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TALES  OF  A  LAY-BROTHER. 


NEVILLE'S    CROSS. 

CHAPTER  XV. 

"  No  light,  save  yon  faint  gleam,  which  shows  me  walls 
Which  never  echoed,  hut  to  sorrow's  sounds  ; — 
The  sigh  of  long  imprisonment,  the  step 
Of  feet  on  which  the  iron  clanked,  the  groan 
Of  death,  the  imprecation  of  despair." 

Bykox. 

Situated  as  we  have  described,  in  the  con- 
chision  of  the  last  chapter,  our  hero  con- 
ceived it  most  advisable  to  quit  the  cottage 
of  Annie  Sourcrout  before  the  officious 
matrons  should  besiege  him  with  their  in- 
quiries;— for  that  he  was  some  one  of  whom 
everything  was  not  known  they  could  not 
doubt,  after  witnessing  the  mysterious  con- 
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duct  of  tlie  Hepburn  seneschal.  Having 
once  got  scent,  it  is  more  than  probable 
that,  had  he  not  made  a  timely  retreat,  they 
'would  have  worried  him  either  into  the  dis- 
closui'e  of  something  better  concealed,  or 
into  an  evasion  of  the  truth.  As  it  was, 
he  did  not  quite  escape  with  impunity. 

*'  Ye'll  ca'  again,  young  man  ?"  cried  the 
pacified  Annie,  whose  good  man  was  now 
out  of  sight  and  hearing — '•  ye'll  alway  find 
a  platter  o'  warm  parr  itch  at  Annie  Sour- 
crout's,  an',  maybe,  not  alway  that  niggard 
Tim's  starvin'  face  for  sauce  to't,  neither." 

Tears  of  vexation  again  started  into  her 
eyes,  as  she  made  this  very  conjugal  allusion 
to  her  absent  lord.  Rosallin's  courteous 
reply,  however,  proved  an  effectual  sedative. 

"  Your  hospitality,  good  dame,"  said  he, 
*'  is  enough  to  ensure  a  second  call  from 
those  who  have  once  experienced  it," — thus 
satisfying  the  kindly  feelings  of  his  hostess 
without  committing  himself.  With  one  of 
her  most  ducking  curtsies,  Annie  acknow- 
ledged the  compliment ;  but  not  having  yet 
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satisfied  her  predominant  passion,  and  pre- 
suming on  the  good  humour  of  her  guest, 
she  continued  to  ply  him : — 

"  An'  ye  wad  let  a  puir  body  ken  where 
to  fin'  ye,  when  ye're  at  hame,  ane  might 
send  ye  a  measure  o'  afterings,  when  Crofty 
calves ; — it  doesna  want  lang  o'  her  time, — 
not  ower  a  month." 

"  Thank  you,  good  woman;  I'm  but  a 
traveller,  and  not  likely  to  remain  long  in 
the  neighbourhood," 

"  But,"  pursued  the  pertinacious  retailer 
of  buttermilk  and  afterings,  "  ye'll  maybe 
ca'  again  afore  it's  lang  ?  Did  ye  ken  aught 
o'  the  folks  at  the  Castle  T 

Put  to  his  wits'  end  by  this  last  query, 
Rosallin  was  about  making  the  best  of  his 
position  by  taking  his  exit,  sans  ceremonie^ 
when  the  voice  of  a  little  old  woman 
arrested  his  attention,  and  his  cui^iosity  was, 
in  turn,  excited. 

"  Talking  o'  the  folks  at  the  Castle, 
Annie,"  said  the  sibyl, — "  did  ye  hear  how 
they  had  a  sair  fright  yestre'en,  an'  that 
B  2 
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tlie  young  ledcly  lias  been  missin'  sin'  lang 
afore  niglitfa'?  I  seed  the  lights  mysel' 
bleezin'  frae  the  Castle  windows  an'  loop- 
holes at  a'  hours  o'  the  night.  Some  say 
that  she  isna  in  her  ain  right  mind,  an' 
that  she'll  fin'  her  way  back  when  it  suits 
her ;  ithers  say — an'  it's  no  unlikely  neither, 
Annie," — here  she  dropped  her  voice  to  a 
whisper,  and  looked  cautiously  around  her, 
— "  tliat  the  chiel  Hepburn  has  her  under 
his  black  wing.  It's  weel  kenned,  liow- 
somiver,  that  he  has  lang  had  a  mind  o' 
her;  but  Wat  Tisdale,  frae  the  burn-side, 
telled  me,  this  very  mornin',  o'  a'  ithers, 
that  she's  gaed  aff  wi'  a  pretty  monk  frae 
Finchale ;  an'  I  dinna  believe  that,  neither, 
— for  what  hae  they,  an'  siccan  as  they,  to 
mind  but  their  massin'  and  chant  in',  an'  no 
to  be  ganging  after  the  flesh-pots !  But 
I'll  tell  ye  what  I  ken,  cummers, — I  seed, 
wi'  my  ain  een,  auld  Blanche  gliding  in  the 
air,  yestre'en,  abune  the  Warrens  ;  an'  ye 
a'  ken  there's  mair  than  enough  to  be  dune 
when  she's  stirrin' !  There  maun  be  that,  I'se 
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warrant,  that  it's  no  sae  canny  to  think 
o'  ;  —  guid  guide  us  for  thinkin'  sae  ! 
but " 

*'  Hame  wi'  your  clatter,  guid  wives,  an* 
mind  your  weans !"  cried  the  Prophetess,  as 
she  elbowed  her  way  into  the  very  centre  of 
the  apartment,  after  an  ominous  "  Whisht, 
Margery !"  as  the  tall  apparition  slid  by  the 
window,  passed  from  every  lip. 

With  eyes  downcast  and  fearful,  and  lips 
apart  and  trembling,  the  affrighted  dames 
acknowledged  the  presence  of  Blanche, 
sneaking  out  of  the  cottage,  one  by  one, 
past  her  awful  figure,  and  absolutely  for- 
getting to  take  with  them  what  they  came 
for, — each  one  superstitiously  taking  home 
to  herself  the  admonition — "  Hame  wi'  your 
clatter,  an'  mind  your  weans  !"  and  believing 
no  other  than  that  something  disastrous 
must  have  befallen  during  their  absence. 

Blanche,  when  alone  with  our  hero  and 
Annie,  looked  cautiously  round  her,  and 
Avhispering  Eosallin,  who  immediately  left 
the  cottage,  turned  sharply  upon  the  little 
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quivering  dame,  and  with  lier  thin,  swarthy 
arm  outstretched,  in  a  measured  tone,  ex- 
claimed— 

"  If  you  value  your  hame,  an'  the  weel- 
doin'  o'  your  bairns,  Annie  Sourcrout, 
meddle  not  wi'  that  stranger !" 

The  warning  was  enough ;  Annie  promised 
to  seal  her  lips,  and  the  Prophetess  quitted 
the  cottage,  glided  over  the  Deanery 
Meadows,  and  joined  our  hero  at  the 
northern  point  of  the  Lumley  Beck,  whither 
she  had  directed  him  to  hasten. 

Here  she  informed  him,  that  at  the  same 
moment  Hepburn  rode  up  to  the  Castle  gate, 
Eebello,  in  the  sanctimonious  form  of 
Brother  Andrew,  arrived  in  all  speed  from 
the  Priory.  Hence  it  appeared  that  some 
of  his  comrades  must  have  emancipated  him 
from  his  bondage  in  St.  Cuthbert's  Chapel. 
She  next  bade  our  hero  prepare  for  all  the 
consequences  which  might  result  from  his 
being  charged  with  the  abduction  of  Lady 
Helen, — never  doubting  that  such  would 
be  the  scheme  of  Sir  William  and  his  chap- 
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lain,  in  order  to  remove  present  suspicion 
from  themselves. 

In  effect,  it  was  as  she  predicted.  Hep- 
burn and  his  parasite,  by  a  previously  con- 
certed plot,  had  come  for  no  other  purpose 
than  to  criminate  Eosallin, — and  told  their 
respective  tales  in  a  manner  so  perfectly 
corresponding — the  former  to  Lord  Lumley, 
the  latter  to  her  ladyship — that  both  were 
struck  with  the  consistent  relation : — Hep- 
burn having  informed  his  lordship,  that  on 
the  previous  evening,  in  consequence  of 
seeing  the  Lady  Helen,  about  sunset,  alone, 
and  in  disguise,  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
the  Warrens,  he  had  himself,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  affording  her  his  protection,  if 
necessary,  privately  watched  her  motions  ; 
that  she  proceeded  to  the  ruins  of  St.  Cuth- 
bert's  Chapel,  and  there  met  with  her 
minion,  Eosallin  ;  that  a  clandestine  mar- 
riage was  on  the  very  point  of  being 
solemnized  between  them,  when  he  rushed 
forward,  alone  and  unattended,  to  stay  the 
ceremony ;  that  his  step  was  arrested  by  a 
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jblow  from  an  unseen  arm,  and  wlien  lie  re- 
covered, the  ruins  were  deserted. 

Kebello,  with  no  less  shameless  hardihood, 
related  to  her  ladyship,  that  he  had  been 
promised  large  sums  of  money  to  unite  the 
hands  of  the  runaways ;  that  in  order  to 
satisfy  himself  of  the  delincjuency  of  the 
parties,  he  had  accepted  bribes  from  the 
Lady  Helen,  and  had  actually  proceeded 
with  the  marriage  rite  as  far  as  he  dare 
without  profaning  the  sacred  ceremonial, 
when  Sir  William  Hepburn  stood,  like  an 
apparition,  before  them  ;  that  he  was  just 
on  the  point  of  exposing  to  them  the  enor- 
mity of  the  crime  they  were  ready  to  com- 
mit, had  they  found  in  him  the  willing 
tool  of  their  guilty  wishes ;  that  he  saw 
Sir  William  fall,  but  before  he  could  cry  for 
aid,  his  mouth  and  eyes  were  bandaged 
from  behind, — he  was  led  forth,  and  un- 
mercifully scourged,  till  a  stupor  came  over 
him,  from  which  he  might  never  have  re- 
covered, had  it  not  been  for  the  friendly  as- 
sistance of  a  good  Samaritan,  in  the  person 
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of  a  shepherd  passing  to  his  morning  toil ; 
that  he  still  felt  the  effects  of  his  treatment, 
but  being  in  so  good  a  cause,  he  was  able 
to  endure  it  without  repining,  until  he  had 
deposited  his  information,  and  given  what 
advice  his  humble  ability  could  afford  in 
the  proper  quarter  ;  that  it  had  been  his 
intention  to  deliver  the  extravagant  bribes 
he  had  received  for  the  nefarious  purpose  of 
uniting  the  parties,  to  her  ladyship  or  Sir 
Marmaduke,  but  on  recovering  sensation,  he 
soon  discovered  that  his  enemies  had  not 
left  their  work  half  done,  but  had  despoiled 
him  of  everything  valuable  about  his  person ; 
that  he  hoped  Heaven,  in  its  mercy,  would 
pardon  the  sinful  pair,  and  enlighten  the  dark- 
ness of  the  heiress  of  that  unhappy  house. 

The  consequence  of  these  communications 
was,  that  the  few  retainers  of  Sir  Marma- 
duke then  about  the  Castle  were  summoned, 
and  immediately  despatched,  in  small  par- 
ties, to  overtake  the  fugitives, — to  recover 
possession  of  their  young  lady,  by  force  of 
arms,  if  necessary,  and  to  bring  Eosallin  a 
b3 
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prisoner  to  Lumley.  When  these  detach- 
ments were  espied  by  Blanche,  issuing  from 
the  various  outlets  of  the  Castle,  their  pur- 
pose was  guessed  on  the  instant. 

"  Follow  me,  an'  hand  your  breath !" 
said  she  to  her  companion,  softly,  as  she 
broke  through  the  covert  of  briers  and 
underwood  which  stood  between  them  and 
the  defile  of  the  Beck,  and  tore  her  way 
down  the  declivity, — now  and  then  whisper- 
ing him  to  "  mind  his  footin',  an'  no  be 
slothfu', — for  the  pursuit  wad  be  het  aneugh, 
anon." 

Having  attained  the  very  brink  of  the 
stream,  she  proceeded  a  little  way  along  the 
overgrown  banks,  and  introducing  herself 
into  a  dark,  narrow  passage,  very  uncere- 
moniously dragged  her  companion  after 
her.  Her  intimacy  with  the  labyrinthian 
windings  of  this  obscure  den  seemed  to  him 
almost  miraculous,  and  the  more  so,  as  his 
head  and  shoulders  came  in  contact,  oftener 
than  desirable,  with  the  splintered  and 
uneven  roof  and  sides  of  the  cavern,  as  she 
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hurried  him  forward,  utterly  regardless  of 
the  echoing  thumps,  which  momentarily  an- 
nounced the  martyrdom  he  was  undergoing. 

His  bodily  sufferings  were  at  length  re- 
lieved by  reaching  a  rocky  haU,  which 
apparently  terminated  the  passage,  and 
which,  though  dripping  with  moisture,  was 
convenient,  because  it  was  roomy.  Blanche, 
assuring  him  of  safety  if  he  remained  where 
he  was,  and  of  probable  ruin  if  he  dared  to 
quit  his  hiding-place,  now  left  him,  without 
deigning  any  information  of  her  purpose, — 
and  emerging  from  the  subterranean  abyss, 
climbed  the  acclivity  of  the  Beck,  and 
hui-riedly  strode  to  the  Castle. 

Thus  deserted,  our  hero  found  himself  in 
a  situation  by  no  means  enviable.  After 
listening,  for  some  time,  to  the  click-clack 
of  the  dripping  water,  he  began  to  entertain 
vague  doubts  of  the  sanity  of  his  extra- 
ordinary guide,  but  more  certain  ones  of  his 
own  prudence  in  having  so  patiently  sub- 
mitted to  her  guidance.  The  natural  con- 
sequence of  these  reflections  was,  to  try,  in 
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case  anything  might  prevent  or  retard  the 
return  of  the  Prophetess,  whether  he  could 
succeed  in  gaining  his  freedom. 

Long  did  he  grope  without  success,  but 
at  length  a  passage  opened  before  him, 
which  he  found  to  be  much  more  capacious 
than  the  one  tliey  entered  by.  A  farther 
search  involved  him  more  deeply  in 
difficulty, — for  he  discovered  four  passages, 
and  on  trying  them  all,  found  that  each  led 
him  back  to  the  same  rocky  hall,  by  one  of 
the  others.  Foiled  in  every  attempt,  and 
his  condition  beginning  to  wear  a  more 
questionable  aspect,  he  was  leaning  against 
the  angle  of  one  of  the  passages,  in  a  state 
of  abstraction,  when  a  distant  murmur 
struck  his  ear.  It  approached,  and  by 
attentive  listening,  the  sound  of  voices  in 
conversation  was  distinguished.  Xew  terrors 
alarmed  him.  Might  it  not  proceed  from 
some  of  the  banditti,  who  made  use  of  tliis 
subterranean  abode  for  purposes  which 
shunned  the  light  ?  Could  Blanche  have 
betrayed  him  into  the  hands  of  his  mortal 
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foe?  He  could  not  believe  it.  And  yet 
why  should  it  not  be  so  ?  He  knew  no  tie 
by  which  she  was  bound  to  his  interest, 
whereas,  by  hiring  her  extraordinary 
abilities  to  Hepburn,  a  certain  reward 
awaited  her.  But  how  was  this  reconcil- 
able with  her  prophetic  maledictions  of  the 
Black  Chief,  and  her  uniform  determined 
opposition  to  his  dearest  and  most  ambitious 
schemes  ? 

Prepared  for  the  worst,  he  placed  himself 
in  an  attitude  of  defence, — but  laughed  in- 
ternally at  his  officious  imagination,  when 
the  voices  of  Blanche  and  Leslie  disclosed 
to  him  the  cause  of  his  alarms.  The 
Prophetess,  quickly  approaching  him,  threw 
round  his  shoulders  a  thick,  heavy  mantle, 
at  the  same  time  informing  him,  that  it 
was  one  usually  worn  by  Leslie,  wdien  on 
duty  at  the  Black  Castle, — and  that,  if 
he  adjusted  it  artfully,  it  would  enable 
him  to  pass  the  thin  guard  of  that  fortress 
without  detection,  and  carry  him  safely  to 
the  dungeon  of  Lady  Helen. 
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"  Have  a  care,  young  man  1"  cried  Leslie, 
pushing  by  Blanche,  and  laying  hold  of  our 
hero's  arm — "  have  a  care,  and  be  watchfu' ; 
— an'  when  ye're  safe  past  the  guard  in  the 
court-yard,  creep  up  the  stane  steps  o'  the 
tower  on  your  laft  han' — twa  flights; — 
there's  a  puir  leddy  I  canna  name  dungeoned 
in  a  chammer  upo'  the  first  landin', — she's 
been  there  mony's  the  lang  year.  Gae  on, 
an'  if  she  skirl,  dinna  mind  her,  for  ye  can 
do  her  nae  guid.  Tak'  this  key.  There  is 
but  ane  ii'on  door  upo'  the  second  flight, — 
it'll  open  that,  an  lead  ye  til'  Helen  o' 
Lumley.  There,  now  I've  tolled  it,"  con- 
tinued the  old  man,  speaking  to  himself — 
''  an'  I  dinna  care  what  comes  o't; — it's  a 
guid  deed  dune,  at  the  warst." 

At  this  corroboration  of  Blanche's  assur- 
ance, that  Helen  was  confined  in  the  Black 
Castle,  an  involuntary  shuddering  crept 
over  the  frame  of  Eosallin. 

"  What  for  do  ye  tremble  sae?"  cried  the 
Prophetess,  in  a  rage — "  mair's  the  pity  if 
ye  canna  do  siccan  a  deed  without  tremblin' ; 
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— but  gie  me  that  key, — there's  ane  that 
dare  do  the  deed,  an'  ye  darena  do  it  your- 
sel'!" 

"  Be  not  rash  in  condemning  me, 
Blanche !"  entreated  Eosallin — "  I  tremble 
to  think  what  the  forlorn  captive  must  now 
be  enduring ; — and  if  her  escape  is  to  be 
achieved,  who  ought  to  achieve  it  but 
Eosallin?" 

"  Aweel,  I  did  ye  wrang  then," — was  the 
dogged  apology*  ''  Follow  me,  for  life  an' 
death,  or  the  chiel  Hepbui'n  will  be  there 
afore  ye !" 

Thus  speaking,  she  took  our  hero  and 
Leslie  each  by  the  hand,  and  hurried  them 
forward,  in  the  same  rude  manner  as  before, 
but  through  a  much  wider  passage,  which 
opened  to  the  woods,  a  considerable  distance 
eastward  of  the  Castle.  Here,  taking  leave 
of  Leslie,  she  led  Rosallin,  at  a  most  un- 
feminine  speed,  across  the  country  to  the 
shores  of  the  German  Ocean. 

The  Black  Castle,  of  which  no  trace  is 
now  remaining,  stood  on  the  chief  of  that 
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romantic  cavernous  cluster  of  rocks,  denomi- 
nated the  Black  Halls,  about  five  miles 
north  of  the  peninsula  of  Hartlepool. 

The  sea,  which  has  since  partially  de- 
serted its  western  shore,  has  left  these  mighty 
fabrics,  monuments  of  nature's  master  hand. 
For  ages  did  she  battle  with  her  searching 
breakers,  against  the  rugged  obstinacy  of 
her  own  original  workmanship,  and  it  would 
seem,  that  after  modelling  the  stupendous 
structure  to  lier  mind,  and  lashing  the 
stubborn  mass  into  forms  for  the  wonder 
and  admiration  of  man,  she  withdrew  her 
waters,  leaving  the  coast  scattered  with 
enormous  fragments  of  rock,  trophies  of  the 
tremendous  might  and  unbaffled perseverance 
xntli  which  she  had  Avrought  such  gigantic 
subjugation. 

Though  wild  and  uncouth  in  their  ap- 
pearance, these  monstrous  playthings  of 
nature  would  seem  to  indicate,  by  their 
regular,  castellated  form,  that  she  was  not 
all  in  a  sportive  mood,  when  she  moulded 
the  pillars  and  arches  which  support  and 
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adorn  tlie  various  caverns;  some  inter- 
minably winding  into  the  bowels  of  the 
rock,  others  scooped  out  of  its  external  sur- 
face, and  forming  romantic  halls,  grottoes, 
cells,  batteries,  or  whatever  else  the  ima- 
gination of  the  beholder,  however  fertile, 
might  fancy  them. 

Such  are  the  Black  Halls  now ;  but,  in 
the  times  of  the  third  Edward,  the  w^ork 
was  not  complete,  and  the  sea  had  not  then 
retired  to  so  respectful  a  distance  at  the  low 
ebb.  The  chief  of  these  rocks  then  extended 
into  the  surge,  and  its  extreme  point  was 
crowned  with  the  two  square  towers  of  the 
Black  Castle,  in  one  of  which  Lady  Helen 
Lumley  was  confined. 

Those  who  have  fed  their  gaze  on  the 
wild  and  solitary  waters  of  the  German 
ocean,  from  this  part  of  its  western  shore, 
and  stood  there  for  hours  without  seeing  an 
object  pass,  save  an  occasional  flock  of  gulls, 
a  scared  cormorant,  or  a  companionless  sea- 
mew, — without  hearing  a  sound,  save  the 
incessant  murmur  of  the  waves,  and  the 
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occasional  dash  of  an  intercepted  billow, — 
can  best  form  an  idea  of  this  extensive 
solitude  of  waters.  If  such  be  its  desertion 
now,  it  could  not  well  have  been  less  in  the 
times  of  which  we  write. 

To  such  a  dreariness  was  the  young  and 
delicate  heiress  of  a  high  house  to  be  inured, 
without  a  prospect  of  escape,  or  a  hope  of 
mitigation,  from  the  ruthless  character  of 
her  abducer.  The  anguish  of  heart  to  which 
she  was  a  prey,  when  reflecting  on  the 
happiness  and  the  horrors  of  the  preceding 
night,  torn  as  she  was  from  her  lover,  in 
the  very  moment  when  their  mutual  troth- 
plight  had  made  her  his,  may  be  more  easily 
conceived  than  represented. 

From  the  ruins  of  the  chapel,  where  her 
failing  eyes  had  seen  the  fearful  odds  by 
which  Eosallin  was  surrounded,  she  had 
been  hurried  by  the  iron  hand  of  the  Black 
Chief,  in  a  senseless  condition  to  the  tower 
on  the  beach.  Once  dungeoned  there,  the 
brutal  ravisher  thought  his  triumph  com- 
plete.    Hurling  his  victim  on  to   a  bare 
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straw  mattress  in  an  apartment,  the  only- 
other  furniture  of  which  was  a  rude  couch 
with  tattered  and  faded  covering,  which  too 
well  proved  the  hardship  to  which  she  was 
consigned,  the  ruthless  chief,  too  refined  in 
cruelty  to  take  advantage  of  her  while  she 
was  incapable  of  knowing  the  full  measure 
of  her  wretchedness,  fixed  on  her  beauteous 
limbs,  graceful  in  their  very  senselessness,  a 
keen  voluptuous  gaze,  and  waited,  with  im- 
patience, her  return  to  animation.  Slowly, 
after  a  long  swoon,  did  she  recover  to  a 
sense  of  her  helpless  condition;  but  it  was 
only  to  sink  again  into  another  and  a  deeper 
trance,  when  she  beheld  the  savage  eye  of 
Hepburn  riveted  triumphantly  on  her  pros- 
trate form. 

The  monster  at  length  grew  tired  of 
gazing,  and  summoning  Leslie,  who  was 
then  on  duty  at  the  Black  Castle,  gave  the 
wretched  captive  in  charge  to  him;  not 
from  any  overweening  opinion  of  his  fidelity, 
but  because  he  was  the  only  one  at  hand  at 
all  qualified  for  such  an  office.     This  done, 
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the  chieftain  tramped,  "witli  a  slow  and 
heavy  step,  down  the  stone  stairs  of  the 
tower,  and  sallying  out  into  the  open  air, 
stood  with  folded  arms  on  a  peak  of  the 
Black  Eock,  fiercely  contemplating  the 
moonlit  ocean. 

"  My  leddy!"  uttered  in  the  most  sooth- 
ing tone  of  the  old  seneschal,  startled  the 
Lady  Helen.  She  threw  her  dishevelled 
hair  aside,  and  gazing  as  if  on  vacancy, — 

"  I  ought  to  know  that  voice,"  said  she; 
^'  but  no ! — it  can't  be  the  good  old  Leslie  in 
such  a  place  as  this." 

"  But  it  is  auld  Leslie,  my  leddy,"  an- 
swered the  old  man,  in  the  same  kindly 
tone.  A  shriek  of  joy,  as  slie  fixed  her 
glad  black  eye  upon  him,  and  mindful  only 
of  her  destitution,  laid  her  head  on  his 
wrist,  as  she  grasped  his  trembling  hand, 
deeply  told  the  intensity  of  her  feelings. 
She  raised  herself  at  length,  and  looking 
sorrowfully  upon  the  old  man,  said — 

*'  Poor  old  Leslie !  and  are  you  here,  too?" 

''It's  e'en  sae,  my  leddy;   but  I  little 
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thought  to  fa  in  wi'  ane  like  your  leddyship 
in  siccan  a  hell-kettle  as  this." 

"Where  am  I,  Leslie? — These  walls 
seem  damp  and  mouldy." 

"  An'  damp  and  mouldy  they  are,  my 
leddy.  Your  leddy ship's  where  nae  voice 
but  the  skirlin'  o'  the  storm,  an'  the  cry  o' 
the  fretfu'  mew  will  greet  your  ears." 

At  this  moment  a  shriek,  long  and  shrill, 
which  drowned  the  wailing  of  the  winds 
and  the  roaring  of  the  waters  without,  was 
heard  from  one  of  the  lower  chambers  of  the 
tower.  Leslie  started  on  his  feet,  and  Helen 
looked  frantically  round  her. 

"  Puir  leddy!"  exclaimed  the  former, 
"  the  mune's  up  the  night.  It's  ane  o'  Sir 
"William's  kin,  they  say,  my  leddy ;  but,  an' 
it  be,  naebody  kens  wha.  Ever  syne  the 
fearfu'  time  when  the  Leddy  de  Neville  an' 
her  twa  bairns  were  a'  missin'  thegither,  an' 
the  country-side  was  a'  up,  by  torchlight, 
searchin'  the  woods  and  the  glens,  an' 
dragging  the  rivers  an'  the  brooks,  an' 
that's  some  saxteen  year  syne,  thae  skirls 
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have  aye  been  heard  frae  that  chammer,  when 
the  mune's  i'  the  welkin.  There  be  some 
say  she's  daft,  but  I  dinna  ken ;  she  niver 
sees  ony  ane  but  the  laird  o'  the  Castle,  an 
that's  no  very  likely  to  gie  her  back  her 
wits,  your  leddyship." 

Something  in  this  communication  stung 
the  captive  Helen  to  the  quick ;  for  the  ap- 
prehension that  her  own  confinement  might 
be  of  similar  duration,  and  attended  with 
no  less  hardship  and  cruelty,  unless  death 
should  put  a  timely  end  to  her  sufferings, 
made  her  heart  sink  within  her.  The  know- 
ledge, too,  that  her  parents  were  almost  in 
the  immediate  neighbourhood,  without  the 
means  of  ascertaining  the  real  cause  of  her 
absence,  and  the  place  of  her  confinement, 
did  but  add  a  more  sickening  woe  to  what 
she  already  felt.  But  when  she  thought  of 
the  danger,  nay,  for  all  she  knew,  of  the 
certain  fate  of  Eosallin,  whom  she  had  left 
overpowered  in  the  ruins,  then  did  hope  die 
indeed.  Thus  she  lay,  her  every  feeling 
paralysed  with  grief,  regardless,  nay,  un- 
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conscious  of  the  old  seneschal's  presence, 
who  still  knelt,  in  silence  and  tears,  by  her 
side.  The  voice  of  Hepbui'n,  however,  from 
the  foot  of  the  winding  staircase,  soon 
aroused  him  with  its  bellowing  tones. 

"  Leslie !  dotard !  down,  you  hoary  devil ! 
Double  lock  the  wanton's  chamber, — bolt  the 
iron  door,  and  down,  I  say,  this  instant!" 

"  Guid  guide  us !"  cried  the  old  seneschal, 
— "  what  a  pass  has  it  come  til' !  I'm  a  clean 
murthered  man  an'  I  dinna  do  his  biddin' 
an'  lock  ye  in,  my  leddy." 

"  Down!  you  jabbering  hell-hound,  down, 
I  say !"  roared  the  same  stentorian  voice. 

Obedience  prompt  was  the  old  man's  only 
safety,  and  as  the  Lady  Helen  entreated 
him  to  leave  her  to  her  fate,  he  reluctantly, 
but  hurriedly,  departed. 
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CHAPTER  XVI. 


"  Sho  rose, — .she  sprung, — she  chmg  to  his  embrace, 
Till  his  heart  heaved  beneath  her  hidden  face." 

]5yron. 


Alone,  protectionlcss,  and  sliivering  with 
cold  and  fear,  lay  tlic  lovely  Helen,  in  a 
damp  and  dreary  prison,  provided  for  her 
l)y  a  callous  villain,  who  had  imposed  on 
the  confiding  and  credulous  nature  of  her 
father,  and  taken  advantage  of  the  prema- 
ture steps  into  wliicli  he  had  betrayed  her 
more  daring  and  ambitious  mother,  thus  to 
possess  himself  of  tlie  person  of  their  inno- 
cent and  injured  child. 

Patient  endurance  was  one  of  the  noblest 
characteristics  of  Helen's  exalted  mind ;  but 
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tliere  was  in  her  spirit  a  fund  of  heroism 
wliich  could  not  be  exhausted — heroism,  not 
only  of  resignation,  but  of  resolution  and 
daring.  Unlike  the  sensitive  Sidney,  though, 
perhaps,  possessed  of  feelings  equally  acute, 
she  could  combat  and  conquer  the  causes  of 
her  pain.  Sidney  endured,  without  a 
struggle  to  emancipate  herself  from  the 
trammels  in  which  her  sensibility  ensnared 
her,  and  nursed  her  mental  anguish  with 
melancholy  pleasure,  if  at  all  connected  with 
the  object  who  had  made  so  deep  an  im- 
pression on  her  early  affections;  but  the 
love  of  Helen  was  of  that  proof  and  sterling 
nature,  that,  if  thwarted,  it  took  but  deeper 
root ;  if  openly  opposed,  it  did  not  pine  in 
inaction,  but  stretched  every  fibre  of  her 
brain  to  its  utmost  tension  to  come  at  the 
object  of  its  solicitude,  and  writhed,  as  if  in 
bondage,  till  every  effort  had  failed.  Then, 
and  then  only,  did  her  heroic-  spirit  give 
way  to  that  festering  melanclioly,  which 
fcieds  itself  on  the  refuse  of  hope,  as  an  anti- 
dote against  despair. 

VOL.  II.  C 
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Hosallin  was  one  of  those  on  whose  ex- 
ternal form  a  maiden  might  well  love  to 
gaze,  and  on  whose  internal  qualifications 
her  thoughts  might  love  to  dwell.  His  bold, 
energetic,  and  intrepid  spirit,  which  brooked 
no  taunt  and  shunned  no  danger,  inclosed  as 
it  was  in  so  feeling  and  susceptible  a  bosom, 
told  like  magic  to  the  soul  of  Lady  Helen ; 
for  she  had  witnessed,  nay,  had  been  the 
exclusive  object  of  the  exercise  of  all  these 
noble  attributes.  There  dwelt  in  him,  too, 
that  ennobling  thirst  to  avenge  the  injuries 
of  others,  incapable  from  age  or  sex  to 
avenge  themselves,  which,  in  those  days, 
was  the  all-redeeming  virtue  of  man. 

With  Sidney  his  hours  had  all  been  as 
the  placid  remembrance  of  well  spent  days, 
calm  and  unruffled,  and  her  gentle  and  un- 
assuming nature  discovered  in  him  so  much 
of  the  solicitude  of  youthful  friendship  and 
affection,  that  those  hours  had  been  to  her 
sweet  beyond  the  power  of  language  to 
describe. 

The  next  morning's  sun  blazed  from  his 
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watch  tower  in  the  east  on  the  still  prostrate 
form  of  Lady  Helen.  She  saw  that  all 
outside  was  glad,  and  rising  with  pain  from 
her  comfortless  couch,  approached  the  lattice, 
and  looked  out  on  that  wilderness  of  waters. 
No  other  object  arrested  her  gaze,  nor  would 
she  have  wished  it  then.  The  external 
desolation  around  her  was  too  faithful  a 
picture  of  her  own  loneliness  and  desertion, 
to  need  any  accidental  novelty  to  make  it 
welcome.  To  her  surprise,  the  fastening  of 
the  narrow  window  yielded  to  her  touch. 
She  threw  it  open,  and  stepped  out  into  the 
balcony  leading  round  her  prison  house. 

It  was  a  fearful  distance  to  the  base  of 
the  rock ;  but  deep  as  was  the  space  between 
her  and  the  level  of  the  ocean,  the  squally 
blast  blowing  from  the  east  lifted  the  spray 
over  the  battlements  of  the  tower,  and 
scattered  it  plentifully  around  her.  She 
did  not,  however,  retire  from  its  buffeting 
violence,  but,  comfortless  as  was  her  situa- 
tion, leaned  over  the  screen,  and  for  some 
time  kept  her -eager  gaze  on  the  curling 
c2 
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breakers.  Painful  indeed  was  the  tenour  of 
her  thoughts ;  for,  as  she  turned  at  length 
from  the  solitary  prospect,  she  sighed 
deeply,  and  exclaimed — 

^'  The  thought  is  madness !  he  is  lost  to 
me  for  ever.  If  he  yet  lives,  it  is  but  to 
perish  in  captivity ;  if  he  is  no  more — great 
God ! — shall  the  daughter  of  Lumley,  shall 
the  betrothed  of  Eosallin  yield  a  triumph  to 
his  rival?" 

Agonized  at  the  thought,  she  cast  one 
glance  down  the  dizzy  void,  leaped  on  to  the 
breastw'ork  with  an  activity  desperation  and 
frenzy  alone  could  supply,  and  had  already 
measured  with  her  eye  the  billowy  grave 
that  yawned  to  engulf  her,  when  the  doors 
of  her  dungeon  flew  open  with  a  sudden 
crash.  She  looked  back,  and  intending  to 
brave  her  seducer,  (for  that  it  was  he  she 
could  not  doubt.)  laughed  triumphantly,  as 
her  floating  figure  trembled  on  its  balance, 
and,  preferring  death  to  shame,  was  about  to 
take  the  fatal  leap,  when  li^r  wonderstruck 
£:aze  fell  on  the  form  and  features  of  her 
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lover.  Her  brain  swam,  lier  equilibriuiii 
failed,  and  she  must  have  fallen  outside  the 
breastwork,  had  not  a  timely  hand  seized 
her  floating  drapery,  and  dragged  her  from 
the  battlement. 

Conscious  of  preservation,  and  by  whom 
it  had  been  achieved,  the  thankful  Helen 
cast  her  eyes  to  heaven,  raised  her  clasped 
hands,  and,  sinking  on  her  knees,  in  a  voice 
indicative  of  horror  for  the  deed  she  had 
contemplated,  and  gratitude  for  its  pre- 
vention, exclaimed — 

"  What  was  I  about  to  do?  Eternal  God ! 
forgive  the  weakness  of  thy  erring  crea- 
ture!" 

Silently  did  Eosallin  watch  her  speaking 
action,  and  listen  to  her  imploring  words, 
pregnant  with  the  innate  piety  of  her  heart. 

"  Again  my  preserver !"  spoke  she,  rising 
from  her  kneeling  posture,  meekly  folding 
her  hands  over  her  breast,  and  addressing 
Eosallin, — "  can  you  forgive  your  rebellious 
Helen  the  rash  suicide  she  meditated?" 

"  Forgive  it,  Helen  ?     Methinks  I  should 
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too  eagerly  have  followed  tliy  example,  had 
Heaven  not  interfered." 

"  May  God  pardon  me !"  cried  the  re- 
pentant Helen,  and  a  flood  of  tears  gushed 
to  her  relief. 

However  favourable  the  moment  for  in- 
dulgence to  kindred  spirits  like  theirs, 
reflection  told  them  that  this  was  no  time 
for  it.  Hastily  wrapping  his  cloak  round 
the  figure  of  his  love,  and  concealing  the 
folds  of  her  drapery  beneath  it,  our  hero 
next  placed  Leslie's  slouch,  as  the  old  man 
was  wont  to  wear  it,  carelessly  upon  her 
head,  and  led  her  to  the  door  of  the  chamber, 
directing  her,  that  at  the  foot  of  the  Black 
Rock  she  would  encounter  Blanche  under 
the  caverned  piazza,  seated  in  a  little  skiff, 
which  was  to  bear  her  away  from  her  abode 
of  desolation. 

''What!"  cried  she,  energetically,  when 

she  hadheardhis  instructions, — "shall Helen 

Lumley  be  that  soulless  wretch,  to  substitute 

for   her   own   the  life  of  Eosallin?      Oh! 

■  Edgar,  Edgar !  you  must  have  thought  the 
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blood  of  a  serf  flowed  in  these  veins.  Look 
at  them ! — they  were  before  blue  with  cold, 
but  now  they  are  red  with  indignation. 
Hence,  thou  passport  of  a  coward  deed !" — 
flinging  the  cloak  from  her, — "  thou  shalt 
not  cover  the  shame  of  a  Lumley !  Dearest 
Kosallin,  if  I  am  to  flee,  let  me  fly  with 
thee, — if  I  am  to  perish,  let  me  perish 
here !  for  never  shall  it  be  said  that  Helen 
of  Lumley  valued  her  life  more  than  her 
love." 

There  was  a  haste,  a  fire,  a  scorn,  a 
determination,  and  a  tenderness  in  her  words 
and  gestures,  which  locked  our  hero's  tongue 
in  silence,  and  he  was  all  but  unmanned  by 
the  tear  of  reproach  he  saw  starting  from 
her  eye.  He  stepped  out  into  the  parapet 
to  rally  his  spirits.  As  his  gaze  travelled 
northward,  a  rider  was  seen  pricking  his 
steed  furiously  forward  along  the  sands, 
between  the  Herden  Point  and  the  Castle. 
That  it  was  Hepburn  there  could  not  be  a 
doubt.  No  time  was  to  be  lost ;  a  moment 
more   might  seal  the  fate  of  both.      He 
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liuiTiecl  back  into  the  chamber,  and  again 
insisted  on  tlie  Lady  Helen  assuming  the 
disguise,  which  he  held  in  the  act  of  throw- 
ing around  her. 

"  Take  it,  Helen,  for  the  love  thou 
bearest  me,"  said  he;,  "it  is  now  the  for- 
lorn hope.  Let  Blanche  steer  the  boat  to 
the  foot  of  the  tower,  and  if  there  is  no 
other  means  of  escape,  I  will  leap  the  battle- 
ment, and  trust  the  rest  to  Heaven.  Fear 
not,  Helen,— there  is  little  danger.'^ 

There  was  no  time  for  further  remon- 
strance ;  he  took  her  by  the  hand,  led  her 
to  the  door,  and,  with  gentle  violence,  con- 
ducted her  out  of  the  chamber.  The  hope 
he  had  thrown  out,  that  he  might  escape 
unhurt,  caused  her  to  act  mechanically ;  for 
she  felt  that  resistance  to  his  wish  would 
now  be  the  certain  ruin  of  both. 

Forward,  then,  she  proceeded  down  the 
stone  staircase,  passed  the  guard  without 
challenge,  and  found  the  Prophetess  already 
seated  in  the  skiff.  As  Helen  stepped  down 
the  deep  embankment  of  sand,  at  the  back 
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of  the  cavern,  Blanche  arose,  and  handed 
her  carefidly  into  the  little  bark,  which  was 
lashing  to  and  fro,  under  the  ledge  of  the 
rocky  roof,  and  driving  the  little  billows  its 
motion  made  to  scatter  their  spray  against 
the  arch  of  the  weedy  cave. 

In  a  whisper,  Helen  tremblingly  com- 
municated the  resolution  of  Eosallin,  and 
the  Prophetess,  thereupon,  as  the  ten 
thousand  echoes  awakened  by  the  tramp  of 
Hepburn's  steed,  rattling  along  the  court- 
yard, admonished  her  to  lose  no  time,  with 
the  utmost  dexterity  and  silence,  sculled 
her  tiny  craft  thi'ough  the  rocks,  till  she 
poised  it  directly  under  the  battlements. 

The  boat  of  which  Blanche  had  thus 
taken  summary  possession  was  one  used  in 
lighting  contraband  goods  from  the  opposite 
coast,  of  which  species  of  traihc  the  Black 
Chief  was  a  great  promoter.  In  consequence 
of  the  danger  attending  this  desultory  mode 
of  amassing  property,  the  light  vessel  was 
constructed  in  a  manner  best  calculated  to 
ensure  swift  escape,  and  furnished  with  a 
c3 
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screen  of  sheet-iron  plates  at  the  stern,  be- 
hind which  the  smugglers  skulked,  to  avoid 
the  missiles  of  the  revenue  officers,  and  still 
more  unauthorized  marauders,  who  then  in- 
fested the  coast. 

With  riding-dress  unadjusted,  and  splashed 
from  head  to  foot,  by  his  headlong  career 
through  the  pools  and  shallows  which  the 
retiring  tide  had  left  in  his  path,  Hepburn 
slowly  and  heavily  stamped  up  the  tower 
stairs,  to  the  chamber  where  he  had  left  his 
victim.  To  his  utter  amazement,  the  door 
stood  wide  open.  Striding  forward,  he  was 
yet  more  struck  with  the  apparition  of  our 
hero,  whose  look  and  attitude  of  defiance,  as 
he  stood  with  a  short  halberd  firmly  grasped, 
rooted  the  chief  to  the  spot. 

Like  a  lion,  Rosallin  flew  at  the  hateful 
monster,  but,  little  skilled  in  fight,  his  breast 
was  bared  to  the  thrust  of  his  adversary. 
Luckily,  however,  he  was  off  his  guard,  and 
the  time  it  took  to  draw  his  sword,  and  in- 
tercept the  lunge,  saved  the  generous  youth 
his  death  wound.  They  closed,  and  grappled ; 
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but  the  strength  of  desperation  proved  su- 
perior, and  Rosallin,  wrenching  the  blade 
from  his  foeman's  gripe,  hurled  it  through 
the  casement  into  the  sea.  A  shriek  from 
the  foot  of  the  rock,  in  the  well-known  voice 
of  Lady  Helen,  mingled  with  long  and 
piercing  cries  from  the  lower  chamber,  made 
the  combatants  stand  aghast,  scowling  at 
each  other. 

Chafed  to  the  quick  at  being  thus  dis- 
armed, the  Black  Chief  foamed  with  rage, 
and  rushed,  with  his  fingers  hooked  like 
talons,  at  the  throat  of  the  object  of  his 
hate.  But  the  trusty  blade,  upraised  to 
ward  off  the  consequences  of  such  an  attack, 
well  nigh  severed  the  fingers  from  the  hand 
that  madly  grasped  it. 

"Liulph!  Utred!  Oswald!  Bryan!" 
roared  the  infuriate  chief,  in  a  voice  more 
like  the  sound  of  a  cataract  than  of  the 
lungs  of  man,  shaking  his  bleeding  hand,  as 
he  wildly  shrunk  backwards.  The  ferocious 
crew  entered  at  the  summons,  with  their 
short  swords  drawn. 
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"  Spit  liini  on  all  your  blades !  Hack  him ! 
— liew  liim ! — scatter  him  to  the  gulls,  and 
let  his  everlasting-throated  mother  hear  his 
death-cry!''  were  the  last  words  our  hero 
heard,  and  the  banditti  rushing  upon  him 
the  last  objects  he  saw,  as  he  leaped  over 
the  battlements. 

An  appalling  shriek !  and  all  again  was 
still.  A  plunge !  and  a  yet  more  cutting 
shriek ! 

Blanche  pushed  off  her  skiff  to  where  the 
waters  were  eddying.  There  was  another 
thrilling  pause.  At  length  the  surface 
heaved,  some  few  yards  from  the  bow  of  the 
boat,  and  our  hero  appeared.  Wildly  did 
he  toss  his  arms  about,  evidently  in  drown- 
ing condition ;  but  the  sinewy  arm  of  Blanche 
dragged  him  out  of  the  waves,  and  depo- 
sited him  under  the  screen.  "With  all  her 
might  she  now  plied  her  oars,  as  the  missiles 
from  the  crossbow-men  on  the  battlements 
impotently  battered  against  the  iron  shield. 

^'  Thanks  to  the  witty  chiel  that  built 
thee !"  muttered  she,  eying  the  protecting 
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arch,  and  keeping  it  carefully  turned  towards 
the  tower,  as  she  put  out  to  sea.  ''  He's 
dime  ane  guid  turn  i'  his  life,  an'  I  could 
fin'  i'  my  heart  to  forgie  him  mony  o'  his 
sins,  for  the  sake  o't.  But  he  wasna  minded, 
I'll  warrant,  it  wad  iver  turn  to  sae  muckle 
guid." 

The  missiles  now  ceased  to  hail  against 
the  screen,  and  Blanche  ventured  to  look 
out  towards  the  tower.  To  her  heart's  de- 
light, she  saAV  it  manned  with  impotent 
assailants,  whose  every  shot  was  now  spent 
at  some  distance  from  the  boat. 

"  Up  wi'  ye,  man,  an'  mak  the  welkin 
ring  wi'  glee !"  cried  she, — "  for  there's  a 
sight  wad  cure  sair  een." 

Having  brought  the  front  of  the  screen 
to  bear  upon  the  tower,  she  drew  in  her 
oars,  and  rested,  that  her  companions  might 
witness  a  scene  which  her  observations  made 
ludicrous  to  the  last  degree. 

"  Ha — ha!"  laughed  she,  tossing  about 
her  head  a  red  muffler,  and  actually  dancing 
on  the  edge  of  the  boat,  as  she  supported 
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lierself  by  one  of  the  pillars  of  the  screen, — 
•■'  wha  made  this  bonnie  nest,  think  ye?" — 
thumping  with  her  fist  the  ringing  iron. 
An  arrow  at  this  moment  fell  within  a  few 
yards  of  the  boat.  "Weel  shot,  young 
man ; — ye'll  be  for  winning  the  prize,  neist 
fair  day,  I'se  warrant.  I'll  uphaud  ye,  my 
leddy — yon  roun'about's  made  o'  guid  hard 
stane,  or  I'm  thinkin'  the  Black  Laird  wad 
shake  it  down  wi'  his  stamping.  Ye'll  be 
weel  soakit.  Master  Edgar ;  but  I  dinna  see, 
for  a'  that,  what  for  we  suldna  bide  a  wee, 
an'  laugh.  It's  nae  common  sight  for  siccan 
as  me  to  see,  an'  ye'll  not  hae  seen  mony 
sae  braw,  yoursel.  Hear  til'  him,  now ; — he's 
dingin'  daft  wi'  rage.  God  forgie  me,  for 
loving  to  see  him  in  siccan  a  takin' !  but, 
an'  I'd  twenty  bairns  at  hame,  a'  waitin'  to 
be  streekit  an'  shroudit,  I  couldna  gang  frae 
sae  braw  a  sight  as  this.  De'il  seize  him, 
an'  he  isna  ganging  aif  wi'  his  bluidy  crew ! 
Aweel !  it's  ower  guid  to  last  long, — sae  we 
maun  e'en  til't  again." 

She   grasped  her  oars  once  more,  and 
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Kosallin,  who  by  this  time  was  considerably 
revived,  assisted  her.  They  rowed  along 
the  shore,  towards  the  Ness  Point  of  the 
fortified  town  of  Hartlepool. 

Often,  on  their  silent  voyage,  did  our 
hero  reflect  on  the  last  words  of  Hepburn, — 
"  Let  his  everlasting-throated  mother  hear 
his  death-cry !"  But,  unable  to  divine  the 
cause  of  their  utterance,  he  finally  attributed 
them  to  the  ferocity  of  the  baffled  madman. 
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CHAPTER  XYII. 

"  Down,  down  to  hell !  and  say  I  sent  thee  thither  ! — 
I,  that  have  neither  pity,  love,  nor  fear." 

Shakspeare. 

It  was  the  noontide  of  a  brisk  and  sunny 
autumnal  day,  and  the  bright  sun  shone 
merrily  on  our  little  party,  as  they  plied 
eagerly  to  attain  the  Ness  Point  of  Hartle- 
pool, anxious  to  reach  Lumley,  which  was 
far  distant,  before  sunset. 

Hartlepool  being  then  a  fief  of  the  Lum^ 
leys,  there  was  little  apprehension  that  the 
dauditer  of  that  house  would  meet  with 
suitable  deference  and  accommodation  from 
her  father's  military  retainers,  and  the 
honest  fishermen,  who  were  the  principal 
inhabitants  of  the  place. 
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In  tliis,  they  were  not  disappointed.  A 
successful  strunrde  a";ainst  the  ebb  tide 
brought  their  little  skiff  to  the  landing- 
place,  and,  on  being  challenged  by  the 
guard  of  the  Ness  Point  tower,  the  words, — 
"  A  Lumley,"  ensured  them  every  respect 
and  honour  due  to  the  daughter  of  their 
lord. 

Admitted  within  the  fortifications,  Eo- 
sallin,  at  the  pressing  instance  of  Lady 
Helen,  assumed,  in  exchange  for  his  wet 
habiliments,  the  best  substitute  the  tower 
afforded;  after  which,  the  party  proceeded 
to  the  great  entrance-gate,  the  ribbed  arch 
of  which,  surmounted  by  a  tower,  was 
visible  from  the  spot  where  they  landed.  A 
fisherman  passing,  with  his  net  slung  over 
his  shoulder,  replied  to  their  interrogatories, 
that  a  body  of  the  immediate  retainers  of 
Lumley  had  arrived  in  the  morning,  and 
had  ever  since  kept  close  guard  at  the  gate. 
Not  many  paces  in  advance,  our  trio  en- 
countered a  detachment. 

The  appearance  of  their  young  lady,  ac- 
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companied  b}''  the  very  individual  they  had 
been  instructed  to  look  upon  as  her  abducer, 
and  to  make  prisoner  accordingly,  and  the 
merry  antics  of  Blanche,  who,  when  once 
again  on  dry  land,  and  in  safety,  gave  full 
vent  to  her  extravagant  joy,  struck  the 
retainers  with  amazement.  The  leader  of 
the  detachment,  however,  deeming  it  his 
duty,  according  to  orders,  to  seize  and  bind 
Eosallin,  sprung  forward  for  the  purpose; 
but  Lady  Helen,  stepping  between  him  and 
his  prisoner,  exclaimed — 

"  Have  you  no  more  respect  for  the 
daughter  of  your  chief,  Lionel,  than  to 
assault  her  preserver?  I  thought  my  pre- 
sence a  better  protection ; — but  be  our  safe- 
guard to  Lumley,  and  I  will  forgive  you." 

The  hoary  retainer  fell  back,  with  a  deep 
obeisance,  at  this  reproof,  and  by  his 
promptitude  in  anticipating  the  wants  of 
his  young  lady,  endeavoured  to  atone  for 
his  disrespect. 

Her  ladyship  signified  her  pleasure  to 
take  horse  immediately  for  Lumley.     One 
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of  the  retainers,  on  hearing  the  command 
given,  led  forth  a  little  black  jennet,  in 
whose  beautiful  symmetry  and  fiery  eye, 
Helen  immediately  recognised  her  favourite 
hunter,  Jessy.  The  proud  beast,  as  its 
mistress  approached  and  gently  stroked  its 
mane,  arched  its  glossy  neck,  fixed  its  bright 
eye,  and  became  playfully  restive.  Rosallin, 
dropping  on  one  knee,  and  presenting  the 
other  for  her  ladyship  to  mount  by,  grace- 
fully assisted  her  to  her  seat,  and  receiving 
the  reins  from  Lionel,  handed  them  to  her, 
with  a  native  politeness  which  won  from  her 
one  of  her  most  lovely  smiles. 

The  past,  at  least  the  unpleasant  part  of 
it,  was  forgotten — the  future  unthought  of, 
in  the  bliss  of  the  present ;  and  the  un- 
disguised conduct  of  their  mistress  towards 
our  hero  admonished  the  retainers  that  her 
favour  was  most  easily  won  by  him  who 
could  best  pay  court  to  the  young  stranger. 

With  difficidty  could  the  Lady  Helen,  by 
her  most  skilful  management,  keep  her 
pawing  steed  in  restraint,  while  she  directed 
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Lionel  to  dismount  two  of  liis  followers,  and 
furnish  lier  companions  v/ith  their  horses. 
The  fliithful  few,  overhearing  the  command, 
evinced  a  laudable  rivalry,  by  dismounting, 
one  and  all,  and  giving  up  their  steeds  for 
the  use  of  their  young  lady,  each  displaying 
an  eagerness  that  her  choice  might  fall  on 
his. 

Selecting  two,  they  ^vere  immediately  led 
forth ;  but  here,  an  unexpected  dilemma 
arose,  to  which  a  loud  explosion  of  laughter 
from  Blanche,  who  had  till  now  been  a 
patient  spectator  of  what  was  going  forward, 
was  the  uproarious  prelude.  Her  ladyship 
inquired,  Eosallin  smiled,  and  the  retainers 
stared  at  each  other,  till  the  gestures  of  the 
Prophetess  assumed  an  extravagance  so 
truly  comic,  and  her  garb  and  voice  were 
so  irresistibly  ludicrous, — she  having  donned 
the  cloak  and  slouch  of  old  Leslie,  which 
the  Lady  Helen  had  been  glad  to  lay  aside, 
when  beyond  the  reach  of  danger, — that  an 
absolute  chinking  match  of  the  whole  group 
became,  of  necessity,  the  consequence. 
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At  length  tlie  principal  actor  in  this-  far- 
cical scene  recovered  somethino'  like  the 
command  of  her  voice,  and  with  tears  of 
laughter  running  down  her  cheeks,  ex- 
claimed— 

"  I  shall  be  a  clean  bursten  woman,  an' 
ye  dinna  tak  awa  thae  lang  leggit  cattle.  I 
sail  burst  afore  your  leddyship,  as  sure  as 
there's  a  heaven  abune  us.  I  canna  hand 
my  auld  ribs  thegither."  Here  she  indulged 
in  another  clamorous  explosion,  to  the  no 
small  merriment  of  those  around  her,  who 
had  become  thoroughly  infected  with  her 
glee.  "  Keugh  !"  cried  she  again,  as  one  of 
the  animals  reared, — "  where  wad  my  auld 
shanks  hae  been,  an  I'd  trusted  'em  upo' 
that  masterfu'  beast?  Na,  na!  I'll  e'en 
-^vring  my  ain  neck  my  ain  way,  if  it  is  to  ])e 
wrung  at  a'.  'Thae  crazy  limbs," — looking 
downwards,  and  shewing  her  bony  shins, — 
''  worn  as  they  are,  can  gae  as  lang  as  man 
or  beast,  an'  ye  willna  gang  ower  quick  ; 
sae,  if  ye'll  e'en  start,  an'  no  gang  ower  far 
on  eend,  an'  draw  bridle  whiles,  that  I  may 
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come  up  wi'  ye,  ye'll  no'  fin'  me  far  be- 
hind." 

This  ridiculous  summing  up  of  her  terrors 
of  horsemanship,  and  of  her  own  pedestrian 
powers,  was  conclusive.  No  persuasion 
could  prevail  upon  her  to  mount  even  a  led 
horse,  and,  all  parties  being  in  a  conciliatory 
mood,  it  was  agreed  that,  as  there  was  no 
immediate  call  for  speedy  riding,  and  neither 
Lady  Helen  nor  Eosallin  had  by  any  means 
recovered  from  the  morning's  perils,  the 
party  should  proceed  at  a  slow  pace. 

To  this  measure  Blanche  assented  heart 
and  soul,  and  girding  up  her  loins,  prepared 
for  a  forced  march.  At  a  signal  given,  the 
portcullis  was  raised,  and  her  ladyship,  ex- 
tending a  largess  to  the  man-at-arms  whose 
charger  her  lover  had  selected,  sallied  out 
of  the  gate  by  the  side  of  Eosallin,  and  took 
the  road  to  Castle  Eden. 

Nothing  of  any  moment  transpired  on 
the  journey,  till  the  party  turned  an  angle 
of  the  road,  opposite  the  beautifully  romantic 
dean  of  Castle  Eden.     Here  they  came  full 
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on  a  gang  of  wandering  vagrants,  who,  like 
the  gipsies  of  later  times,  infested  the  ways 
in  the  north  of  England.  So  numerous 
were  they,  that  their  tents  extended  the  full 
length  of  the  brow  of  a  woody  dell,  selected, 
as  was  usual  with  these  idle  tribes,  with  so 
nice  a  view  to  comfort,  that,  if  the  wind 
blew  from  the  sea,  the  forest  intercepted  its 
keenness ;  if  from  the  north,  the  rising  brow 
of  the  declivity  was  their  protection ;  so  that 
they  were  exposed  only  to  the  sunny  south, 
and  the  reviving  west. 

Our  little  party  was  instantly  surrounded, 
and  their  ears  stunned  with  cries  of  "  A 
bonus !  a  bonus  !'*  by  voices  of  every  descrip- 
tion, from  that  of  the  nonagenarian  sibyl,  to 
that  of  the  two-year-old  of  the  fifth  genera- 
tion, mingled  with  the  barking  of  innume- 
rable curs,  and  the  screaming  of  all  the 
small  fry  of  the  gang,  who  were  too  young 
to  join  in  the  pursuit. 

Here  the  Prophetess  was  a  powerful 
auxiliary ;  for,  elbowing  her  way  to  an  old 
man,  who  was  seated  on  the  green  platform 
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in  front  of  the  tents,  she  threw  herself  down 
beside  him.  He  sat  motionless,  for  he  was 
blind  with  age;  the  wind  lifted  his  hair, 
which  was  white  as  driven  snow ;  the  sun 
shone  bright  on  his  nut-brown  cheek,  stained 
with  many  a  woodland  berry,  and  on  his 
brow,  furrowed  into  wrinkles  by  the  pelting 
of  many  a  winter's  storm.  There  sat  that 
"  old  man  gray,"  like  the  blasted  oak,  still 
barely  clinging  to  the  earth  by  his  naked 
roots,  among  his  sturdy  and  stately  sons 
and  grandsons  of  the  forest.  He  was  the 
father  of  his  tribe.  Blanche  whispered 
something  in  his  ear,  which,  he  again  com- 
municating it  to  those  around  him,  soon 
spread  through  the  whole  encampment,  and 
produced  an  almost  instantaneous  effect. 
An  avenue  opened  through  the  surrounding 
hundreds,  as  if  by  miraculous  interference ; 
and  instead  of  coarse  and  vituperative  lan- 
guage, the  certain  greeting  of  every  traveller, 
who  passed  without  paying  a  suitable  tri- 
bute, prayers  and  blessings  were  poured  on 
tlie  little  party  from   all  sides.     Blanche, 
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when  the  cavalcade  had  fairly  cleared  the 
encampment,  raised  her  arm  in  the  air,  and 
shouted — "  A  Neville !"  which  was  imme- 
diately caught  up  by  the  whole  tribe,  and 
repeated  with  the  most  vociferous  acclama- 
tion, to  the  no  small  wonder  of  Lady  Helen 
and  Kosallin,  to  whom  the  cause  and  con- 
duct of  this  extraordinary  scene  were  utterly 
inexplicable. 

At  the  distance  of  a  few  furlongs,  they 
halted,  and  refreshed  themselves  at  a  rude 
hostelrie,  on  the  road-side. 

The  repast,  to  which  our  hero  and  Lady 
Helen,  and  Blanche,  as  a  matter  of  favour, 
and  at  the  particular  request  of  her  lady- 
ship, sat  down,  though  taken  in  haste,  and 
consisting  of  little  more  than  such  as  the 
landlord  himself  would  ordinarily  feast  upon 
— namely,  bread,  butter,  eggs,  diied  fish, 
meat  pasty,  and  fresh  vegetables,  was 
nevertheless  attended  with  all  the  point  and 
solemnity  wliich  characterized  the  wide  dis- 
tinction between  the  noble  and  the  serf,  in 
those  days  of  feudal  longinquity. 

VOL.  II.  D 
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Lady  Helen  declined  the  pressing  invita- 
tions of  her  lover,  to  partake,  however 
slightly,  of  the  homely  fare  spread  out  before 
them,  on  a  clean  white  wrapper ;  not  because 
it  was  homely,  but  because  she  was  ill  at 
ease,  and  loathed  all  other  food,  except  a 
cup  of  cold  water,  which  was  her  only  beve- 
rage. 

Kosallin,  whose  morning  immersion  had 
pretty  well  digested  the  fare  of  Annie  Sour- 
crout,  and  who  was  too  elate  with  the  suc- 
cess of  his  exploit  to  give  way  to  any  depres- 
sion, devoured  a  goodly  portion  of  the  pasty, 
apparently  with  great  gout ;  but  Blanche, — 
what  shall  we  say  of  Blanche,  in  this  most 
trying  moment  ?  Eemember,  reader,  she 
had  run  a-foot,  for  nine  or  ten  miles,  with 
very  few,  and  very  short  intervals  of  rest. 

Praying  an  excuse,  in  her  own  way,  for 
all  bestiality  which  might  appear  on  the 
occasion,  and  throwing  the  blame  on  her 
locomotive  exertion,  which  had  created  a 
huge  and  almost  insatiable  appetite,  as  with 
reason  it  might, — she  laid  about  her,  right 
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and  left,  with  such  lusty  devotion,  while 
large  globules  of  perspiration  dripped  from 
every  angle  of  her  features,  that,  within  the 
region  of  her  arm's  sweep,  the  board  was 
very  soon  cleared. 

Lady  Helen  was  highly  amused  with  this 
natural  display  of  unceremonious  hunger, 
and  seeing  that  Blanche  fidgeted  about  very 
uncomfortably,  when  all  the  forage  within 
her  arm's  commotion  had  disappeared,  as- 
sisted cheerfully  in  putting  more  within  her 
reach. 

''  Dinna  fash  yoursel,  my  leddy,"  remon- 
strated Blanche,  somewhat  unintelligibly, 
her  masticators  being  clogged  with  the  last 
mouthful, — "  din  ye  na  snuff  the  reekin'  o' 
boiled  pease,  an'  a  gammon  o'  bacon  ?  I'm 
thinkin'  that'll  be  for  thae  thin-gutted  loons, 
stickin  out  o'  the  wa',  yonder,"  pointing  to 
the  file  of  retainers,  at  the  back  of  their 
mistress ;  "  but  I'll  e'en  mak'  ane  amang 
'em,  alway  wi'  your  leddyship's  leave.  I 
dinna  relish  thae  caiild  messes,  after  sae 
lang  a  step." 

d2 
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Little  as  this  last  assertion  was  corro- 
borated by  the  testimony  of  her  own  eyes, 
the  Lady  Helen  signified  that  Blanche  was 
perfectly  at  liberty  to  partake  with  the 
retainers,  if  she  pleased;  and  dismissing 
them  from  their  attendance  on  her  person, 
she  bad  Lionel  see  that  the  wants  of  Blanche 
were  attended  to  in  every  particular. 

Thus  authorized,  the  gratified  Blanche 
waited  no  second  permission,  but  swallowing 
her  last  mouthful,  with  a  gulp,  led  the  way, 
with  most  masculine  strides,  to  the  kitchen, 
to  which  she  was  irresistibly  attracted  by 
the  savoury  steam  issuing  therefrom.  The 
attendants,  paying  their  devoirs  as  they 
retreated,  immediately  followed  her. 

Once  again  alone  with  her  lover,  Helen 
felt  a  sickening  return  of  that  deep  and 
inconsolable  melancholy,  which  had  been, 
hitherto,  too  prominent  a  feature  in  all 
their  interviews.  As  she  sighed,  Eosallin 
would  have  caught  the  infection,  but  he  felt 
that  it  was  now  a  favourable  time  to  fortify 
her  mind  against  the  calumnious  reports 
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wliicli  lie  could  not  doubt  would  certainly 
be  spread  abroad,  after  what  his  open  ene- 
mies, and  his  still  more  unthinking  friends 
chose  to  call  his  defection  from  the  church. 
He  therefore  rallied  his  resolution,  and 
began ;  but  she  stopped  him  in  the  midst 
of  his  half-expressed  exhortations.  The 
most  unbending  string  in  her  bosom, — its 
fidelity, — was  touched;  a  flush  of  partial, 
but  loving  displeasure,  mantled  over  her 
fair  cheek,  and  a  tear  of  tender  reproach 
started  into  her  dark  eye. 

^'Kosallin,"  said  she,  "you  should  not 
suspect  your  Helen  so.  In  what  is  my 
fidelity  open  to  a  doubt  ?  The  pledge  that 
sealed  our  love  still  presses  against  the  heart 
you  would  wring  so  keenly.  They  have 
not  despoiled  me  of  that,  though  some  sacri- 
legious hand  has  torn  from  my  bosom  the 
jewelled  cross.  Believe  me,  dearest  Edgar, 
I  am  not  to  blame.  The  first  glimmer  of 
returning  sensation,  after  I  saw  you  so 
fearfully  beset  in  the  ruins,  was  a  thought 
on  the  safety  of  my  hallowed  pledges.     Of 
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one  they  have  robbed  me;  but  the  more 
precious  is  here  still.  Doubt  me  no  more, 
Rosallin.  Can  you  think  that  the  avowed 
hostility,  or  still  more  dangerous  sophistry 
of  your  enemies,  or  the  mistaken  represent- 
ations of  your  friends,  can  shake  me?  No, 
Edgar !  If  an  angel  from  heaven  were  to 
speak  shame  of  thee,  unless  the  unerring 
truth  of  God  shone  in  his  features,  I  would 
avoid  him,  as  tlie  Spirit  of  Darkness  sent  to 
tempt  me.  It  was  a  faulty  thing  to  doubt 
your  Helen  so." 

The  enraptured  lover  was  embarrassed, 
and  his  embarrassment  did  but  increase 
when  he  attempted  to  reply.  An  action 
often  relieves  the  heart,  and  speaks  the 
volumes  it  would  unfold,  when  the  tongue 
is  powerless.  Such  was  his  resource ; — 
he  placed  before  her  the  recovered  cross. 
Eagerly  did  the  delighted  Helen  press  the 
dear  token  to  her  lips  and  bosom,  and 
fondly  did  she  kiss  the  hand  that  restored 
it.  With  the  tumultuous  solicitude  of 
young  and  fervent  love,  did  she  elicit  from 
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him,  by  repeated  questions,  a  detail  of  the 
circumstances  which  ensued  on  her  depriva- 
tion in  the  ruins.  The  name  of  Blanche 
often  occurring,  as  a  principal  actor  in  the 
scene,  and  as  an  unshaken  friend  of  their 
interests,  it  became  a  matter  of  inquiry 
with  the  lovers,  why  she  should  thus  court 
danger  for  their  protection,  which  no  facts 
within  their  knowledge  could  satisfactorily 
explain.  Her  prophetic  annunciation  of 
their  future  destiny,  too,  was  a  topic  of 
vital  interest,  and  long  did  they  ponder  on 
those  fate-bearing  words — 

"  With  the  shaft  in  his  heart,  he  will  falter — that  night, 
The  name  of  the  Foundling,  his  birth,  and  liis  right," — 

and  the  further  development  of  their  hopes 
and  wishes,  as  addressed  to  Lady  Helen — 

"  Time  will  be,  the  Foundling  will  call  thee  his  bride, 
And  bring  thee  a  name,  and  a  dowry  beside." 

Thus,  in  the  interchange  of  mutual  con- 
fidence and  affection,  had  an  hour  been 
whiled  away,  when  the  declining  sun  ad- 
monished them  that  Lumley  was  yet  far 
distant. 
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Taking  his  last  miwedded  kiss,  tliougli 
he  knew  it  not,  Eosallin,  at  the  request  of 
her  ladyship,  summoned  to  horse.  The 
command  was  instantly  obeyed,  and  the 
party  set  forward,  with  their  pedestrian 
companion,  towards  Durham. 

Long  before  they  reached  the  precincts 
of  the  proud  city,  its  magnificent,  stupen- 
dous, and,  even  then,  venerable  cathedral, — 
that  solemn  pile  of  Anglo-Norman  magni- 
ficence and  devotion, — that  sepulchre  of 
many  a  noble  Norman  chief, — the  shrine  of 
St.  Cuthbert,—  the  mausoleum  of  the  vene- 
rable Bede,  mounted  on  the  loftiest  acclivi- 
ties of  the  Wear, — reared  its  hoary  towers 
before  them,  and  buried  its  grey  battle- 
ments in  the  clouds.  As  they  approached, 
the  structure  moved  with  panoramic  majesty 
over  the  heavens,  and,  as  they  entered  the 
city,  frowned,  in  lofty  solitude,  above  them. 

Blanche,  at  her  own  request,  w^as  here 
left  behind,  with  express  orders  to  attend 
at  Lumley  Castle  on  the  following  day; 
and  our  travellers,  pricking  their  steeds  to 
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a  brisker  pace,  never  drew  bridle  till  they 
had  cleared  the  Durham  Moor,  in  those 
days  infested,  as  we  have  seen,  by  a  rapa- 
cious gang  of  banditti,  for  the  most  part 
the  creatures  of  Hepburn.  This  suspicious 
locality  safely  passed,  all  apprehensions 
were  at  an  end,  and  reining  in  their  steeds, 
they  leisurely  made  for  the  castle. 

Darkness  had  set  in,  when  the  party  drew 
up  at  the  gate.  The  report  that  their  young 
Lady  had  returned  flew  like  wildfii'e,  when 
her  voice  had  been  once  heard  by  the  warder, 
and  numerous  attendants  waited  to  receive 
their  mistress. 

To  the  utmost  surprise  of  the  travellers, 
on  entering  the  great  hall  of  the  Castle,  they 
encountered  Sir  William  Hepburn,  in  com- 
pany with  Lord  and  Lady  Lumley.  The 
Black  Chief  rested  on  his  iron-sheathed 
sword,  and  scowled  vengeance  inexpressible. 
The  demon  glance  of  his  piercing  black  eye, 
overhung  by  a  shaggy  brow  of  the  same 
dark  hue,  at  the  peak  of  a  lofty,  narrow,  and 
lowering  forehead,  clustered  with  thick,  neg^ 
d3 
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lected  locks  of  matted  hair,  searched  to  the 
very  soul  of  Lady  Helen,  as  she  turned  from 
the  frowns  of  her  father,  and  the  reproving 
glance  of  her  mother.  But  the  expression 
on  the  countenance  of  Lady  Lumley  was 
various  : — at  one  moment  her  lip  curled  in 
scorn  on  the  Black  Chief,  whose  insults  she 
had  neither  forgotten  nor  forgiven;  —  at 
another,  she  looked  reproachfully  on  her 
lord,  as  if  he  had  done,  or  omitted  something, 
contrary  to  her  ladyship's  wishes. 

The  partial  light,  which  but  half  illumined 
the  hall,  threw  our  hero  in  the  shade  of  the 
group ;  but  he  could  not  silently  witness  the 
black  scowl  with  which  Hepburn  attempted 
to  look  down  and  overawe  the  shrinking 
Helen.  Steadily  advancing  to  the  lord  of 
the  Castle,  he  said,  with  a  boldnes§  which 
stung  the  Black  Chief  to  the  core, — 

"  Sir  Marmaduke  Lord  Lumley  will  not 
refuse  private  audience  to  one  who  can  uncoil 
a  viper  that  has  long  been  preying  on  the 
vitals  of  his  house — who  can  unfold  to  him 
secret  operations  which  strike  at  the  very 
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existence  of  his  noble  family.  Methinks  tlie 
abducer  of  the  Lady  Helen  Liimley  looks  a 
bold,  but  sorry  traitor  in  her  father's  hall." 

Lord  Luinley  started;  and  the  gauntlet 
of  Sir  William  was  heard  to  strike  heavily, 
but  sharply,  on  the  hilt  of  his  sword.  Ros- 
allin,  roused  by  the  clang,  could  no  longer 
control  his  ungovernable  hatred  for  the 
monster,  but  strode  up  to  him,  and  bearded 
him  to  his  face. 

"  Ay ! — curl  that  coward  lip,  and  strike 
that  dastard  hilt!  The  charge  was  taken 
where  'twas  meant,  Sir  William.  The 
adder,  false  knight,  has  but  a  mawkish  relish 
for  the  venom  he  himself  distils." 

So  direct  a  charge  of  cowardice  and 
treachery,  spoken  in  the  great  hall  of  Luni- 
ley,  and  in  the  presence,  too,  of  the  lord  and 
lady  of  the  mansion,  pierced  to  the  very 
core.  'The  knight  looked  round  him ; — the 
fitful  flashes  of  his  eye  spoke  the  volcanic 
fury  within.  At  length,  with  an  assumption 
of  coolness  and  composure,  he  turned  to 
Lord  Lumley,  and  said — 
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^'Lct  the  apostate  rave!  You  have  it, 
from  the  testimony  of  Brother  Andrew,  that 
he  would  make  your  daughter  the  minion  of 
his  pleasures ;  and " 

"Liar!"  cried  the  indignant  Eosallin, 
springing  at  the  embroidered  collar  which 
encircled  the  throat  of  the  traitor,  and  hurl- 
ing him,  with  desperate  strength,  to  the 
hall-floor — "too  false  for  hell — hell  itself 
would  eject  thee !" 

The  hall  of  Lumley  returned  ten  thousand 
echoes  to  tlie  voice  of  the  angry  speaker, 
and  recorded  the  recreant  chieftain's  shame 
on  every  stone,  before  tlie  clashing  of  his 
mail,  as  he  fell,  could  drown  the  ceaseless 
mockery. 

Lord  Lumley  forthwith  summoned  some 
of  his  men-at-arms  from  the  outposts  of  the 
Castle.  Another  moment,  and  the  brave 
Rosallin  was  under  arrest,  and  one  of  the 
retainers  proceeded  to  fetter  him.  The  fire 
of  every  Lumley  flashed  from  the  eye,  and 
flamed  in  the  heart  of  Helen,  as  she  inter- 
posed her  own  hand,  to  stay  the  degrading 
operation. 
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"Exceed  not  your  authority,  at  your 
peril !"  cried  slie ;  and,  turning  to  her  father 
— "  Sir  Marmaduke  Lord  Lumley's  orders 
are  not  accustomed  to  be  thus  exceeded." 

The  parent  was  struck  with  the  audacity 
of  his  child,  who,  unless  under  the  influence 
of  extraordinary  excitement,  could  not  thus 
have  laid  aside  her  natural  gentleness  of 
disposition.  It  was,  however,  well  known 
that  she  had  always  entertained  a  mortal 
aversion  to  Desmond,  the  man-at-arms  who 
liad  attempted  to  fetter  her  lover,  and  had 
often  expressed  a  dread  of  approaching  the 
Castle  at  the  eastern  front,  solely  because 
his  post  often  required  his  presence  in  that 
quarter. 

The  baffled  retainer  stood,  with  his  eyes 
cast  downwards,  and  the  manacles  dangling 
from  his  hand.  Lady  Helen  gazed  him 
through  and  through,  as  if  the  slightest 
motion  of  his  frame  would  lead  to  some 
important  discovery. 

During  the  pause  created  by  this  extra- 
ordinary scene,  and  while  the  attention  of 
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the  group  was  called  to  the  singular  conduct 
of  the  Lady  Helen,  the  Black  Chief  drew 
his  dirk  unseen,  and  made  a  deadly  thrust 
at  the  side  of  Rosallin,  which  must  have 
proved  fatal,  had  not  the  trusty  arm  of 
Lionel  struck  down  the  weapon.  A  hasty 
oath  from  Desmond,  who  was  still  under- 
going the  scrutiny  of  Lady  Helen,  betrayed 
what  she  had  so  vehemently  suspected. 

''  It  is  he !"  she  exclaimed,  with  the  rap- 
ture attendant  on  a  successful  discovery. 
"  Lionel,  bind  him  with  these  very  fetters. 
In  my  father's  halls,  I  charge  him  with 
plotting  my  father's  destruction." 

The  accused  looked  guiltily  around  him, 
and  encountered  the  gaze  of  Eosallin,  who 
instantly  recognised  in  him  the  ferocious 
features  of  Eebello,  and  the  hypocritical 
outline  of  Brother  Andrew,  This  was  a 
third,  and  yet  more  dangerous  character,  for 
the  triple  traitor  to  assume. 

"  My  lord,"  cried  our  hero,  clasping  his 
hands,  "  your  daughter  has  this  night 
detected  the  evil   genius  of  your  house! 
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That  garb  veils  the  most  loathsome  mass  of 
hypocrisy  and  villany  that  was  ever  x^er- 
mitted  to  disfigui'e  creation.  It  is  a  guilty 
thing  to  let  him  live," 

His  lordship  was  thunderstruck,  and, 
determined  to  inquire  farther,  waved  the 
men-at-arms  to  leave  the  hall  with  their 
prisoners;  charging  Lionel  to  look  to  the 
comforts  of  the  young  stranger,  till  his  con- 
duct should  be  unravelled,  and  to  guard 
Desmond,  with  the  utmost  strictness,  till 
further  orders. 

A  look  of  fondness,  such  as  none  else 
could  spell,  passed  between  the  Lady  Helen 
and  Rosallin,  as  they  were  thus  temporarily 
separated.  When  the  hall  was  cleared,  it 
was  discovered  that  Hepburn  also  was  miss- 
ing, at  which  Sir  Marmaduke  expressed 
surprise. 

"  My  father !"  exclaimed  Lady  Helen, 
throwing  herself  on  her  knees, ''  if  you  knew 
all,  you  would  not  wonder  that  Hepburn  is 
not  here;  but  rather,  that  he  had  dared 
again  to  face  a  Lumley.     Forgive  your 
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fugitive  child!  I  did  wrong  to  leave  the 
Castle  alone,  after  sunset;  but  out  of  the 
error,  though  I  cannot  plead  it  as  an  excuse, 
has  arisen  a  good,  which  our  threatened 
house  may  hail  as  its  deliverance.  Hepburn 
is  not  here,  for  obvious  reasons ;  but  say  you 
forgive  your  erring  child,  and,  if  it  please 
my  honoured  mother,  we  will  retire  to  a 
more  fitting  place,  and  then  you  shall  know 
all." 

Lady  Lumley,  who  had,  with  silent  but 
deep  emotion,  surveyed  the  whole  proceed- 
ings, now  took  a  part ;  and,  as  if  relenting 
her  former  severity,  raised  her  kneeling 
daughter,  clasped  her  in  a  maternal  embrace, 
and  supporting  her  exhausted  frame  on  one 
side,  while  his  lordship  tenderly  took  the 
hand  that  was  disengaged,  led  her  to  the 
family  chamber. 
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CHAPTER  XVIII. 


"  Sleep  hath  its  own  world, 
And  a  wide  realm  of  wide  reality  ; 
And  dreams,  in  their  development,  have  breath, 
And  tears,  and  tortures,  and  the  touch  of  joy." 

BtroN. 

Lady  Helen  tlioiigli  pressed  to  retire  for 
tlie  night,  and  reserve  her  disclosures  for  the 
ensuing  day,  prevailed  on  her  parents  to 
listen  to  the  detail  of  the  mysterious  and 
horrible  events  which  had  occurred,  since 
her  departure  from  the  Castle,  on  the  pre- 
ceding evening.  This,  omitting  the  secret 
of  her  betrothal,  she  related  faithfully,  with 
an  emphasis  of  tone  and  an  energy  of  ges- 
ture, which  at  times  astonished,  at  times 
drew  tears  from  her  listening  parents.     To 
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the  exposure  of  tlie  triple  character  of  the 
treacherous  Desmond,  his  lordship  could 
scarcely  lend  a  patient  ear,  when  he  thought 
of  the  danger  he  had  so  providentially 
escaped. 

The  agony  depicted  on  the  pallid  features 
and  shrinking  form  of  Helen,  when  she 
revealed  the  horrid  purpose  she  had  medi- 
tated, of  robbing  Almighty  God  of  his  prero- 
gative, and  tarnishing  the  line  of  Lumley 
with  the  name  of  a  suicide,  struck  her  lis- 
teners with  alarm;  but  when,  with  clasped 
hands  upraised,  she  told  what  she  knew  of 
her  deliverance,  and  the  intrepid  deed  which 
saved  her  preserver,  her  voice  faltered,  and 
her  heart  heaved  as  she  continued, — 

"  Was  it  for  this  he  was  made  a  prisoner 
in  my  father's  house?" — and  sunk  speechless 
on  the  neck  of  her  mother. 

"We  will  right  him,  on  the  instant!" 
exclaimed  Lord  Lumley,  summoning  an 
attendant  from  the  ante-room.  "  Take  this 
signet,"  he  continued,  "  and  bid  Lionel  set 
the  young  stranger  at  large,  on  his  parole  of 
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honour,  not  to  quit  the  precincts  of  the 
Castle." 

"My  noble  father!"  exclaimed  Helen, 
raising  herself  upright, — "I'll  pledge  my 
existence  he  will  never  violate  his  parole. 
Oh!  forgive  me,  if  I  have  sinned  against 
our  house.  Your  daughter  is  the  hetrothed 
of  the  persecuted  Kosallin." 

The  consternation  produced  by  this 
avowal  too  well  convinced  her  that  she 
had  indeed  sinned  unpardonably.  An  age 
of  distressing  privation  of  paternal  love  was 
traced  on  the  brow  of  her  father, — an  age 
of  maternal  slight,  on  the  lip  of  her  mother. 
Whither  to  turn  she  knew  not.  Her  father^s 
look  was  downcast — her  mother's,  fixed  on 
vacancy, — like  statues  of  disappointed  hope, 
and  insulted  pride  of  family.  She  stood 
between  them,  the  finished  emblem  of  re- 
quited, but  never-to-be-consummated  love. 
Her  soul  was  on  the  rack.  Before  her, — 
parents  whose  interminable  pride  was  stung, 
and  whose  lordly  hopes  were  for  ever  blasted 
by  the  untimely  error  of  their  child ; — absent 
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from  lier, — an  adored  and  adoring  lover, 
round  whom  romance  and  persecution  had 
thrown  a  halo  of  attraction,  which  drew 
every  feeling  of  her  soul  within  its  sphere. 
She  saw  his  lordship  rise,  and  pace  the 
apartment,  in  a  state  bordering  on  silent 
madness ;  alternately  striking  his  breast  and 
brow,  pausing  at  intervals,  and  throwing 
himself  into  thoughtful  attitudes,  which 
terminated  by  some  impassioned  symptom, 
that  the  conclusion  was  despair.  She  saw 
her  mother's  knitted  forehead  and  moving 
lip,  big  with  calculations  of  the  redeeming 
chances  of  her  error,  but  soon  subsiding  into 
that  alarming  fixedness,  which  hopelessness 
borrows  from  pride,  to  cover  its  disappoint- 
ment. She  thought  of  that  absent  one, 
whose  character  was  yet  open,  from  his 
unknown  parentage,  to  many  an  aspersion — 
whose  name  was  yet  sullied  with  the  ima- 
ginary crime  of  lowly  birth,  and  consequent 
unworthiness  of  blood — whose  actions  were 
yet  exposed  to  the  canker  of  every  foul 
calumnious  breath, — and  met  with  double 
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despondence    where    she   had    grasped    at 
hope. 

But  there  was  a  source  whence,  in  her 
destitute  state  of  mind,  she  snatched  at  con- 
solation. Strange  that  this  should  be  the 
frail  promise  held  out  by  Blanche's  predic- 
tion : — 

"  With  the  shaft  in  his  heart,  he  will  falter — that  night, 
The  name  of  the  Foundling,  his  birth,  and  his  right." 

*'  Then  my  Edgar  is  not  nameless," 
thought  she.  "  And  his  right !  Whence 
comes  his  right  ?  The  serf  has  no  rights — 
the  villein  has  no  rights.  Surely,  then,  he 
is  no  vassal!  Can  his  blood  be  gentle? 
Why  not?  If  so,  the  barrier  is  removed. 
Time  will  right  him; — they  will  consent. 
Blessed  thought!"  ejaculated  she,  audibly; 
and  as  the  sound  attracted  the  attention  of 
Lord  and  Lady  Lumley — ''  My  honoured 
parents,"  she  continued,  "if  you  can  continue 
to  bear  love  to  your  child,  do  not  withhold 
it.  Though  betrothed  to  Eosallin,  by  my 
hopes  of  Heaven,  I  swear  never  to  wed  him, 
without  your  consent;  but,  by   the   same 
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fervent  hopes,  I  swear  never  to  wed  an- 
other." 

The  partial  prospect  which  gleamed  from 
this  solemn  declaration,  that  the  heritage  of 
Lnmley  might  still  descend  to  noble  blood, 
proved  a  temporary  pacification, — as  both 
the  parents  conclnded,  that  time  and  the 
absence  of  the  beloved  object  would  work  a 
favourable  change  in  the  sentiments  of  their 
daughter.  A  reconciliation  consequently 
took  place,  accompanied,  nevertheless,  with 
an  admonitory  reproof  to  Lady  Helen,  that 
the  rash  steps  she  had  ventured  to  take  had 
well  nigh  wrecked  the  hopes  of  the  family. 
Peace  thus  restored,  his  lordship  again  ad- 
verted to  his  daughter's  extraordinary  com- 
munications. 

^^  For  the  unravelling  these  dark  plots," 
said  he,  "  we  will  send  a  despatch  for  our 
cousin,  De  Neville  of  Westmoreland,  now  at 
his  manor-house  of  Eaby.  Two  of  our 
men-at-arms  shall  depart  within  this  hour. 
Extraordinary  events  call  for  extraordinary 
measures.     We  shall  have  need  of  one  of 
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his  experience,  and  his  decided  and  manly 
character  will  stand  us  in  good  stead. 
Hepburn  has  played  us  foul,  and  shall  reap 
the  consequences  of  his  temerity.  The 
united  arms  of  De  Neville  and  Lumley  will 
soon  crush  his  overgrown  power.  He  has 
had  traitors  at  work.  We  will  confront 
this  Desmond  ;  and  if  we  elicit  from  him 
the  mal-practices  of  his  master,  it  will  be- 
come our  bounden  duty  to  root  him  and  his 
followers  out  of  the  country.  How  thinks 
my  lady?" 

"  Ever  as  her  dear  lord  would  wish,"  re- 
plied her  ladyship,  who  now  began  to 
tremble  lest  the  misguided  part  she  had 
acted,  in  concert  with  the  Black  Chief, 
in  constraining  her  daughter's  affections, 
should  be  disclosed  on  the  morrow,  and 
sow  dissension  between  her  and  her  lord. 
The  thoughtful  Helen  guessed  at  the  cause 
of  her  mother's  anxiety,  and  endeavoured  to 
alleviate  it,  by  taking  up  the  conversation 
with  her  father. 

"  Long,  my  noble  father — without  your 
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disapprobation,  at  least,  if  not  at  your  ex- 
press desire — did  my  honoured  mother  en- 
deavour to  train  me  to  love  the  malignant 
Hepburn,— but  she  knew  not  then  of  what 
ruthless  deeds  he  was  capable.  In  addition 
to  the  fair  and  insinuating  demeanour  in 
which  he  cloaked  his  reprobation,  he  pos- 
sessed that  nicely-balanced  distinction  of 
blood  and  power,  so  eagerly  sought  after  in 
an  alliance  with  our  house.  My  soul 
loathed  the  wily  serpent,  and  I  presumed  to 
disobey.  The  mesh  has  been  avoided;  but, 
my  father,  nerve  your  mind  to  hear 
calumny  of  the  blackest  dye  wantonly  pub- 
lished against  your  family.  Neither  my 
inestimable  mother  nor  your  unhappy  child 
is  likely  to  escape  its  malignity.  Let  them 
but  discover  in  Lord  Lumley  a  firm  confi- 
dence in  the  innocence  of  his  family,  and  it 
will  recoil  upon  its  promulgators,  and  defeat 
their  guilty  purpose." 

Thus  did  this  incomparable  child  weave 
a  screen  for  her  mother's  protection,  and 
interpose  it  between  the  breast  of  her  father 
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and  the  reports  wliicli  tlie  rash  and  un- 
thinking conduct  of  his  lady,  in  her  partici- 
pation with  Hepburn,  was  but  too  likely  to 
generate. 

The  delighted  mother  saw  all  the  beauty 
of  this  amiable  conduct,  and  conscience 
drew  a  tear  to  her  eye,  as  she  pressed  the 
hand  of  her  forgiving  child. 

The  angel  of  peace  feels  no  greater  bliss 
than  Helen  felt  at  that  moment.  She  had 
dissipated  from  the  mind  of  a  beloved 
mother  a  cloud  of  torturing  reflections, 
which  had  pressed,  like  an  incubus,  on  all 
its  pleasurable  emotions,  ever  since  that 
parent  had  discovered  the  error  into  which 
her  bigoted  veneration  for  the  opinions  of 
a  pretended  ecclesiastic  had  betrayed  her 
better  judgment,  and  given  deeper  root  to 
that  confidence  in  the  breast  of  her  father, 
which  circumstances,  but  for  this  timely 
caution,  might  have  eradicated  for  ever. 

With  a  glow  of  pleasure  to  which  she 
had  long  been  a  stranger,  Helen  imprinted 
a  filial  kiss  on  the  lips  of  her  parents,  took 

VOL.  II.  E 
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leave  of  them  for  the  night,  and,  attended 
by  Rosie,  proceeded  to  her  chamber. 

The  dark  and  unaccountable  conduct  of 
Hepburn  was  now  the  all-engrossing  sub- 
ject which  occupied  the  thoughts  and  con- 
versation of  the  lord  and  lady  of  the  Castle. 
The  scene  of  which  they  had  both  been  eye- 
witnesses struck  them  with  surprise,  but 
the  horrible  disclosures  of  their  injured 
child  opened  their  eyes  to  the  unblushing 
villanies  of  the  Black  Chief  ;  and  earnestly 
did  they  trust  to  wring  from  Desmond, 
whom  they  now  knew  to  have  been  their 
saintly  deceiver,  in  the  character  of  Brother 
Andrew,  a  full  corroboration  of  all  their 
daughter  had  revealed.  Though  neither  of 
them  doubted  the  veracity  of  Helen,  still 
the  charges  were  lodged  against  one  who 
held  a  high  grade  in  society  and  arms; 
and  unless  Desmond  should  criminate  him, 
it  was  likely  there  would  be  no  other  cor- 
roboration than  the  testimony  of  Rosallin, 
the  mortal  foe  of  the  accused. 

The  guilty  Desmond  was  known  to  be 
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a  character  whose  sullen  moroseness  of  as- 
pect, misanthropic  disposition,  and  insatiate 
thirst  for  blood,  had  long  secured  for  him 
the  hatred  of  his  fellows,  and  it  now  recurred 
forcibly  to  the  mind  of  Lord  Lumley,  that 
it  was  by  the  personal  interference  of  the 
Black  Chief  that  Desmond  had  been  per- 
mitted to  hold  a  place  amongst  the  Lumley 
retainers. 

It  seemed  a  query  which  no  speculation 
could  solve,  whether  he  would  voluntarily 
communicate  or  doggedly  refuse  to  throw 
light  upon  any  of  the  mysterious  circum- 
stances which  had  transpired.  Lord  Lumley, 
however,  after  some  time  spent  in  fruitless 
calculations  on  the  probable  result,  retired 
with  his  lady,  to  anticipate,  in  fretful  dreams, 
the  disclosures  of  the  forthcoming  day. 

In  the  meantime,  our  hero  was  lodged  in 
a  comfortable  and  commodious  apartment, 
in  the  southern  wing  of  the  Castle;  and 
considering  that  he  was  a  prisoner,  he  felt 
no  great  reason  to  be  dissatisfied  with  his 
accommodations.  He  flung  himself  on  a 
e2 
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couch,  at  his  first  entrance  into  the  chamber, 
and  consumed  his  thoughtful  hours  in  re- 
flecting on  the  heroism  and  devotion  of  his 
love.  At  length,  a  tap  at  the  door  aroused 
him,  and  not  a  little  was  he  surprised  to  find 
so  much  deference  paid  to  a  captive. 

It  was  Lionel,  with  the  commands  of  his 
lord,  that  the  young  stranger  was  to  be  set 
at  liberty,  and  that  his  honour  had  been 
held  a  sufficient  guarantee  that  he  would 
not  go  beyond  the  precincts  of  the  Castle. 

^'  Lionel,"  said  Eosallin,  on  hearing  this 
courteous  message,  ''  your  master  knows 
how  to  choose  an  efficient  security.  I  know 
not  whether  stone  walls  and  iron  fetters 
could  have  kept  me  in  this  place — for  there 
is  a  being  within  it  whose^^^f  could  crumble 
the  one,  and  dissolve  the  other;  but  now, 
my  honour's  bound,  and  were  an  angel  to 
beckon  me  hence,  I  would  not  follow  him. 
To  whom  do  I  owe  this  commutation  of 
sentence?" 

"  To  the  being,"  answered  Lionel,  "  wliose 
fiat  has  the  singular  efficacy  you  speak  of. 
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Tlie  attendant  who  bore  this  signet-ring, 
ere  he  could  quit  his  lordship's  presence, 
heard  our  young  mistress  say,  she  would 
pledge  her  existence  on  your  honour." 

"  And  she  shall  not  be  deceived.  Heroic 
girl!  I  am  yet  far  from  worthy  of  thee. 
Lionel,  you  love  your  young  mistress  well?" 

"  Love  her,  Sir  Stranger?  A  soldier  who 
has  an  only  child,  that  child  a  daughter, 
and  while  he  is  fighting  his  country's  battles 
in  a  foreign  land,  learns  that  she  is  threat- 
ened with  ruin,  and  in  the  same  breath  is 
told  that  Helen  of  Lumley  has  saved  her 
from  the  snare,  can  he — can  he,  if  he  has  a 
soldier's  heart,  be  too  grateful  to  such  an 
angel?  We  had  nothing  to  thank  her  with 
but  our  fidelity  and  our  tears.  We  gave 
her  those,  and  with  them  we  for  ever  pledged 
a  soldier's  truth,  and  the  gratitude  of  a 
soldier's  daughter." 

By  thus  calling  to  his  recollection  this 
circumstance  in  the  history  of  his  little 
family,  the  faithful  Lionel  awoke  the  most 
sensitive  emotion   he   had   ever   felt,    and 
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while  he  rudely  dashed  a  fresh  tear  from  his 
eye,  with  a  full  heart  he  resumed  his  story, 
at  the  earnest  request  of  Eosallin. 

"  We  were  under  the  walls  of  Montmo- 
renci,  with  the  valiant  Prince  Edward,  Sir 
Stranger,  and  well  I  recollect,  it  was  on  the 
very  evening  the  besieged  surrendered, 
when  a  raw  corps  of  men  reached  our  camp, 
to  join  the  noble  Percy,  whose  regular  band 
was  besieging  Orleans.  Among  the  recruits 
was  one  of  our  villagers.  We  early  became 
acquainted,  for  familiar  faces  are  easily  re- 
cognised in  foreign  lands ;  and  from  him  I 
learned,  that,  but  for  the  blessed  angel  who 
saved  my  child, '  she  must  have  fallen  a 
victim  to  the  lust  of  the  sensual  Hepburn. 
He  that  could  contemplate  this  brutal  deed 
received  her  from  her  father's  arms,  and 
promised  to  promote  her  in  his  household, 
pledging  himself  to  deliver  up  my  jewel  un- 
sullied, when  England  should  return  from 
the  shores  of  France  in  peace,  and  her 
father  should  appear  again  to  claim  her. 
With  a  light  and  bounding  heart,  I  bade  my 
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Alice  adieu — for  what  had  I  to  make  me 
sorrowful,  Sir  Stranger,  when  the  only  image 
of  my  departed  wife  was  comfortably  housed, 
and  gently  treated?  Scarcely  had  I  turned 
my  back  upon  our  cottage  home,  when  the 
monster  twined  his  wily  meshes  round  my 
girl,  and  promised  her  wealth  and  jewels. 
Compared  with  her  virtue,  such  baubles 
have  no  charm  for  a  soldier's  daughter. 
He  summoned  up  the  necromantic  agency  of 
hell,  to  aid  his  infernal  purpose: — there, 
too,  he  found  that  he  dealt  with  a  soldier's 
daughter.  Failing  in  all  his  diabolical  at- 
tempts, he  threatened  to  turn  my  child 
from  under  his  roof,  an  outcast  on  the  wide 
world.  For  that  she  feared  not ; — but  when, 
by  a  cruel  refinement  of  revenge,  he  resolved 
to  send  her  forth  with  a  brand  upon  her 
name,  then  was  she  undone  indeed — then 
had  her  friendless  heart  broke,- — but  an 
angel  of  pity  was  nearer  than  she  had  dared 
to  hope.  Though  death  was  the  menaced 
consequence,  she  flew  to  our  young  mistress, 
and  fell  with  her  sorrows  at  her  feet.     Fif- 
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teen  years  had  not  yet  ripened  the  blossoms 
of  our  sweet  lady's  youth,  but  in  her  soul 
burnt  all  the  heroism  of  a  Lumley.  The 
fruit  was  mature,  though  the  tree  was  but 
a  sapling.  She  raised  my  child,  and  found 
her  a  distant  asylum,  in  the  household  of 
Lord  Ealph  de  Neville,  where  the  blight  of 
the  seducer  never  reached  her.  Can  you, 
after  this,  Sir  Stranger,  doubt  that  Lionel 
loves  his  young  mistress  well?" 

Every  word  that  fell  from  the  faithful  old 
soldier,  during  this  artless  tale,  was  a  trea- 
sure to  Eosallin.  In  it  he  saw  nothing  but 
another  noble  instance  of  the  virtue  of  his 
inimitable  Helen.  It  also  satisfied  him,  that 
Lionel  was  more  bound  to  her  than  to  any 
other  earthly  being;  and  that  whatever 
could  afford  her  pleasure  would  be  readily 
grasped  at  by  the  old  retainer,  as  a  means 
of  paying  his  heavy  debt  of  gratitude.  This 
kindly  feeling  of  the  Lumley  squire  he 
therefore  carefully  fostered,  determining, 
should  circumstances  so  constrain  him,  to 
call  it  into  play.     With  warm  approbation 
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of  his  sentiments,  llosallin  Lade  the  trusty 
Lionel  a  cordial  ^'Good  night,"  and  re- 
questing to  be  awoke  with  the  sun  on  the 
following  morning,  retired  to  his  pallet. 

But  the  disturbed  niind  of  the  anxious 
lover  found  little  repose; — if  it  did  not 
actually  drive  sleep  from  his  pillow,  it  ren- 
dered liis  slumbers  too  fretful  to  be  of  long 
duration.  Dreams  of  the  most  deceitful 
kind  haunted  his  imagination. 

He  was  in  the  hall  of  Lumley,  battling 
the  air,  in  deadly  strife  with  his  mortal  foe, 
and  while  his  arm  was  raised  to  strike  the 
death-wound,  the  grisly  figure  of  a  man,  in 
cope  and  tonsure,  interposed,  and  caused  his 
arm  to  shrink  from  the  shedding  of  conse- 
crated blood.  But  while  it  was  upraised, 
another,  and  a  female  form,  appeared, 
arrayed  in  white,  of  middle  age,  and  ema- 
ciated with  early  woe,  who  seized  the  weapon 
from  his  grasp,  and  plunged  it  into  the  side 
of  the  seeming  priest,  proclaiming  him  in 
his  fall  to  be  tlie  bandit  Eebello.  The  dying 
body  partially  disappeared,  but  still  some- 
e3 
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thing  moved  that  seemed  like  the  half-seen, 
half-formed  vision  of  a  man.  It  grew  in 
hulk,  and  assumed  a  more  palpable  form, 
hut  yet  without  an  outline.  Other  figures 
— Lord  and  Lady  Lumley,  and  a  mailed 
warrior,  a  stranger  to  his  recollection — en- 
tered the  hall ;  and  as  they  gathered  round 
him,  the  unformed  apparition,  on  which  his 
imagination  had  so  long  dwelt,  burst  on  his 
sight,  in  the  semblance  of  Desmond.  The 
lord  and  lady  of  the  Castle  slowly  stalked, 
hand  in  hand,  to  the  upper  end  of  the  hall, 
and  seated  themselves,  leaving  the  seat  of 
honour  vacant  between  them.  A  heavy 
groan  now  struck  on  the  dreamer's  ear,  as  a 
form,  in  black  drapery,  dimly  seen,  passed 
between  him  and  the  vision  he  was  contem- 
plating. He  heard  the  well-known  sigh  of 
Helen,  but  the  figure  was  not  hers.  The 
sleeper  grew  restless,  and,  as  is  often  the 
case  when  our  dreaming  fancy  receives  a 
check,  the  scene  shifted  with  all  its  append- 
ages into  his  own  chamber.  The  female 
figure  who  had  stabbed  the  impostor,  Rebello 
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advanced  to  his  bed-side,  and  imprinting  a 
cold  kiss  on  his  forehead,  retreated  back- 
wards,  as  the  rest  of  the  group  gave  way, 
became  dim — yet  dimmer, — and  disappeared 
with  a  piercing  shriek,  A  deep-toned,  sepul- 
chral voice  was  heard  to  say, — "  He  does 
not  know  his  mother  !"  The  sound  chilled 
him,  but  the  sense  chilled  him  more.  He 
attempted  to  speak,  but  the  gauntleted 
hand  of  the  warrior  was  upheld  to  check 
him.  As  he  became  composed,  the  knight 
unclosed  his  vizor,  and  bending  his  vener- 
able features,  fixed  a  placid  look  upon  the 
dreamer,  and  slowly  turning  from  him, 
strode  thoughtfully  to  the  vacant  seat  be- 
twen  the  lord  and  lady  of  Lumley.  The 
same  hollow  voice  was  again  heard, — "  Does 
a  father  sit  in  judgment  on  his  child?" 
Again  the  slumberer  started ; — the  vision  of 
his  fancy  was  overset,  but  his  ambition  now 
dreamt,  and  the  scene  gave  place  to  a  field 
of  battle,  lined  with  battalions  of  combatants, 
of  whom  he  thought  he  was  one.  The  charge 
sounded,  and  was  immediately  followed  by 
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tiie  concussion  of  two  empires.  He  fought, 
and  slaughtered.  A  knight  in  black  armour 
haunted  his  step,  and  was  ever  at  his  side, 
goading  him,  by  his  glorious  example,  to 
deeds  of  chivalry.  A  heavy  lunge  from  the 
spear  of  a  mounted  adversary  threatened  to 
rob  him  of  his  gallant  companion,  when  he 
plunged  his  pike  into  the  breast  of  the  foe- 
man's  charger,  and  flung  its  rider  to  the 
ground.  The  sound  of  many  voices  pro- 
claimed,— ''  Nobly  has  he  won  his  spurs! — 
he  has  saved  the  son  of  the  king !"  In  the 
next  instant,  the  dreamer  fancied  himself  a 
belted  knight,  and,  at  once,  worthy  of  his 
love.  But  the  fantasy  was  too  pleasing  to 
endure.  He  became  restless,  and,  on  a 
sudden,  his  imagination  transported  him  to 
his  cell  at  the  Priory,  where  the  singing  of 
the  birds,  the  morning  sunbeam,  and  the 
matin  bell,  were  all  summoning  him  to  rise. 
Monastic  discipline,  to  which  he  had  been 
so  long  inured,  had  still  its  predominating 
influence,  and  he  almost  instinctively  opened 
his  eyes,  to  obey  the  sound,  when  he  dis- 
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covered  tliiit  the  suii  had  akeady  climbed 
the  horizon,  and  that,  instead  of  his  being 
in  his  cell  at  Finchale,  he  was  on  his  parole 
of  honour,  in  an  apartment  of  Lumley 
Castle. 

The  pillow  of  Lady  Helen  had  not  been 
less  troubled.  As,  when  we  have  a  beloved 
object  in  view,  our  dreams  are  frequently 
less  of  the  object  itself,  than  of  the  means  of 
attaining  it,  so  it  had  been  with  Eosallin. 
The  figure  of  his  love  had  scarcely  flitted  past 
his  pillow,  but  every  scene  his  imagination 
conjured  up  was  immediately  connected  with 
his  hopes  of  one  day  calling  his  betrothed 
his  bride.  But  Helen  had,  all  the  night, 
communed  with  the  phantom  of  her  lover, 
followed  him  through  camps,  and  witnessed 
deeds  of  more  than  human  daring; — heard 
him  proclaimed  the  son  of  some  proud 
knight ; — seen  him  received  as  a  peer  in  her 
father's  halls,  and  almost  pressed  to  wed  her. 
She  fancied  herself  led  to  the  altar,  and  her 
earthly  bliss  complete.  But  ere  the  parties 
had  left  the  sacred  dwelling,  a  dark  female 
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figure  laid  one  chill,  ghastly  hand  on  hers, 
and,  with  the  other,  pointed  to  the  monk 
that  had  united  them,  whose  sacerdotal 
robes  dissolved  away  like  mist,  and  exposed 
the  form  of  Kebello,  clad  in  his  bandit  garb. 
Her  hopes  thus  blasted,  she  attempted  to 
shriek,  but  could  not.  She  saw  her  lover 
surrounded  by  armed  men,  who  were  fast 
dragging  him  from  her  fading  sight,  when, 
in  her  struggles  to  follow  him,  she  awoke, 
trembling  violently,  and  unable  to  subdue 
the  lowness  of  spirits  into  which  the  catas- 
trophe of  her  dreaming  imagination  had 
plunged  her. 
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CHAPTER  XIX. 


"  And  many  an  old  man's  sigh,  and  many  a  widow's, 
And  many  an  orphan's  water- standing  eye, 
Men  for  their  sons,  wives  for  their  husbands'  fate, 
And  orphans  for  their  parents'  timeless  death 
Shall  rue  the  hour,  that  ever  thou  wast  born." 

King  Henry  the  Sixth. 


The  loquacity  of  Rosie,  who  was  summoned 
to  the  morning  toilette  of  her  young  mis- 
tress, lost  all  its  wonted  efficacy  in  raising 
her  spirits,  and,  in  consequence,  subsided 
into  a  pettishness  which  the  little  waiting- 
maid  could  well  assume,  when  she  felt  her 
communications  slighted.  She,  however,  at 
last  hit  upon  a  string  which  vibrated  to  the 
touch,  when  she  observed  that  the  young 
stranger  had  been  seen  on  the  lawn  betimes, 
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that  very  blessed  morning,  with  a  village 
maiden,  and  that  he  seemed  very  kind  in- 
deed with  her. 

It  was  not  that  Helen  felt  any  pang  of 
so  mean  a  passion  as  jealousy ;  it  was  not 
that  she  indulged  any  emotion  of  disap- 
pointed confidence;  for  she  placed  an  im- 
plicit reliance  on  the  fidelity  of  Rosallin, 
and  reposed  with  security  on  the  rock  of  his 
virtue.  Her  only  alarm  was  that  his  con- 
duct might  be  construed  by  others  less 
impartially. 

She  stepped  out  into  a  verandah  which 
overlooked  the  lawn,  and  descried  the  object 
of  her  reflections  slowly  advancing  towards 
the  Castle,  with  his  hands  in  thoughtful 
attitude  behind  him.  He  was  then  unac- 
companied, but,  in  the  distance,  might  be 
seen  the  companion  of  his  morning's  tete-d- 
tete^  brushing  the  dew  before  her,  in  the 
direction  of  the  village.  Her  step  was  not 
that  of  a  village  maid;  it  was  the  well- 
known  form  of  Sidney. 

Lady  Helen  had  heard,  in  her  visits  to 
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the  Grotto,  that  Rosallin  was  not  an  unfre- 
quent  companion  of  an  evening  hour  with 
Oscar's  reputed  daughter,  and  he  himself 
had  related  to  her  the  circumstances  of  their 
parting  interview.  Why,  then,  should  they 
seek  another  meeting  ?  And,  if  not  sought, 
why  was  Sidney  in  the  precincts  of  the 
Castle  so  early? 

The  rustling  of  her  ladyship's  drapery 
now  attracted  the  attention  of  Eosallin  as 
he  thoughtfully  wended  past  the  south- 
western angle  of  the  Castle ;  and  raising  his 
eyes,  they  fell  full  on  the  form  of  his  love. 
He  would  have  flown  to  the  foot  of  the 
verandah,  but  the  motion  of  her  hand  inti- 
mated to  him  that  there  was  danger  almost 
in  recognition.  His  little  experience  told 
him  how  capable  even  a  whisper  of  his 
morning's  conduct  might  be  of  misconstruc- 
tion; he  contented  himself  therefore  with  a 
slight  wave  of  the  hand,  and  hurried  to  his 
apartment. 

Here  his  first  thought  was  on  the  feelings 
of  Helen,  supposing,  as  he  had  little  room 
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to  doubt,  that  she  had  seen  him  with  Sidney. 
Firm  in  virtue,  as  true  in  love,  a  blush 
tinged  his  cheek  at  the  reflection,  and  he 
resolved  not  to  leave  the  tarnish  of  a 
questionable  construction  one  moment  on 
his  honour,  or  the  pain  of  disappointment 
one  moment  on  the  mind  of  his  love. 

Lionel  was  immediately  sought  to  be  the 
bearer  of  his  justification.  But  by  what 
token  was  he  to  convince  his  Helen  of  the 
purity  of  his  motive,  in  an  interview  with 
one,  whose  loveliness  was  the  admiration  and 
envy  of  the  country-side,  and  from  whom, 
as  he  had  said,  he  had  taken  his  farewell 
parting?  However  much  dependence  might 
be  placed  on  the  fidelity  of  the  squire,  he 
could  not  well  be  intrusted  with  a  verbal 
message  on  so  delicate  a  subject,  and  ma- 
terials for  a  written  communication  were 
not  to  be  readily  procured.  Plucking  a 
white  harebell  from  a  small  flower  terrace, 
arranged  along  the  moulding  of  the  Castle 
wall,  beneath  his  window, — 

"Lionel,"  said  he,  "bear  this  to  your 
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young  mistress.  Tell  her  that  breath  is 
not  a  better  emblem  of  life  than  the  white- 
ness of  this  beautiful  flower  is  of  unsullied 
purity ;  that  tears  are  not  a  better  emblem 
of  sorrow  than  its  fragile  weakness,  yielding 
to  but  thriving  in  the  thunder  storm,  is  of 
persecuted  innocence,  when  emerging  from 
the  cloud  of  suspicion.  Tell  her  that  Oscar 
the  hermit  is  dying — that  the  hapless  Sidney 
is  alone  and  destitute.  Go! — lose  not  a 
moment,  and  bear  back  to  me  her  com- 
mands." 

Though  he  knew  that  he  undertook  a 
hazardous  task,  Lionel  hesitated  not  to  per- 
form it.  The  way  to  the  apartment  of 
Lady  Helen  lay  directly  past  the  sleeping 
chamber  of  Lord  and  Lady  Lumley.  It 
was  a  part  of  the  Castle,  too,  forbidden  to 
the  retainers  and  male  domestics,  and  into 
which  he  could  not  therefore  possibly  justify 
intrusion.  Haste  and  caution  were  his  most 
likely  means  of  success. 

Fortunately  no  accident  detained  him  on 
the  way  to  his  young  lady.     The  door  was 
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answered  by  Kosie,  who,  on  hearing  that  the 
squire's  errand  was  to  speak  with  her  lady- 
ship, felt  so  intolerable  an  itching  to  possess 
herself  of  his  business,  that  she  positively 
interdicted  any  other  mode  of  communication 
than  through  herself,  which  she  deemed  only 
proper,  seeing  that  she  held,  in  her  own 
conceit,  the  important  situation  of  adviser 
and  guardian,  as  well  as  that  of  waiting- 
maid,  to  her  young  mistress. 

The  squire  of  Lumley,  however,  manfully 
resisted  her  pertinacious  claim,  upon  which 
the  door  was  pettishly  closed  in  his  face. 
Nothing  routed  by  this  incivility,  he  applied 
again,  to  the  great  mortification  of  Eosie, 
but  to  his  own  great  joy,  when  Lady  Helen 
herself  attended,  and  cordially  bade  him 
good  morrow. 

With  all  the  respect  which  discipline  en- 
forces, added  to  that  which  a  man  feels 
when  he  stands  where  he  owes  a  debt  of 
gratitude,  Lionel  communicated  the  message 
of  Eosallin,  concluding  by  placing  the  hare- 
bell on  the  palm  of  her  ladyship's  hand. 
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Spelling  over  in  her  mind,  for  some 
moments,  the  meaning  of  her  lover,  and 
contemplating,  with  delighted  gaze,  the 
welcome  harbinger  of  his  immaculate  mind, 
Lady  Helen  placed  the  token  in  her  bosom, 
and  said, — 

"  Tell  the  young  stranger,  Lionel,  that  if 
I  read  his  harebell  rightly,  its  little  life  will 
not  sooner  fade,  than  the  breath  of  suspicion 
from  the  lustre  of  an  innocent  mind ;  its  fine- 
spun texture  makes  not  a  closer  web,  than 
confidence  round  the  heart  that  truly  loves. 
Tell  him  the  hermit  and  his  desolate  child 
shall  be  my  immediate  care." 

The  faithful  squire's  hope  now  was  to 
return  with  the  same  safety  he  came,  which 
had  become  a  main  difficulty,  in  consequence 
of  the  announcement  of  Lord  Ealph  de 
Neville's  arrival.  To  remain  where  he  was, 
was  dangerous,  as  it  was  more  than  his 
squireship  was  worth  for  Lord  Lumley  to 
be  before  him  in  the  breakfasting  hall ; — to 
proceed  was  no  less  so,  as  the  bustle  in  the 
gallery  made  it  next  to  impossible  for  him 
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to  pass  without  provoking  inquiry.  He  did, 
however,  reach  the  foot  of  the  staircase 
leading  to  the  apartment  of  Rosallin,  unmo- 
lested ;  but  here,  the  challenge, — "  Have  you 
seen  Lionel?" — addressed  by  a  man-at-arms 
to  one  of  his  fellows,  struck  him  with  ap- 
prehension. He  suddenly  turned  the  angle 
of  the  corridor,  and  was  immediately  ac- 
costed. 

"  His  lordship  has  been  some  time  in  the 
breakfasting  hall  with  Lord  Ealph  de  Ne- 
ville, and  expresses  surprise  and  indignation 
that  Lionel  is  off  his  post." 

The  old  soldier  was  staggered.  It  stung 
him  to  the  quick,  to  have  been  guilty  of  a 
breach  of  discipline  so  unpardonable,  as  he 
thought,  in  one  of  his  age  and  experience. 

A  stern  disapproval  of  his  own  conduct 
sat  on  his  hoary  brow,  and  a  blush  of 
honourable  shame  overspread  his  cheek. 
While  doing  his  duty  to  his  benefactress,  he 
had  neglected  his  duty  to  his  feudal  lord. 
To  have  said  so  might  have  pleaded  a  full 
exculpation.     He  knew  that  a  disclosure  of 
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his  morning's  business,  though  it  might  in- 
volve his  young  mistress  in  difficulty,  would, 
in  all  probability,  reinstate  himself;  but  the 
veteran  was  above  it,  and  chose  rather  to 
be  dismissed  as  undutiful  than  to  hear  his 
own  heart  whisper  that  he  was  ungrateful. 

"  Undutifulness  may  be  a  soldier's  error, 
but  ingratitude  is  not  a  soldier's  crime," 
thought  he,  as  he  proceeded  to  deliver  his 
young  lady's  commands  to  Eosallin. 

In  the  meantime,  Eosie  could  not  subdue 
the  vexation  her  curiosity  and  a  reprimand 
from  her  mistress  had  induced.  As  soon 
therefore  as  dismissed  from  the  duties  of  the 
toilette,  she,  with  a  natural  love  of  mischief, 
but  little  anticipating  the  consequences, 
spread  the  news  of  Lionel's  having  been  in 
the  western  gallery,  as  well  as  an  exaggerated 
report  of  the  little  she  had  overheard  be- 
tween him  and  the  Lady  Helen.  This  in- 
telligence reaching  the  domestics  who  were 
inquiring  for  him,  was  reported  in  the  hall. 

The  impetuous  temper  of  Sir  Marmaduke 
was  roused  to  a  pitch  of  ungovernable  rage, 
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and  when  Lionel  appeared  to  his  sum- 
mons,— 

''Begone,  dotard!"  cried  he,  with  fury, 
rising  from  his  seat.  "  The  times  have 
reached  a  pass  indeed,  when  fathers  employ 
old  men  to  play  the  pander  between  their 
prisoners  and  their  daughters !" 

An  arrow  shot  through  the  heart  of  the 
old  soldier  would  have  been  more  welcome 
than  this  harsh  speech  from  his  loved  an  J 
long-served  master.  Uncovered,  and  with 
downcast  eyes,  his  white  hair  floating  over 
his  blushing  brow,  he  stood  motionless  as  a 
carved  statue,  but  for  the  indignant  swell 
of  his  broad  and  manly  chest.  He  thought 
of  the  times  he  had  fought  his  country's 
battles,  at  home  and  abroad ;  kept  his  mas- 
ter's feudal  pride  on  a  level  with  the  first  in 
the  land,  and  checked  the  lordly  pretensions 
of  his  aspiring  neighbours ;  nay,  even  saved 
his  life,  at  the  expense  of  many  a  deep  gash, 
which  yet  left  honourable  scars  to  attest  his 
unshrinking  fidelity.  He  would  have  said 
all  this,  but  his  humble  pride  revolted  when 
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the  base  name  with  which  he  had  been 
branded  by  that  very  master  drew  the  blood 
of  indignant  shame  afresh  into  liis  cheek. 

'^  Stand  not  there  to  brave  me !"  cried  the 
impatient  lord, — "  speak  while  I  have  pa- 
tience to  hear.  What  bribe  conld  induce 
an  old  servant  like  you  to  bring  dishonour 
on  his  master's  house  ?  Your  fathers  served 
mine  for  generations.  Did  they  raise  found- 
lings to  the  beds  of  their  young  mis- 
tresses?" 

The  breast  of  the  honest  soldier  heaved 
as  if  his  heart  had  broke.  He  raised  his 
outstretched  hands,  and  threw  his  depre- 
cating eyes  towards  heaven.  His  lips  moved 
for  an  instant;  then,  suddenly  bursting 
tlirough  the  crowd  of  fellow-retainers,  that 
had  gathered  behind  him,  he  rushed  from 
the  hall. 

At  this  moment  a  harsh  voice  was  heard 
from  the  group  of  attendants,  who  had  ven- 
tured into  the  hall  from  all  parts  of  the 
Castle,  in  their  anxiety  to  hear  the  result 
of  so  unusual  a  proceeding,  as  the  arraign- 
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ment  of  the  principal  man-at-arms,  for  an 
offence  tliey  found  it  difficult  to  compre- 
hend. 

The  words  that  voice  delivered  were,  how- 
ever, spoken  in  so  distinct  a  tone,  that  the 
silence  of  a  death-chamber  ensued,  while  it 
exclaimed, — 

"  The  Laird  o'  Lumley  rails  at  ane 
Will  be  his  castle's  corner  stane." 

"Who  speaks  there  ?"  roared  the  enraged 
Lumley,  turning  his  flashing  eyes  on  the 
group.     "  Who  dares  gainsay  me?" 

"Blanche  Eosallin!"  answered  the  Pro- 
phetess, fearlessly,  as  she  stalked  forward 
into  the  middle  of  the  hall,  with  a  sternness 
and  majesty  of  aspect,  which  seemed  to  do 
penance  for  the  inordinate  joy  of  the  pre- 
ceding day. 

Her  hearers  stood  aghast,  and  fixed  their 

inquiring  looks  on  each  other.     The  name 

of  the  stranger  had  transpired  among  them, 

and  it,  too,  was  Eosallin.  Could  he  he  aught 

0  the   Prophetess?     The  question  came 
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home  to  all,  but  more  directly  to  the  lord  of 
the  Castle;  for  though  he  never  dreamt  of 
an  alliance  between  Kosallin,  whoever  he 
might  be,  and  his  daughter,  he  nevertheless 
exulted  in  this  disclosure,  his  pride  telling 
him,  that  his  child  would  never  wed  one  of 
the  blood  of  a  scouted  witch. 

"Hence,  beldame!"  cried  his  lordship, 
waving  his  hand  over  her  figure,  and  avert- 
ing his  eyes, — "  hence!  or  to-morrow  thy 
burnt  carcase  shall  be  food  for  carrion- 
crows.  Taint  not  my  house  with  thy 
abhorred  witcheries,  and  I  will  give  thee 
gold." 

"  Gowd !"  echoed  she,  with  indignation, — 
"  keep  your  gowd  for  your  daughter's  dowiy, 
an'  gie  it  a'  to  Eosallin,  for  he'll  hae  it  yet. 
Laird  o'  Lumley,  ye've  tauld  me  to  begone, 
an'  ye've  threatened  me  wi'  a  shamefu'  death, 
an'  I  dinna  mind  your  biddin'.  I'll  no  be- 
gone !  There,  proud  laird !  What  little  I 
hae  to  say  shall  be  said,  if  a'  the  towers  o' 
Lumley  fa'  while  I'm  telling  o't.  Your 
name  has  lang  been  mighty,  Laird  o'  Lumley, 
f2 
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though  your  nest  is  yet  scarce  thatchit.  I 
was  a  bairn  when  these  proud  wa's  were 
building  an'  that's  mair  than  mony  can  say. 
I  saw  'em  rise  up  to  th'  topmost  stane,  an', 
like  a  wean,  I  mind  I  wondered.  If  ye 
dinna  tent  'em  weel,  auld  as  I  am,  I  shall 
live  to  see  'em  fa'.  Nay,  dinna  frown  and 
glower  sae, — ye've  said  what  I  can  ne'er 
forgie,  though  ye  mind  it  not;  but  when 
troublous  times  shall  come,  mind  weel  what 
I'm  gaun  to  say : — ye'll  fin'  that  ye  had  nae 
friends  to  spare.  Where's  the  auld  squire 
ye've  just  struck  sae  sair, — your  right  han' 
in  battle,  an'  your  faithfu'  slave  at  hame, — 
wha  minded  not  to  gang  belly-deep  i'  bluid, 
to  save  ye  from  a  scrat, — wha  wad  ha  gi'en 
his  gray  hairs,  ane  by  ane,  an'  his  auld 
bluid,  drap  by  drap,  afore  he  wad  ha  telled 
your  hiding-place,  when  ye  fell  amang  the 
murderers  o'  the  moor?" 

All  eyes  were  turned  to  the  spot  where 
Lionel  had  stood,  for  the  deed  of  which 
Blanche  spoke  was  yet  fresh  in  the  memories 
of  the  retainers.     The  alhision  seemed  also 
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to  have  touched  Lord  Lumley,  who,  seeing 
that  his  squire  had  disappeared,  dismissed 
some  of  the  attendants  to  seek  and  bring 
him  back  again. 

"  Gang  where  ye  list,"  said  Blanche,  in- 
terrupting the  mandate, — "he's  gaun  by 
this  where  nane  o'  ye  can  fin'  him.  Na! 
na !  Lionel  kens  o'  mair  darksome  ways,  an' 
undergrun'  paths,  than  ony  i'  a'  the  country- 
side, forbye  niysel,  an'  the  chiel  Hepburn. 
But  I  suldna  stan'  clatterin'  here; — Laird 
o'  Lumley,  ye've  dune  a  misguidit  thing,  to 
mak'  out  o'  a  humble  an'  a  trusty  fricn'  a 
desperate  an'  maybe  a  powerfu'  foe.  I 
would,  but  I  canna  curse  these  wa's,  for 
tliere's  ane  o'  Lumley  bluid  I  maun  an' 
will  for  ever  bless.  But,  mind  my  partin' 
words !" 

Here  she  raised  an  ashen  rod,  which  she 
had  held  at  arm's  length,  on  the  hall  floor, 
and  pointing  with  it  towards  the  Beck, 
proceeded,  in  an  ominous  tone  of  voice — 

"  When  yonder  Beck  rins  red  ^Yi'  bluid, 
Its  Laird  will  ken  wha  seeks  his  guid." 
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This  said,  she  rapidly  made  for  the  door, 
as  the  wondering  attendants  crowded  back 
at  each  side,  and  opened  an  avenue  for  her 
to  pass  through.  Before  she  had  gone 
many  steps,  she  paused,  and  returning  into 
the  very  centre  of  the  hall,  looked  pitifully 
on  Lord  Ealph  de  Neville,  who  had,  in 
silent  wonder,  witnessed  the  morning's  pro- 
ceedings, and  in  a  soft  and  compassionate 
voice,  audibly  and  solemnly  whispered, — 

"  Auld  man  ! — thy  days  have  a'  been  blasted  ; 
Oft  hae  I  wondered  how  they've  lasted, — 
They'll  soon  be  numbered ;  but,  ere  then, 
De  Neville  finds  his  ain  again." 

Then,  raising  her  voice,  she  threateningly 
resumed, — 

"  He's  stark  indeed,  wha  braves, — an'  can, 
The  vengeance  o'  a  hameless  clan." 

Having  thus  gratified  a  momentary  feel- 
ing for  the  sorrows  of  old  De  Neville,  and 
thrown  around  his  future  days  a  veil  of 
mystery,  as  well  as  upheld  the  powerful 
influence  of  her  tribes,  which  he  had,  some 
sixteen  years  before,  routed  from  his  do- 
mains in  Westmoreland,  thereby  incurring 
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theii^  hereditary  vengeance,  she  was  again 
hurrying  to  the  door,  when  one  entered  it, 
with  fear  on  every  feature,  proclaiming 
aloud  that  Desmond  had  escaped,  and  fled 
across  country  towards  the  sea. 

This  messenger  was  immediately  followed 
by  Leslie;  and  it  was  evident  that  the  old 
man,  only  half-witted  at  the  best  of  times, 
was  now  in  one  of  his  worst  fits.     Without 
cloak  or  head-covering,  looking  bewildered 
as  if  the  walls  of  Lumley  were  tumbling 
about  his  ears,^-his  long  white  locks  float- 
ing behind  him,  as  he  rapidly  moved  from 
one  to  another  of  the  group  around  him, 
and  with  little  more  reverence  approached 
the  superior  personages,  he  staggered  to  and 
fro,  about  the  hall,  till  his  wandering  mind 
seemed  to  find  a  centre  of  attraction  in  the 
person  of  the  Prophetess.     Starting  back- 
wards, with  hands  upraised,  and  then  ad- 
vancing  and    poking   his   face   under  the 
bonnet  of  Blanche — 

"  Guid  guide  us!"  cried  he,  in  a  half- 
childish,  half-terrified  voice, — *'an'  ye  be 
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yoursel,  Blanche,  gi'  me  back  my  claitlis,"— 
wliicli  our  readers  will  recollect  he  had  so 
good-naturedly  given  up  the  day  before,  to 
disguise  our  hero  to  the  Black  Castle, — "  for 
I  maun  flee  frae  this.  My  minutes  are  a^ 
counted.  I  feel  the  cauld  steel  grinding 
again'  my  back-bane,  e'en  now.  Ye  wadna 
think  ony  ane  could  murther  auld  Oscar, 
wad  ye,  Blanchie?  Sae  auld,  sae  mild,  sae 
pray  erf u'.  But  ye  dinna  ken  Hepburn. 
Oh !  gang  to  the  Grotto — gang  to  the 
Grotto !  Puir  auld  Oscar  1  An'  he'd  been 
left  alane,  to  gang  his  ain  gate  to  the  grave, 
he  couldna  ha  been  lang  i'  ony  ane's  way. 
Puir  Sidney !  what  a  lost  ane  she  is  now. 
If  ye  hae  souls  to  save,  gang  to  the  Grotto ! 
Save  the  bairn !  an'  I — an'  I — "  he  tottered 
as  he  spoke,  and  fell  full  length  on  his  face. 
All  was  consternation.  The  disappear- 
ance of  Lionel, — the  strange  interference  of 
Blanche, — the  flight  of  Desmond,  were  all 
forgotten  in  the  horrid  mystery  which  the 
incoherent  ravings  of  Leslie  had  revealed. 
Every   one    knew   and  respected  the  old 
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liermit  and  his  amiable  jjrotegee;  and, 
though  the  communications  of  the  seneschal 
were  not,  at  all  times,  to  be  implicitly 
relied  on,  their  substance,  on  such  aAvful 
subjects,  was  generally  too  well  corroborated 
by  the  fatal  reality. 

De  Neville  was  so  deeply  struck  with  the 
incident,  though  he  knew  not  the  inmates 
of  the  Grotto,  that  he  proposed  to  hasten  to 
the  scene  at  once,  which  being  cordially 
seconded  by  Sir  Marmaduke,  it  was  agreed 
that  the  two  chiefs  should  go  personally, 
taking  with  them  no  other  attendance  than 
their  squires. 

The  brow  of  Lumley  was  overcast  when 
he  in  vain  looked  round  for  his  faithful 
Lionel,  and  he  now  began  to  feel  that  he 
had  injured  the  honest  soldier;  but  it  was 
too  late,  and  substituting  another  in  his 
room,  tlie  Lords  proceeded  to  the  Grotto. 

Meanwhile,  Blanche,  whom  no  appalling 

incident  could  divert,  no  danger  or  difficulty 

deter  from  the  course  she  had  once  resolved 

to  pursue,  gladly  embraced  so  favourable 

f3 
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an  opportunity  as  the  absence  of  Lord 
Lumley  afforded,  to  seek  an  interview  with 
Kosallin,  which  she  thought  might  be  readily 
compassed,  as  he  was  under  no  restriction, 
but  that  of  absenting  himself  from  the  pre- 
cincts of  the  Castle. 

Her  object  was,  by  whatever  means  she 
cared  not,  to  hasten  him  out  of  the  country. 
For  this  her  reasons  were  manifold ;  but 
first,  and  chiefly,  because  she  dreaded  an 
interview  between  him  and  De  Neville, 
little  doubting  that,  without  much  inves- 
tigation, the  resemblance  of  his  lordship  to 
the  miniature  he  carried  in  his  bosom,  would 
at  least  stimulate  inquiry,  and,  perhaps, 
prematurely  lead  him  to  the  discovery  of 
his  father. 

This  Blanche  had  her  own  reasons  for 
preventing,  nor  could  she  prevent  it  by  any 
©ther  means  than  his  absolute  removal,  as, 
at  the  contemplated  investigation,  De  Ne- 
ville and  Eosallin  must  meet  face  to  face. 
She,  moreover,  owed  De  Neville  both  her 
grudge  and  her  gratitude, — her  grudge  for 
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the  harshness  with  which  he  had  formerly 
treated  her  vagrant  tribes ;  her  gratitude, 
for  the  kindness  and  commiseration  he  had 
extended  to  them  of  late  years,  permitting 
them  to  congregate  on  his  domains,  as  if 
repenting,  in  his  old  age,  of  the  severity  of 
former  years.  The  gratitude  of  Blanche 
was  now  uppermost,  and  she  resolved  to 
pay  the  debt  under  which  it  laid  her,  in  a 
manner  proportioned  to  the  vengeance  with 
which  she  had,  in  a  supereminent  degree, 
aided  to  afflict  the  Chief  of  Eaby,  while  her 
resentment  was  fresh  and  unappeased;  thus 
consulting  her  own  feelings  rather  than 
those  of  her  victim,  and  deeming  the  plea- 
sure of  perfect,  though  distant  enjoyment, 
far  preferable  to  that  which  is  present,  but 
imperfect. 

Again, — she  knew  the  proud  and  lordly 
hopes  of  Lumley,  and,  by  a  refinement  out- 
stripping all  her  other  calculations,  deter- 
mined, as  far  as  lay  in  her  power,  to  invest 
our  hero  with  all  the  chivalrous  and  warlike 
attainments,  so  requisite,  in  those  days,  to 
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form  the  knight,  who  at  tilt  and  tourna- 
ment had  to  uphold  his  valour,  his  honour, 
and  his  love. 

But,  like  Medea,  her  real  motive  was 
revenge : — revenge,  not  on  Be  Neville,  but 
on  the  malicious  Hepburn,  who,  in  return 
for  innumerable  good  offices  performed  by 
her,  and  by  others  over  whom  she  had  a 
power  of  control,  and  with  which  the  reader 
will,  in  the  sequel,  become  acquainted,  gave 
her  and  her  tribes  nothing  but  scorn,  con- 
tumely, and  opprobrious  usage,  burning 
their  settlements,  and  pillaging  their  homes, 
by  the  agency  of  his  ruthless  banditti. 

On  this  she  refined  to  the  last  degree, 
and  by  her  stimulating  predictions,  moulded 
out  of  the  probable  issues  of  her  own  plots, 
prepared  in  our  hero  a  ready  instrument 
for  the  infliction  of  that  vengeance,  now,  in 
fact,  the  only  consummation  for  which  she 
clung  to  life.  Whatever  risk  might  be  run, 
— whatever  time  might  be  lost,  she  resolved 
to  make  it  sure,  and  not  more  sure  than 
perfect,  even   at  the   expense  of  its  own 
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ruin: — to  let  the  monster  live  just  long 
enough  to  witness  the  bliss  of  his  rival,  and 
then  expire  by  the  most  appalling  of  deaths. 
There  was  much  of  her  plan  yet  to  bring 
to  maturity;  but  she  had  an  insuperable 
wish  to  get  Kosallin  out  of  the  way,  for  the 
present,  not  only  the  better  to  secure  his 
safety,  but  in  order  that  she  might  work 
the  more  secretly,  and  the  more  surely.  On 
removing  our  hero,  therefore,  was  her  whole 
soul  bent ;  but,  having  learned  from  some  of 
the  domestics  the  conditions  on  which  he 
enjoyed  his  restricted  liberty,  she  felt  that 
he  would  never  violate  his  parole.  A  reso- 
lute, desperate,  and  callous  mind,  however, 
cares  not  for  the  means  by  which  its  objects 
are  attained. 
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CHAPTER  XX. 


But  see,  his  face  is  black,  and  full  of  blood, 
His  eye-balls  farther  out  than  when  he  lived, 
Staring  full  ghastly,  like  a  strangled  man ; — 
His  hair  upreared,  his  nostrils  stretched  with  strug- 
gling ;— 
His  hands  abroad  displayed,  as  one  that  grasped 
And  tugged  for  life,  and  was  by  strength  subdued." 

Shakspeare. 


By  means  of  the  secret  passages  of  Lumley, 
with  which  none  was  better  acquainted, 
Blanche  found  her  way  into  the  library, 
and  bore  away  Lord  Lumley's  signet  ring. 
Too  able  a  machinator, — too  skilful  a  plot- 
ter, to  be  the  personal  bearer  of  our  hero's 
discharge,  and  too  well  knowing  how  ques- 
tionable her  authority  would  appear,  armed 
with  the  possession  of  such  a  talisman,  she, 
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by  the  intervention  of  a  man-at-arms,  pro- 
cured the  ring,  to  be  shewn  to  Rosallin,  as 
coming  from  Lord  Lumley ;  discharging  him 
from  his  parole  of  honour,  and  not  only 
liberating  him,  but  strongly  advising  him  to 
quit  the  neighbourhood,  as  speedily  as  pos- 
sible. It  was  also  intimated,  that  this  ex- 
tension of  favour  was  owing  to  Lady  Helen, 
who  had  interfered,  in  consequence  of  the 
escape  of  Desmond,  and  the  impossibility 
of  any  further  investigation  into  the  mys- 
terious conduct  of  the  Black  Chief,  for  the 
present. 

The  plot  thus  contrived,  succeeded  of 
course,  and  the  jewel,  after  it  had  performed 
its  important  part  in  the  transaction,  being 
reconveyed  to  his  lordship's  study,  Blanche 
hastened  to  throw  herself  in  the  way  of  Eos- 
allin,  in  a  manner  best  calculated  to  lull 
suspicion,  and  to  hurry  him  from  the  country 
forthwith. 

Rosallin  encountered  her  at  the  foot  of 
the  stair,  where  she  had  premeditatedly 
posted  herself. 
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"  Good  morrow,  my  old  friend !  You  are 
here  betimes,  this  morning." 

"  Betimes,  did  ye  say?  'Maist  ower  late 
to  save  ye  frae  mucHe  mischief,  an'  that's 
nane  too  soon,  I'm  thinkin'.  Did  ye  na 
ken,"  resumed  she,  taking  advantage  of  the 
information  she  had  gleaned  from  the  do- 
mestics, relative  to  the  events  of  the  pre- 
ceding evening, — "  did  ye  na  ken,  that 
Hepburn  wad  haunt  ye,  like  a  ghaist,  till 
your  life  paid  dear  for  his  discomfitin'  in 
Lumley  ha'  yestre'en.  He's  up,  mon,  wi' 
a'  his  murderers,  an'  swears  by  a'  the  host 
o'  heaven,  to  burn  a'  Lumley  to  the  grun', — 
if  ye  dinna  gang  awa'  wi'  yoursel ;  an'  when 
ye  hae  ta'en  yoursel  awa',  his  bluidhounds 
are  hid  i'  a'  the  brakes  an'  busses  o'  the 
country-side,  to  cut  ye  aff.  The  puir  young 
leddy's  gaun  clean  distraught.  How  she's 
come  to  ken  it  a',  Heaven  abune  can  tell. 
'  Gang  til  him,  guid  Blanche,' — did  she  say, 
wi'  the  tears  tricklin'  frae  her  bonnie  een, — 
^  gang  til  him,  an'  bid  him,  by  his  hopes  o' 
heaven,  an'  me,  hie  frae  this  as  he  wad  frae 
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dishonour  an'  a  sliamefu'  death.  Tell  him, 
if  he  isna  far  aw  a'  afore  the  sun  has  climbed 
mid-heaven,  he  will  bring  shame  on  Helen 
o'  Lumley.  If  he  should  ask  why,  I  canna 
tell  him,  but,  ae  day,  he  shall  ken  a'  an'  he 
bide  my  present  bidding.  Tell  him  I'm 
safe  now  that  the  Laird  o'  Lumley  kens  the 
evil  ways  o'  Hepburn; — that  there's ]mony  a 
laurel  droops  in  France,  for  the  want  o'  a 
han'  to  pluck  it ;  an'  that  mony  a  weary  day 
maun  pass,  afore  we  can  bless  ane  anither. 
Gie  him  this  braid  o'  hair,  Blanche,  an'  say 
til  him,  that  when  its  hue  shall  turn  white 
as  sna', — then,  and  not  till  then,  shall  Helen 
o'  Lumley  cease  to  be  his  ain  true  love." 

While  winding  up  this  pithy  lie,  Blanche 
fumbled  about,  among  the  drapery  round  her 
bosom,  and  at  length,  emancipated  from 
its  folds  a  small  black  box,  which  might 
have  claimed  no  very  distant  relationship 
to  the  tobacco  depositoriums  of  the  sibyls 
of  the  present  day.  When  the  lid  was 
removed,  it  seemed  to  contain  the  token 
she  spoke  of, — a  love-knot  of  hair. 
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Thus,  though  her  tale,  plausible  as  it 
sounded,  was  a  fabrication  from  beginning 
to  end,  there  was  less  of  deception  than 
might  have  been  expected,  inasmuch  as  the 
braid  really  consisted  of  the  hair  of  Lady 
Helen,  though  this  crafty  woman  had  ob- 
tained it  under  a  very  different  pretext, 
and  with  a  very  different  object  to  that  to 
which  it  was  applied.  It  possessed,  how- 
ever, in  the  eyes  of  Rosallin,  all  the  virtue 
with  which  the  most  sanguine  wishes  of  the 
Prophetess  would  have  endowed  it. 

There  was  nothing  in  the  tale  of  Blanche, 
supported  as  it  was  by  the  evidence  of  the 
signet  ring,  his  own  discharge  from  his 
parole,  and  the  love-token  of  Helen,  on 
which  our  hero  could  fasten  a  doubt  of  the 
veracity  of  his  adviser  ;  and,  however  much 
his  heart  might  rebel  at  the  thought  of  so 
sudden  and  unsatisfactory  a  departure  from 
all  that  was  dear  to  him,  his  reason,  misled 
by  the  plausibility  of  what  he  had  heard 
and  seen,  persuaded  him  of  its  necessity. 
His  wily  companion  read  no  small  portion 
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of  this  conclusion  in  his  features,  more  espe- 
cially in  the  expression  of  his  eye,  as,  pressing 
the  lock  of  hair  to  his  lips,  he  exclaimed — 

"  I  will  deserve  thee,  noble  girl !  Lead 
me  hence,  Blanche,  and  hear  my  parting 
vow.  Never  will  I  set  foot  within  these 
Avails  again,  till  Heaven  shall  have  wreathed 
my  brow  with  laurels,  and  clad  my  name  in 
deeds  of  glory. !" 

To  fail  striking  while  the  iron  was  hot, 
was,  by  no  means,  a  usual  fault  with  Blanche. 
She  forthwith  led  Eosallin  to  the  cave  in  the 
side  of  the  Beck,  to  which  our  readers  have 
already  been  introduced,  and,  without  paus- 
ing a  single  moment,  almost  without  breaking 
silence,  conducted  him,  by  a  subterranean 
passage,  till  they  emerged  near  the  cloisters 
of  the  monastic  villa  of  Beare  Park,  the 
dilapidated  ruins  of  which  still  occupy  an  ele- 
vated site  on  the  banks  of  the  Brownie,  about 
two  miles  north-west  of  the  city  of  Durham. 

In  the  reign  of  Edward  the  Third,  this 
choice  retreat  from  the  busy  world  had 
undergone  considerable  improvement,  con- 
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sequent  on  the  necessity  of  repairing  the 
ravages  of  the  Scots,  who  had  pillaged  the 
mansion,  and  laid  waste  the  park,  in  the 
reign  of  his  predecessor. 

Now-a-days,  likeFinchale,  it  is  one  of  those 
sequestered  spots  where  the  eye  of  the  anti- 
quary loves  to  dwell,  and  the  step  of  the  stu- 
dent or  the  lover  longs  to  wander.  Noiseless 
that  interesting  spot  would  ever  be,  but  for 
those  sounds  which  seem  to  render  silence  yet 
more  still — the  incessant  whimper  of  the 
purling  and  gurgling  Brownie,  playing  with 
its  pebbles ;  the  gentle  rush  of  the  breeze,  at 
intervals,  shaking  the  venerable  wood  on 
the  opposite  side  of  the  stream,  and,  anon, 
the  sighing  zephyr,  lifting  the  heads  of  the 
modest  violet  and  its  sheltering  fox-glove, 
where  they  nod,  in  solitary  companionship, 
over  the  mass  of  earth  in  which  time  has 
buried  the  sculptured  fragments  of  the  ruin. 
There  is  a  farm-house  hard  by,  and  but  for 
the  occasional  footfall  of  the  hind  that  in- 
habits it,  no  other  than  the  respectful  tread 
of  the  traveller,  whom  curiosity,  or  a  love  of 
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antiquity  lures, — or  of  the  student,  whom 
similar  motives,  or  solitude,  or  recreation, 
or  the  more  laudable  contemplation  of  the 
works  of  nature,  in  this  her  favourite  retreat, 
entices, — ever  traverses  its  hallowed  pre- 
cincts. A  solitary  ruined  window,  rearing 
its  perfect  arch  of  rich  and  elegant  masonry 
against  the  sky,  is  the  only  upright  remnant 
of  this  once  extensive  rural  villa  of  the 
monks  of  Durham  Cathedral ;  yet,  so  singular 
is  its  state  of  preservation,  that  when  the 
eye  beholds,  the  mind  exclaims  in  wonder, — 
"^Tiere  are  thy  fellows?" 

Praying  our  readers  to  excuse  this  par- 
donable digression,  into  which  we  have  been 
betrayed  by  a  familiar  acquaintance  with 
and  attachment  to  the  spot,  we  proceed  to 
inform  them,  that  it  was  here  Blanche  and 
liosallin  parted:  the  former,  to  return 
whence  she  came; — the  latter,  to  find  his 
way,  as  well  as  he  could,  to  the  city  of 
Durham. 

Before  we  bear  our  hero  company,  it  will 
be  necessary  to  detail  the  interesting  events 
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of  that  day,  at  the  Grotto,  and  at  the  Castle, 
in  order  that  our  narrative  may  not  here- 
after be  interrupted. 

We  left  Leslie  on  the  hall  floor,  surrounded 
by  the  domestics,  and  the  Lords  Lumley 
and  De  Neville  on  their  way  to  the  Grotto. 
The  recovery  of  the  old  seneschal  proving  a 
more  difficult  task  than  had  been  at  first 
contemplated,  the  attendants  slunk  away, 
singly,  to  their  respective  avocations,  leav- 
ing with  him  such  assistance  as  his  daughter 
Eosie  and  another  of  the  waiting-maids 
could  afford. 

With  difficulty  they  raised  him  on  to  a 
couch,  and  having  administered  such  re- 
storatives as  they  thought  most  likely  to 
call  back  his  suspended  faculties,  the  weep- 
ing Eosie  and  her  companion  retired  for  a 
time,  carefully  closing  the  hall  door,  with 
the  intention,  on  the  part  of  Eosie,  of  re- 
turning at  intervals,  to  watch  the  progress 
of  the  patient. 

But  there  was  a  demon  lurking  too  near 
the  helpless  man  to  let  him  escape  with  his 
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fatal  knowledge — for  our  readers  are  aware 
that  lie  was  privy  to  some  act  of  violence 
perpetrated  hj  Hepburn  on  the  person  of 
old  Oscar.  Poor  Leslie  had  often,  of  late, 
gone  counter  to  the  wishes  of  his  master, 
and  had  foiled  him  in  the  dearest  object  of 
his  existence,  by  furnishing  the  means  of 
Lady  Helen's  escape  from  the  Castle  on  the 
rock,  and  that,  too,  by  the  instrumentality 
of  his  mortal  foe,  Kosallin;  but  his  last 
unthinking  intrusion  sealed  his  doom,  for  he 
had  witnessed  the  strangulation  of  Oscar, 
and,  by  his  timely  presence,  had  saved  the 
innocence  of  Sidney  from  threatened  vio- 
lation. Thus  again  thwarted,  the  monster 
swore  he  should  die  the  death. 

From  a  secret  panel  behind  the  tapestry, 
Hepburn  had  overheard  the  greater  part  of 
the  proceedings  that  morning  in  the  break- 
fasting-hall.  It  stunned  him  to  hear 
Blanche's  dauntless  declarations  of  Eosallin's 
worthiness  of  blood,  and  his  certain  future 
possession  of  the  hand  of  Lady  Helen ;  but 
it  gladdened  his  soul  to  hear  the  announce- 
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ment  of  Desmond's  escape,  for  in  him  lie 
could  again  make  nse  of  the  services  of  his 
bandit  Eebello,   and  his  chaplain  Andrew, 
though  he  had  for  ever  lost  them  in  the 
capacity  of  the  Lumley  spy.     In  the  next 
moment,  his  blood  was  chilled  to  hear  the 
broken  tale  of  Leslie,  when   he  franticly 
burst  into  the  hall,  and  his  black  heart  pal- 
pitated with  fear  and  revenge.     The  hall 
being  at  last  cleared  of  all  but  the  inanimate 
Leslie,  the  fiend  now  saw  before   him  an 
opportunity  of  ridding  himself  at  once  of 
the  bane  of  all  his  hell-born  designs,  the 
meddling  barrier  to  all  his  heartless  and 
inhuman  atrocities. 

The  tapestry  moved,  the  monster  came 
forth,  and  stood  over  his  victim  like  an 
angel  of  darkness.  Canova  might,  with 
advantage,  have  watched  that  gaunt  figure 
erecting  itself,  with  clenched  hands  and  a 
ghastly  grin  of  guilt,  as  it  seemed  for  a 
moment  to  hesitate  by  wdiat  manner  of  death 
to  annihilate  its  prey.  But  when  he  leaped 
on  to  the  couch,  and,  with  his  glaring  eye 
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fixed  on  the  door,  pressed  liis  heavy  boot- 
heel  on  the  neck  of  the  old  man,  the  horrible 
scene — rendered  more  deeply  so  by  the 
silent  struggles  of  the  dying  seneschal,  and 
the  firm  tread  and  cautious  look  of  his  mur- 
derer, baffled  all  description.  Like  a  car- 
nivorous beast  that  cannot  quit  its  prey, 
but  chooses  rather  to  die  with  it  in  its 
death-clutch,  he  left  not 'the  couch  when 
the  last  breath  of  his  victim  was  gone,  but, 
pulling  his  vizor  close,  still  looked  fixedly  at 
the  door. 

It  was  opened,  at  length,  by  Leslie's  un- 
fortunate child.  She  did  but  see  the  appa- 
rition,— her  brain  grew  dizzy,  and  with  a 
rending  shriek,  she  fell  heavily  to  the  floor. 
Alarmed  lest  that  shriek  should  call  her 
fellows  around  her,  the  assassin  skulked  to 
his  hiding-place,  and,  in  another  moment, 
the  folds  of  the  tapestry  ceased  to  wave. 

The  domestics  rushed  into  the  hall  from 
all  parts  of  the  Castle  within  hearing  of  the 
alarm;  and  while  some  stood  wondering 
over  the  prostrate  form  of  Rosie,    others 
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shrunk  with  horror  from  the  ghastly  spec- 
tacle of  Leslie.  His  face  was  black,  and 
distorted  with  agony,  which  he  seemed  yet 
to  feel.  The  warmth  of  his  body,  and  the 
blood  yet  oozing  from  his  mouth,  eyes,  and 
nostrils,  held  out  a  faint  hope  that  he  yet 
lived.  They  knew  not  the  assassin,  or  this 
hope  would  never  have  beamed ; — as  it  was, 
it  soon  perished,  for  the  death-chill  spread 
fast  over  the  stiffening  corpse.  The  limbs 
were  immediately  straightened,  and  a 
wrapper  thrown  over  the  frightful  features. 
Rosie  had  been  raised  from  the  floor,  and 
was  struggling  with  those  who  held  her  to 
fly  to  the  couch.  When  the  body  was  de- 
cently laid,  she  was  released ;  but,  instead 
of  approaching,  she  started  back,  flung  out 
her  extended  palms,  and  averted  her  face. 
After  standing  a  few  moments  in  this  atti- 
tude, with  a  kind  of  childish  caution  she 
turned  again  to  the  corpse,  and  as  quickly 
averted  her  glance.  This  action  she  fre- 
quently repeated  with  puerile  simplicity,  as 
if  playing  at  bo-peep  with  some  one  unseen, 
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and  at  length  burst  into  a  fitful  laugh.  As 
the  echoes  repeated  her  unseasonable  glee, 
she  raised  her  finger,  in  token  that  the 
attendants  were  to  listen,  and  again  and 
again  indulged  her  heart-breaking  joy,  till 
at  last  it  subsided  into  a  dismal  whine, — from 
that  to  broken  sobs, — and  the  poor  girl  fell 
into  the  arms  of  her  fellow-servants. 

Her  wits,  which  had  ever  been  slightly 
tainted  with  her  father's  hereditary  weak- 
ness, had  fled  for  ever ;  and  she  survived, 
an  object  of  broken-hearted  and  witless 
vivacity,  which  wrung  from  her  companions 
many  a  tear  of  pity,  as  they  contemplated 
the  wreck  her  extreme  youth,  her  arch 
beauty,  and  her  overflowing  spirits  had 
sufiered. 

It  may  be  satisfactory  to  learn  here,  that 
after  the  interment  of  her  father,  and  when 
she  was  able  to  go  abroad  again,  she  met 
with  every  comfort  and  consolation  which 
the  kind  commiseration  of  feeling  hearts 
could  bestow  on  helpless  and  harmless  in- 
sanity, and  was  permitted  to  wander  unmo- 
g2 
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lested  in  every  part  of  the  Liimley  domains. 
But  though  hers  was  playful  madness,  and 
her  gambols  often  assumed  a  comic  and 
extravagant  form,  during  the  few  long  years 
she  lived  after  her  fatal  bereavement,  no 
retainer  of  Lumley  was  ever  seen  to  smile 
at  her  pitiful  antics — so  well  did  they  obey 
the  wishes  of  their  young  mistress,  who 
made  it  her  especial  care  to  smoothen  the 
path  of  her  bewildered  maid  to  an  early  but 
a  friendly  grave. 

In  the  interim,  the  Lords  Lumley  and 
De  Neville  were  witnesses  of  a  scene,  scarcely 
less  appalling,  at  the  Hermit's  Grotto. 
Here  they  found  Sidney  kneeling  at  the 
side  of  old  Oscar,  whom  the  pious  care  of 
Annie  Sourcrout  and  another  of  the  village 
dames  had  conveyed  from  the  floor  to  his 
bed. 

The  old  man  lived,  and  seemed  aware  of 
the  approach  of  strangers.  Sidney  calmly 
looked  on  the  visitors,  slowly  rose  from  her 
kneeling  posture,  and  burying  her  face  in 
her  hands,  burst  into  a  fresh  flood  of  tears. 
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Tlic  feeling  heart  of  De  Neville  was 
touclied.  He  gently  took  her  hand,  and 
bade  her  he  of  better  heart,  for  she  should 
find  in  him  a  friend  and  father.  Little  did 
he  know  he  was  unconsciously  befriending 
his  own  child. 

De  Neville  was  an  old  man  whose  physi- 
ognomy bespoke  a  warm  and  sympathizing 
— and  if  not  a  broken,  at  least  a  forsaken 
heart.  His  was  a  face  the  romantic  and 
susceptible  Sidney  loved  to  gaze  on,  and 
her  tears  gushed  forth  anew,  as  she  kissed 
his  hand,  and  with  an  appealing  look,  re- 
plied to  his  generous  offer.  But  that  look 
spoke  only  of  gratitude — not  of  acceptance. 
There  was  a  determination  in  it  which  spoke 
of  some  daring,  unchangeable  resolve. 

The  dying  Oscar  saw  this  scene,  and  a 
smile  played  on  his  ashy  lip,  when  it  was 
not  writhed  and  frothed  with  the  contortions 
of  his  bodily  anguish.  He  tried  to  speak, 
but  failed  in  every  effort. 

Sidney  acquainted  their  lordships  as  well 
as  her  irrief  would  allow  her,  that  her  aged 
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friend  had  made  many  unsuccessful  attempts 
to  speak,  since  she  discovered  him  in  that 
dying  condition,  when  she  rose  to  receive 
his  morning's  blessing. 

Oscar  again  half  rose  in  his  bed,  and 
endeavoured  to  articulate,  but  in  vain. 
Sidney  pressed  her  quivering  lips  to  his, 
and  he  faintly  but  sweetly  smiled  on  his 
adopted  child.  He  was  observed  to  grow 
restless,  as  if  wanting  something  and  misun- 
derstood in  his  meaning.  The  little  group 
gathered  round  his  bedside,  and  the  dying 
man,  gently  putting  Lord  Lumley  aside, 
took  the  hand  of  De  Neville,  and  placing 
Sidney's  within  it,  looked  at  the  old  knight 
as  much  as  to  say,  "  Will  you  protect  her  ?" 
His  meaning  was  well  understood. 

"  If  the  condition  of  this  orphaned  child," 
said  De  Neville,  "  be  the  thorn  that  stings, 
and  will  not  let  you  die  in  peace,  old  man, 
I  will  be  a  father  to  her,  till  the  grave  shall 
mingle  these  hoary  locks  with  yours,  and 
provide  for  her  beyond  that  hour?" 
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"  Take  me,  0  God !"  cried  tlie  dying 
saint,  his  voice  bursting  its  bonds — ^*my 
lamb  is  provided  for." 

He  sunk  on  his  pillow,  and,  with  extended 
arms,  calmly  breathed  his  last. 
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CHAPTEK  XXI. 


Who  finds  the  partridge  in  the  puttock's  nest 
But  may  imagine  how  the  bird  was  dead, 
Although  the  kite  soar  with  unbloodied  beak  ? — 
Even  so  suspicious  is  this  tragedy." 

Shakspeare. 


The  sensitive  Sidney,  when  her  inquiring 
eyes  met  tlie  speaking  gaze  of  those  around 
her,  sunk  senseless  at  the  side  of  her  departed 
protector.  As  it  was  thought  proper  to 
remove  her,  as  speedily  as  possible,  from  a 
scene  calculated  only  to  awaken  within  her 
feelings  of  sorrow,  which  it  was  the  wish  of 
every  compassionate  heart  to  assuage,  she 
was,  as  soon  as  restored  to  a  sense  of  what 
was  passing  around  her,  prevailed  on  by 
De  Neville,  who  now  looked  upon  himself  as 
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her  authorized  protector,  to  retnru  with  him 
to  the  Castle,  after  having  taken  a  reluctant 
farewell  of  the  remains  of  her  deceased  bene- 
factor, and  been  repeatedly  assured  that  she 
should  attend  him  to  the  grave,  and  that 
the  Grotto  of  Tears  should  be  preserved  with 
sacred  care,  as  a  retreat  for  her  own  private 
use  whenever  she  might  be  pleased  to  resort 
to  it. 

This  kindness,  unexpected  as  it  was  dear 
to  her  heart,  overcame  the  grateful  girl,  and 
she  suffered  herself  to  be  led  whithersoever 
they  wished.  But  her  soul  was  stricken, 
and  nothing  could  wean  it  from  its  sorrow. 
Within  one  fatal  hour,  she  had  been  robbed 
of  all  on  earth  that  made  her  cling  to  life. 
Rosallin,  after  whom  she  pined  with  a  super- 
human affection,  fervid,  but  chaste  as  that 
an  angel  feels,  was  on  his  way  to  a  foreign 
land ; — Oscar,  the  only  remaining  pillar  to 
which  her  hopes  had  clung,  was  gone  for 
ever,  and  her  heart  was  left  a  broken  wreck 
behind. 

Her  countenance  spoke  of  deep  and  settled 
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sorrow;  but,  gentle  as  was  her  spirit,  it 
sometimes  dared  to  think  of  deeds  which 
would  pall  the  bravest  hearts  in  their  prose- 
cution. Now  she  dared  to  contemplate  an 
action  fraught  with  every  difficulty  which  a 
susceptible  constitution  like  hers  is  wont  to 
shrink  from.  Any  indelicacy  in  the  execu- 
tion of  her  design  never  entered  her  pure 
mind.  It  was  virtuously  conceived,  and, 
judging  others  by  herself,  she  relied  on  the 
motives  of  her  conduct  for  justification 
where  she  only  cared  to  be  justified. 

Meanwhile,  Dame  Annie  and  her  com- 
panion were  busily  engaged  in  laying  out 
the  corpse  of  the  old  hermit,  under  the  per- 
sonal inspection  of  Lord  Lumley,  who  stood 
thoughtfully  by,  and  now  and  then  impa- 
tiently hurried  the  loquacious  dames,  who, 
regardless  of  his  lordship's  presence,  passed 
their  remarks  on  the  deceased,  and  on  the 
manner  of  his  death,  with  the  utmost  free- 
dom. Harassed  by  the  various  incidents 
which  had  grown  out  of  each  other  to  so 
alarming  a  pitch  of  mystery,  within  the  last 
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few  days,  liis  lordship's  perplexity  of  mind 
was  only  increased,  as  he  listened  to  the 
conversation  of  the  busy  matrons. 

"  Guid  soul !"  ejaculated  Annie,  adjusting 
the  foldings  of  the  shroud  in  which  they  had 
wrapped  the  body,  in  order  that  it  might 
"  sit  canny" — "  he  niver  did  nae  body  nae 
harm,  in  a'  his  lang  life,  didn't  he,  an'  it's  no 
just  what  it  should  be,  to  see  a  hale  man, 
siccan  as  he  was  yestre'en,  streekit  the  like 
o'  this  on  the  morn's  morning.  What  for 
din  ye  na  fetch  the  saut,  Luckie  ?" 

^'Dinnabe  sae  testy,  Annie,"  remonstrated 
Luckie  Snailpace,  thus  unceremoniously 
appealed  to.  "I  was  just  ganging  to  say, 
while  I  think  o't,  I  wad  like  to  ken  a'  that's 
been  dune  here  sin  yestre'en's  set  o'  sun.  If 
he  was  auld  it  Avasna  canny  he  suld  leave 
the  warld  this  gate,  for  a'  that.  Did  nae 
body  see  a  dark-lookin'  loon  loiterin'  abune 
the  Beck,  at  night-fa'  ?  I  mind  weel  seein' 
siccan  a  ane  wi'  my  ain  een,  that  do  I;  an* 
may  be  I  kenned  him  too,  but  I  darena  hand 
a  whisper  o'  his  name." 
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"  Toot,  woman,  an'  what  for  no?"  remon- 
strated Annie,  with  the  better  of  the  argu- 
ment, as  she  thought,  on  her  side.  "  If  ye 
ken  aught  ye  darena  tell,  what  for  do  ye  ken 
it  at  a'?  Ye're  no  talkin'  to  a  four-year 
auld  wean.  Out  wi't,  woman! — it'll  gang 
nae  farther  for  Annie  Sourcrout,  I'se  war- 
rant." 

Luckie,  thus  shamed  out  of  a  disclosure 
she  dreaded  to  make,  though,  when  made,  it 
amounted  to  little  but  what  might  have  been 
shrewdly  guessed  at,  whispered  Annie  in  the 
ear  so  cautiously  that  Lord  Lumley  could 
not  catch  the  most  indistinct  sound  of  what 
she  said.  But  the  spirit  of  Annie  let  it  out 
in  no  very  guarded  manner,  despite  of  her 
professions  of  secrecy. 

*'  Hepburn,  say  ye — an'  is  that  a'?  But 
I  dinna  ken  after  a' ; — it's  a  hard  name  to 
talk  o'  in  the  neighbourhood  o'  sudden  death. 
I've  may  be  heard  mair  mysel  than  I  just 
like  to  tell,  Luckie.  Awa'  wi'  ye  an'  bring 
the  saut,  woman, — his  belly's  gaun  to  rise." 

Dame  Snailpace,  not  caring   to  hazard 
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another  rebuke  from  her  more  obstreperous 
aud  active  neighbour,  forthwith  departed, 
but,  true  to  her  patronymic,  at  her  own 
leisure. 

Lumley  stood  like  a  man  who  has  heard 
repeated  what  he  already  knew,  but  could 
not  fully  comprehend.  His  suspicions  of 
Hepburn  had  been  sufficiently  confii-med,  to 
satisfy  him  that  he  was  deeply  and  danger- 
ously guilty;  but,  had  he  the  heart  to 
murder  an  old  man  in  cold  blood? — and 
what  could  be  his  motive? 

In  the  next  instant,  his  lordship  stood 
aghast  at  the  news  of  Leslie's  horrible  deathj 
brought  by  a  messenger  from  the  Castle. 
Thither  he  hastened,  and  found  all  in  con* 
sternation.  In  one  apartment,  De  Neville 
and  his  wretched  charge  bathed  in  tears ; — 
in  another,  Lady  Lumley  and  Helen  sitting 
like  statues,  struck  dumb  with  the  events  of 
the  morning: — the  barbarous  murder  of 
Leslie,  and  consequent  bereavement  of  Eosie, 
-—the  sudden  death  of  Oscar,  and  the  pitiful 
destitution  of  Sidney, — the  escape  of  Des* 
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mond,  and  tlie  deep  depravity  of  Hepburn, 
— and  last,  but  not  least,  the  suspicious 
flight  of  Kosallin. 

In  his  lady's  chamber,  for  the  first  time, 
Lord  Lumley  heard  of  the  unaccountable 
disappearance  of  our  hero;  and  unable  to 
suppress  his  indignation  at  the  tidings,  he 
exclaimed,  in  anger, — "Curse  on  his  dis- 
honourable head !" 

"  Father ! — father !"  cried  Helen,  throw- 
ing herself  on  her  knees  before  him, — 
"  unsay  that  hasty  malediction." 

"  Hence  to  your  chamber,  disgrace  of  a 
noble  name!"  commanded  his  lordship, 
shaking  her  from  him.  "  Is  this  the  reptile 
on  whose  honour  the  heiress  of  Liulph  stakes 
her  existence?     Shame!  Helen — shame!" 

"  Itecal  that  curse,  my  father,"  repeated 
Helen,  rising,  "  and  hurl  it  at  your  child — 
for  she  still  reposes  confidence  in  the  honour 
of  Kosallin,  and  is  again  ready  to  stake  her 
existence  that  it  will  be  found  unimpeach- 
able, however  present  appearances  may  go 
to  mackle  its  brightness." 
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"  Presumptuous  girl !"  exclaimed  her  ex- 
asperated mother,  who  had  indignantly 
listened  to  this  assurance  of  unqualified 
confidence  in  Eosallin.  "  Barest  thou  again 
to  brave  thy  too  indulgent  father?" 

Helen  cast  a  disconsolate  look  on  both 
her  parents. 

"  My  honoui'ed  father,"  said  she,  faintly, 
"and  you,  my  much  loved  mother,  you 
heard  my  virgin  vow  last  night.  It  was 
the  first  I  ever  made  ye,  and  can  I  dare  to 
break  it  ?  No !  Eather  will  I  die  than 
wed  Eosallin,  without  your  joint  consent; 
but,  if  to  love  him  without  it  be  to  incur 
your  displeasure,  then  is  it  likely  I  shall 
sink  detested  to  the  tomb.  My  heart 
acknowledges  no  such  trammels.  Abuse  him 
as  ye  will,  I'll  love  him  still,  and  hoard  his 
image  here  as  the  miser  hoards  his  gold  the 
more  watchfully,  because  its  hiding-place  is 
known  and  threatened." 

At  this  declaration  the  features  of  Lady 
Lumley  betrayed  the  excited  state  of  her 
mind. 
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"Hear  you  that,  my  lord?"  cried  she, — 
"  the  Prior  of  Fiiichale  is  right :  there  has 
been  witchery.  The  wench  is  spell-bound 
by  that  accursed  hag  of  the  burn-side.  Tell 
me,  Helen,  and  let  not  your  infatuation 
betray  your  candour, — have  you  not  had 
recourse  to  the  skill  of  that  sorceress,  to 
anticipate  what  Heaven  would  not  reveal?" 

"  Mother,  there  has  been  no  witchery — 
but  that  which  transforms  unutterable  grati- 
tude into  fearless  love ;  no  spell — but  that 
which  melts  the  female  soul  before  the  gaze 
of  him  she  dotes  on ;  no  charm — but  that 
which  tells  me  that  all  is  lost  without 
him.'^ 

Thus,  under  circumstances  so  painful  to 
every  party,  having  declared  her  sentiments, 
Avith  the  fii'mness  of  spirit  and  generous 
warmth  of  temper  which  the  virtuous  only 
feel,  Helen  begged  leave  to  retire,  and, 
meeting  with  no  opposition,  hastily  left  the 
room. 

*' Intrepid  girl!"  exclaimed  his  lordship, 
looking  after  her, — "  I  love  her  for  her  very 
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failings.  AVere  she  less  spirited,  metliinks 
I  should  love  her  less ;  yet,  'twere  a  pity 
she  were  more  so.  She  loves  this  same 
runaway  as  the  penitent  hates  his  sins — 
supremely.  The  more  the  pity ;  but  seven- 
teen years  of  experience,  since  her  infant 
mind  fii'st  dawned,  convince  me,  that  every 
attempt  to  weaken  her  attachment  will  but 
add  a  fibre  to  its  roots ;  therefore,  my  lady, 
hope  it  not.  She  has  sworn  to  win  our 
consent,  or  banish  him  from  her  earthly 
hopes,  and  rather  would  I  mistrust  the  evi- 
dence of  my  own  senses,  and  believe  the 
blessed  light  of  heaven  was  sent  to  be  our 
bane,  than  doubt  the  truth  of  my  child. 
Xo!  no!  my  Helen  is  a  noble  daughter 
still." 

"  The  fond  feelings  of  a  doting  father," 
replied  her  ladyship,  ''  have  ever  predomi- 
nating influence  over  you.  Sir  Marmaduke ; 
but  are  there  not  occasions  when  you  should 
blend  in  your  character  somewhat  more  of 
tlie  judge? — and  is  not  this  one  of  them? 
Your  daughter  has  been  beleaguered    and 
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ensnared  by  the  wiles  of  a  sorceress,  and  if 
some  means  are  not  taken  to  fetter  and 
guide  her  inclinations,  who  will  answer  for 
the  consequences  of  an  abandonment  to  the 
delusions  of  her  wild  and  visionary  passion? 
Not  I,  be  assured.  If  your  lordship  is  dis- 
posed to  take  all  the  responsibility,  then 
will  I  not  interfere ;  but,  if  otherwise,  I  shall 
feel  it  part  of  my  duty  to  wither  up  the 
noxious  bud,  which,  in  an  evil  hour,  will 
expand,  and  blow,  and  seed,  and  multiply, 
till  it  defies  the  hand  that  would  stint  its 
growth,  ere  it  bloomed  to  poison  the  fair  soil 
from  which  it  sprung.'' 

"Do  as  you  list,"  calmly  observed  his 
lordship, — '^  but  be  tender  of  her  feelings. 
They  are  the  warm  and  generous  indices  of 
a  young,  susceptible,  and  untried  heart, 
now  unfortunately  under  painful  excite- 
ment; therefore,  spare  them, — do  spare 
them!" 

Deeply  affected  with  the  situation  of  his 
child,  the  good  heart  of  Lumley  felt  its 
heaviest  sorrow  in  the  prospect  of  unkind- 
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ness  towards  her,  and  it  was  with  a  mind 
very  unfit  for  the  business  of  the  day,  that 
he  prayed  her  ladyship's  excuses,  and  pro- 
ceeded to  ascertain  the  facts  connected  with 
Leslie's  unaccountable  death. 
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CHAPTEK  XXII. 


"  He  was  not 
Himself  like  what  he  had  been ;  on  the  sea, 
And  on  the  shore  he  was  a  wanderer." 

Bykon. 


When  the  Prophetess  parted  with  our  hero 
lit  the  monastic  villa  of  Beare  Park,  she 
threw  behind  her  a  purse  filled  with  pieces, 
and,  without  so  much  as  waving  a  farewell, 
was  immediately  lost  in  the  gloom  of  the 
subterranean  passage. 

Kosallin,  taking  the  towers  of  the  Cathe- 
dral for  his  guide,  proceeded  onwards  to- 
wards Durham,  with  little  deviation  from 
ji  straight-forward  course,  except  where  the 
barriers  of  nature   rendered  it  necessary. 
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Nearing  the  environs,  on  his  right  stood  the 
hilly  and  romantic  station  called  the  Eed 
Hills ;  then  named  only  to  be  forgotten,  but 
in  the  subsequent  year  made  memorable  and 
sacred  to  the  descendants  of  heroes  by  the 
celebrated  battle  of  Neville's  Cross. 

As  he  passed  this  spot,  then  a  barren 
patch  of  common  land,  his  attention  was 
caught  by  a  rough-hewn  pillar  of  stone, 
which  seemed,  by  the  green  moss  around  its 
base,  to  have  grown  out  of  the  heath.  On 
nearer  examination,  it  turned  out  to  bear 
both  a  device  and  a  motto ;  the  device,  an 
eagle  in  full  flight,  looking  backwards ;  the 
motto,  Cito  revertar,  carved  by  a  bold,  but 
rude  and  slovenly  hand,  which  left  little 
room  to  doubt  that  it  was  one  of  the  many 
warnings  given  to  our  forefathers  by  the 
Emperor  Severus,  when  he  traversed  the 
island.  The  emblematic  eagle  was  sur- 
mounted by  the  peculiarly  Roman  S.  P.  Q.  R.  ; 
but  whether,  in  this  instance,  to  be  inter- 
preted, "  Senatus  populusque  Romamis^^^ 
or  "  Severus  pojmkisque  Romanus^'^  the 
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better   informed    reader   may  be   able  to 
decide. 

Our  hero,  however,  thought  little  about 
it.  His  whole  soul  was  riveted  on  the 
motto,  which  he  read  as  an  index  of  his 
future  fate,  and  one,  if  faithful,  by  no  means 
unacceptable.  This  trifling  incident  buoyed 
up  his  spirits,  and  with  a  much  lighter 
heart,  he  bent  his  course  to  the  city. 

Helen  and  Sidney  by  turns  occupied  his 
thoughts ;  though  the  former  engrossed  by  far 
the  greater  portion.  She  was  the  object  of  his 
love;  Sidney,  of  his  friendship  and  pity, 
which  latter  feeling,  however,  was  con- 
siderably diminished  by  the  assurance  of 
Helen,  that  she  would  take  the  destitute 
maid  under  her  protection.  At  times,  he 
could  not  divest  himself  of  the  persuasion, 
that  his  sensitive  friend  was  more  to  him 
than  his  sympathy  and  his  friendship  owned ; 
that  she  was  related  to  him — nay,  perhaps 
his  sister.  This  again,  though  clothed  in  im- 
penetrable mystery,  gave  additional  lightness 
to  his  footstep ;  and  being  unacquainted  with 
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the  fate  of  Leslie,  as  well  as  with  the  other 
dark  events  which  had  plunged  the  neighbour- 
hood of  Lumley  into  so  distressful  a  state  of 
alarm,  except  indeed  the  imminent  danger 
of  old  Oscar,  he  reached  Durham  utterly 
unable  to  account  for  the  almost  pleasurable 
feeling  with  which  he  was  launching,  alone, 
into  a  world  of  which  he  knew  not  the  diffi- 
culties and  disastrous  chances;  at  every 
step,  too,  farther  from  the  object,  for  whose 
sake  its  perils  and  privations  were  so  man- 
fully encountered. 

Arrived  at  the  Market-place,  he  sauntered 
to  the  steps  of  a  huge,  uncouth  cross,  which, 
in  those  days,  stood  near  the  spot  where  the 
conduit  has  been  since  erected,  and  the 
materials  of  which  now  form  part  of  the 
piazza  which  adorns  one  side  of  the  square. 

It  was  the  dusk  of  evening,  and  the  idle 
ones  of  the  city  had  congregated  at  the  foot 
of  this  antique  monument,  where  the  laugh, 
the  joke,  and  the  repartee  passed  merrily 
round,  and  kept  the  scene  constantly  alive, 
save  when  the  joviality  was    occasionally 
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seasoned  by  that  salt  of  every  mixed  assem- 
blage,— the  wise  man's  saw. 

This  company  our  hero  joined,  and  found 
it  to  consist  of  drowsy  artisans,  crafty  ped- 
lars, meddling  witty  ones,  whose  only  occu- 
pation seemed  to  be  to  keep  themselves  and 
others  idle,  half-witted  boors,  and  ancients 
who  carefully  listened,  but  seldom  spoke, 
save  when  the  sprinkling  of  a  proverb  or  a 
maxim  was  called  for,  to  keep  the  conversa- 
tion within  the  bounds  of  morality. 

But  there  was  one  among  them  who 
seemed  to  form  a  class  of  himself;  a  sullen, 
unsocial  being,  whose  crudity  of  aspect 
turned  the  milk  of  good-fellowship  sour. 
Though  but  seldom  spoken  to,  and  then  by 
the  harsh  and  ominous  name  of  Godsbane, 
Rosallin  soon  recognised,  in  his  acid  features, 
our  old  grudge,  Timothy  Sourcrout,  the 
basket-weaver  of  Chester-le- Street,  alias ^ 
the  bandit  of  the  Durham  Moor. 

For  what  purpose  he  was  there  none  but 
himself  could  tell;  but  Eosallin,  knowing 
that  the  freebooters  were  wont  to  scatter 
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through  the  neighbouring  towns,  villages, 
and  hamlets,  under  feigned  names  and  cha- 
racters, naturally  concluded  that  Godsbane 
was  performing  the  office  of  a  spy,  for  some 
iniquitous  purpose  or  other. 

Anxiously  would  Eosallin  have  escaped 
the  observation  of  the  desperado;  but  it 
was  too  late, — they  had  encountered  each 
other,  and  there  was  enough  in  the  glance  of 
the  freebooter  to  convince  his  intended  victim 
that  he  had  not  endeavoured  to  escape  his 
scrutiny  without  good  reason. 

The  little  knowleds^e  of  men  and  thins^s 
Eosallin  had  acquired,  in  the  few  busy 
scenes  he  had  been  so  deeply  engaged  in 
since  his  departure  from  the  Priory,  satis- 
fied him  that  artifice  deserved  to  be  the  dupe 
of  artifice,  and  that  it  was  no  fault  in  an 
honourable  mind  to  mislead  an  assassin.  To 
the  inquiries  therefore  of  a  little,  inquisitive, 
Jewish-looking  small-ware-man,  of  "catch 
who  catch  can"  notoriety  among  his  neigh- 
bours, whither  he  was  going  on  the  morrow, 
he  replied,  in  the  hearing  of  Godsbane,  "  to 

VOL.  II.  H 
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Sunderland,  and  thence,  by  sea,  to  Lon- 
don." 

The  effect  was  instantaneous;  for  the 
bandit,  as  if  he  had  learned  all  he  tarried  for, 
sulkily  strode  across  the  Market-place  in 
the  direction  of  Framwell-gate. 

When  Godsbane  was  fairly  out  of  sight, 
Eosallin  accompanied  Master  Tadpole,  the 
aforesaid  man  of  small  wares,  in  the  con- 
trary direction  of  Elvet.  The  domicile  of 
this  worthy  was  at  the  foot  of  Elvet  Bridge, 
and  into  it  our  hero  was  ushered.  For  what 
reason  this  questionable  regard  was  shewn 
him,  he  could  not  at  first  divine;  the  more 
especially  as  there  was  a  prying  propensity 
on  every  feature  of  his  little  black-looking 
guide  which  satisfactorily  told  that  his 
motive  could  not  be  hospitality. 

"  'Tis  an  ill  wind  that  blows  nobody 
good,"  as  the  proverb  has  it.  So  it  was 
with  Rosallin ;  for,  arrived  at  the  dwelling 
of  Tadpole,  whom,  by  inquiries,  he  soon 
stripped  of  his  assumed  name,  and  discovered 
to  be  one  of  those  proscribed  Jews,  who,  in 
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this  and  the  two  preceding  reigns,  were 
obliged  by  the  disabling  statutes  of  the  first 
Edward  to  practise  their  usurious  craft  in 
secret,  he  was  conducted,  with  every  pre- 
liminary caution,  into  a  kind  of  wardrobe 
or  receptacle  for  apparel,  not  unlike  the 
clothing  establishments  at  Eag  Fair  now-a- 
days;  making  large  allowances  for  the 
difference  of  shape  in  the  various  habili- 
ments, and  for  the  difference  of  the  materials 
of  which  they  were  composed. 

Here  Ismael,  for  such  was  the  name  of 
the  Israelite,  pulled  the  skirt  of  our  hero's 
mantle,  and  in  a  whisper  inquired  whether 
he  had  any  broad  pieces.  Too  inexperienced 
in  the  ways  of  the  world  to  evade  the  ques- 
tion, and  too  little  estimating  the  value  of 
what  he  did  possess,  Eosallin  forthwith 
produced  his  purse,  which  Ismael  immedi- 
ately weighed  in  his  hand,  protesting  by  all 
the  prophets  of  his  tribe  that  his  poor  eyes 
had  never  been  blessed  with  the  sight  of  so 
much  specie,  at  one  glance,  before. 

Officiously  did  the  little  Jew  now  busy 
h2 
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himself  in  spreading  out  the  best  wearables 
liis  shelves  afforded ;  but,  to  his  utter 
amazement,  they  were  all  rejected  as  useless, 
and  the  rich  silks  and  furs,  which  in  those 
days  w^ere  interdicted  articles  of  dress  to 
any  but  the  higher  classes,  were  tossed 
away  as  of  no  manner  of  value. 

"Away  with  such  vanities!"  exclaimed 
the  customer,  bundling  them  from  him  in  a 
heap.  "If  thou  hast  a  harp  or  lute  to 
dispose  of  thou  mayst  have  found  a  pur- 
chaser." 

"Harp  or  lute! — Holy  Father!"  ejacu- 
lated Ismael,  elevating  his  hands, — "  the 
poor  Jew  keeps  no  such  costly  articles  for 
sale.  But  now  he  bethinks  him,  there  is  a 
harp  with  which  Ismael  may  oblige  the 
stranger,  albeit  it  belongeth  not  to  him,  but 
to  a  wealthy  Jew  of  his  tribe,  Habakuk  by 
name,  who  hath  entrusted  it  to  the  keeping 
of  his  friend,  while  he  journeys  to  the  metro- 
polis to  dispose  of  his  wares  to  his  afflicted 
brethren  in  secret.  Perhaps,  for  the  con- 
sideration of  a  few  pieces  out  of  poor  Ismael's 
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pocket,  the  worthy  Habakuk  may  excuse 
the  liberty,  if  his  friend  should  dispose  of  his 
matchless  instrument  at  an  under  value." 

With  these  words  he  applied  a  key  to  an 
iron-case  door,  and  brought  forth  a  mode- 
rately elegant  harp  for  the  times.  This 
was  done  with  a  quickness  of  motion  in 
itself  calculated  to  excite  suspicion ;  but  the 
keen  eye  of  Kosallin  had  detected  the  cause 
of  his  nervous  alarm,  in  the  ingots  of  gold 
and  silver  with  which  the  recess  was  lined, 
in  such  manner  as  to  resemble  the  old- 
fashioned  but  then  common  gold  and  silver 
laced  tapestry,  which  the  outwitted  Ismael 
had  the  effrontery  to  convert  them  into, 
when  interrogated  for  what  purpose  he 
hoarded  such  a  mass  of  bullion. 

"  Bullion !"  echoed  he,  hastily  turning  the 
key, — "may  the  God  of  Abraham  afflict 
me ! — may  the  sons  of  Ismael  be  uncircum- 
cised,  and  his  daughters  shamed,  if  you  saw 
anything  but  the  defaced  cloth  of  gold  and 
silver  which  hangs  in  tatters  from  the 
mouldy   walls.      But   look    at   this   harp, 
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stranger.  It  was  made  after  the  model  of 
King  David's,  and,  when  touched,  reminds 
the  poor  Jew  of  the  captivity  of  his  people, 
who  sat  them  down  by  the  stream,  and  wept 
when  they  remembered  Zion,  while  their 
unstrung  harps  hung  dumb  on  the  willow 
trees  which  drooped  over  the  waters  of 
Babylon.  But  this  has  a  property  theirs 
had  not:  it  will  thrill  to  the  touch  of  a 
Gentile.  I  fear  the  worthy  Habakuk  would 
not  take  for  it  two  hundred  pieces,  but,  as 
I  like  thee,  stranger,  and  am  inclined  to 
do  thee  a  good  turn,  I  will  venture  to  take 
one  hundred." 

"  Count  what  the  purse  contains,''  said 
Eosallin,  throwing  it  carelessly  towards  the 
gaping  Jew. 

"  Fifty  pieces," — he  drawled  out,  with  a 
calculating  face,  after  telling  the  coin. 

"Then,  good  even',  Ismael; — I  to  my 
purse,  and  thou  to  thy  harp.  I  would  not 
that  thou  shouldst  have  to  refund  Habakuk 
anything  out  of  thine  own  pocket." 

"  Now  the  God  of  Israel  bless  thee,  for 
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that  same  good-will  of  tliine,  and  consi- 
deration for  my  poverty !  I  could  find  in 
my  heart  to  take  thy  fifty  pieces.  But  the 
ware  belongs  to  Habakuk — though  not, 
now  that  I  bethink  me,  entirely  so,  for 
Jabez  of  York  bartered  me  a  share  in  this 
selfsame  harp.  I  will  consent  to  lose  that 
share,  and  take  thy  fifty  pieces.  The  com- 
modity is  thine." 

"  And  now,  most  worthy  and  self-sacri- 
ficing Ismael,  since  the  harp  is  mine,  at  an 
advantage,  as  thou  sayst,  and  thou  hast 
not  left  me  wherewithal  to  procure  me  a 
night's  housing,  witli  God's  leave  and  thine, 
I  will  e'en  tarry  here  till  to-morrow's  dawn ; 
for  it  is  only  fair,  that  he  who  sucks  the 
blood  should  be  cumbered  with  the  carcase." 

To  this  proposition  the  Israelite  made 
serious  demur,  for  the  stranger,  he  thought, 
had  seen  too  much;  but,  after  stipulating 
that  his  guest  should  on  no  condition  quit 
the  apartment  to  which  he  should  be  con- 
ducted, and,  moreover,  that  he  should  go 
supperless,  matters  were  amicably  arranged 
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oii  his  part,  and  a  miserable  night's  accom- 
modation afforded. 

Hungry  in  body,  and  harassed  in  mind, 
Kosallin  awoke  with  the  first  dawn  of 
morning,  wrapped  his  cloak  around  him, 
slung  his  harp  over  his  shoulder,  and, 
taking  a  hasty  farewell  of  Ismael,  who  was 
thus  early  abroad,  set  forth  towards  the 
manor  of  Auckland,  thereby  deceiving 
Godsbane,  who  was  lying  in  w^ait  for  him 
on  the  Sunderland  road. 

It  is  not  our  intention  to  make  the  nar- 
rative tedious,  by  detailing  every  common- 
place occurrence  which  befel  our  hero  in  the 
course  of  his  chequered  travels,  but  only  such 
as  bear  directly  on  the  interest  and  consist- 
ency of  our  tale,  with  here  and  there  a  di- 
gression— pardonable,  it  is  to  be  hoped — for 
the  purpose  of  describing  the  scenery,  and 
elucidating  the  manners  of  those  early  and 
interesting  times. 

Gleaning,  on  his  way,  a  scanty  pittance 
of  money  or  victuals,  from  such  villagers 
and  travellers  as  were  lured  by  the  love  of 
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minstrelsy,  tlie  set  of  sun  brought  Rosallin 
to  the  beautiful  valley  of  Stainclrop. 

There  was  yet  a  lovely  hour  of  twilight 
before  the  night  set  in,  and  the  red  ribs  of 
heaven,  where  the  sun  looked  up  behind  his 
mountains,  were  reflected  in  streams  of 
crimson  light  from  the  manor  house  of 
Raby,  emerging  above  the  northern  slope 
of  the  vale.  The  scenery  w^as  attractive ; 
but  Eosallin  was  too  deeply  musing  on  the 
dear  ones  left  behind  him  to  have  noticed 
it,  had  not  a  party  of  villagers,  taking  him, 
from  his  harp  and  garb,  for  a  border  min- 
strel, requested  him  to  sit  on  the  root  of  a 
spreading  plane-tree,  and  strike  the  chord 
to  the  thrill  of  a  Bardic  tale. 

Their  actions  accompanied  their  en- 
treaties, for,  throwing  themselves  on  the 
mossy  bank,  in  various  reclining  attitudes, 
they  looked,  with  mute  attention,  for  the 
minstrel's  acquiescence. 

Such  a  reliance  on  his  good  nature  en- 
sured for  them  the  gratification  they 
sought;  and  the  speaking  look  of  many  a 
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young  hoyden,  with  heart  ready  to  melt  at 
the  sympathetic  tale  her  fancy  drew  from 
the  yet  untouched  chord,  was  witchery  ir- 
resistible. 

The  youthful  bard  betook  himself  to  the 
only  elevated  seat  nature  offered  him,  which 
was  a  bulbous  excrescence  from  the  bole  of 
the  tree  where  it  met  the  soil,  sufficiently 
commodious,  however,  to  admit  of  his  harp 
resting  on  the  turf,  as  a  very  convenient 
base.  He  boldly  brushed  the  strings,  and 
elicited  an  inspiring  sound,  which  died 
away  as  the  cadence  closed,  bespeaking 
that  his  was  a  passionate  and  melancholy 
strain. 

FLUELLIN  AND  FIONULA. 

Two  eagles  flew  in  heaven : — 

They  met,  and  there  was  bloodshed. 

Two  clouds  stood  on  opposite  hills : — 

They  met,  and  there  was  thunder. 

Two  rivers  washed  the  bowels  of  the  earth : — 

Their  meeting  was  an  earthquake. 

Red  was  the  eagles'  gore,  but  redder  the  blood  of  Fluellin. 

His  spear  shivered  on  the  shield  of  Arden's  chief; — 

He  fell,  pierced  with  twenty  barbs. 
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Deep  was  the  thunder  of  nature,  but  louder  the  din  of 

the  battle. 
The  earthquake  of  nature  brought  ruin,  nor  less  wrought 

the  heroes  of  Arden. 
Night  came.     Still  was  the  field  of  the  dead. 
The  wind  wantoned  in  the  hair  of  the  stricken  chief: 
Stiff  were  his  gory  wounds. 
None  was  there  but  Luath,  the  dog  of  the  death-bound 

Fluellin. 
He  sat  and  whined  : — the  midnight  echo  mocked  him. 
Fionula  reared  her  stately  form  o'er  the  black  rock's 

brow. 
Her  arms  were  two  swans'  necks ; — her  breasts,  two  snowy 

mountains ; 
Her  eyes,  two  stars  of  heaven ; — her  hau',  a  sea  of  gold ; 
Her  lips,  two  shining  rubies  ; — her  bare  feet,  white  as 

morning  mist. 
Her  soul  was  on  Fluellin,  and  it  was  glad  : — 
The  hour  to  meet  was  come. 
The  wind  lifted  the  green  sea  spray ; 
A  form  grew  out  of  the  surge  ; 
Blanched  was  the  cheek  of  Fionula : — 
It  was  her  hero's  ghost. 
He  rolled  himself  in  mist,  and  disappeared. 
The  heart  of  the  maid  was  broken. 
A  rustling  sound  came  on  the  passing  breeze- 
It  was  Luath,  the  dog  of  her  lover  : — 
In  his  fangs  was  the  scarf  of  Fluellin ; 
Blood  was  on  its  folds. 
Fionula  sunk  on  the  ledge  of  the  rock, 
And  rolled  into  the  surf ; — 

The  swelling  wave  was  broke,  but  the  next  passed  on  un- 
broken. 
The  faithful  Luath  stood  upon  the  cliff,  and  bayed  above 

the  ocean. 
Two  stormy  nights  he  moaned,  unfed, 
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And  on  the  third — he  died. 
The  wild  winds  wasted  his  bleaching  bones ; 
The  spray  washed  over  his  ashes. 
Nought  now  is  seen  on  the  midnight  rock, 
But  the  skeleton  dog  of  the  broken  Chief, 
And  the  ghost  of  Fionula. 

The  minstrel  ceased,  but  the  rustics 
gaped  for  more : — the  young,  with  tears  in 
their  eyes  and  horror  on  their  brows;  the 
old,  with  pity  and  wonder  on  every  feature. 
He  rose,  and  they,  as  if  mechanically,  rose 
also,  and  with  lingering  looks  followed  his 
footsteps  down  the  vale,  envying  the  reaper 
and  his  two  daughters,  whose  way  home- 
wards lay  directly  on  the  minstrel's  road. 

As  they  cleared  the  inclosed  domains  of 
Eaby,  the  dusk  of  an  autumnal  evening 
gathered  thick  over  the  wild,  uncultivated 
tract  of  country  which  lay  between  the 
park  and  the  next  inhabited  patch  of  earth, 
where  Rosallin  had  resolved  to  rest  for  the 
night.  As  a  mariner,  searching  for  land 
over  the  vast  expanse  of  the  Atlantic,  leaps 
for  joy  when  even  a  barren,  uninhabitable 
peak    strikes    his   view,    so  felt  Rosallin, 
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when  the  dun,  north-eastern  side  of  Bar- 
nard Castle,  gloomily  frowning  over  the 
castellated  cliffs  of  Tees,  rose  darkly  amid 
the  twilight;  more  like  the  prison-house  of 
traitors,  or  the  haunt  of  midnight  robbers, 
than  the  pride  of  the  forests  of  Teesdale 
and  Marwood,  the  lordly  dwelling  of  Guy 
Beauchamp,  Earl  of  Warwick. 

A  more  comfortable  feeling,  however, 
than  the  boding  appearance  of  the  heavy 
towers  of  Castle  Barnard  had  allowed  him 
to  indulge,  crept  over  his  whole  frame,  as 
he  was  ushered  by  David  Dinsdale,  the 
Teesdale  shepherd,  and  followed  by  the  two 
maidens,  into  a  low  thatched  cottage,  the 
cheerful  appearance  of  which,  as  he  passed 
the  window,  and  saw  the  blazing  embers  on 
the  hearth,  had  already  stretched  all  his 
longing  faculties  to  the  sticking  point. 

Dame  Dinsdale — whose  hearty,  good- 
tempered  fiice  bespoke  her,  at  once,  the 
affectionate  wife,  the  indulgent  mother,  and 
the  hospitable  friend — rose  from  her  three- 
legged  stool,   to   greet  her  husband   and 
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daughters  after  their  clay  of  toil,  but 
started  back  at  the  sight  of  a  stranger. 
When  assured,  however,  that  he  had  ac- 
companied her  goodman  from  the  valley  of 
Staindrop,  and  had  been  by  him  welcomed 
to  their  humble  home  in  Brig-gate,  the 
good-natured  dame  was  the  first  to  seat 
him  before  her  frugal  fare  of  eggs,  milk, 
butter,  cheese,  and  barley-bannocks. 

A  voracious  appetite  Eosallin  had  long 
felt,  but  a  plentiful  meal  had  not  blessed 
his  sight  since  his  departure  from  Lumley 
— the  beggarly  larder  of  Ismael  not  having 
afforded  him  even  a  crust  of  unleavened 
bread.  Our  readers  may  therefore  picture 
to  themselves  the  damage  a  wandering, 
half-starved  minstrel,  whose  meal  was  sweet- 
ened with  the  nectar  and  ambrosia  of  a 
home-felt  welcome,  could  do  at  a  groaning 
board.  We  may,  in  the  meantime,  favour 
them  with  a  sketch  of  the  characters  of 
their  new  acquaintances. 
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CHAPTEE  XXIII. 


All  was  confused  and  undefined 
To  her  all-jarr'd  and  wandering  mind  ; 
A  chaos  of  wild  hopes  and  fears  : 
And  now  in  laughter,  no^v  in  tears, 
But  madly  still,  in  each  extreme, 
She  strove  %vith  that  convulsive  dream ; 
For  so  it  seemed  on  her  to  break : — 
Oh !  vainly  must  she  strive  to  wake !" 

Bybon. 


As  often  as  the  minstrel's  eyes  conld  be 
spared  from  the  loaded  trencher  before  him, 
he  employed  them  in  examining  the  physi- 
ognomy of  each  member  of  the  worthy 
family.  The  blunt  honesty  of  his  host,  as 
he  signed  to  his  ready  dame,  to  cut  into 
one  of  the  flitches  which  plentifully  gar- 
nished the  white-washed  ceiling,  spoke  from 
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a  pair  of  large,  generous  eyes,  and  a  frank, 
open  brow  wliich  could  not  but  win  the 
heart  of  a  stranger,  and  especially  of  a 
hungry  one.  The  homely  expressions  of  the 
matron,  as  she  roused  the  girls  to  assist  her 
in  the  hospitable  task,  all  spoke  of  welcome. 
While  she  busied  herself  in  turning  the 
savoury  rasher,  which,  as  it  hissed,  and 
crackled  in  the  pan,  discoursed  most  exqui- 
site music  to  the  ear  of  the  minstrel, — 
the  taller  of  the  girls  warmed  a  platter, 
and  David  himself,  reaching  down  from  its 
peg  a  well-polished  pewter  flagon,  applied 
himself  to  the  beer-barrel.  So  cordially, 
indeed,  was  the  warm-heartedness  of  the 
rustics  evinced,  and  so  persuaded  did 
Rosallin  become,  that  the  cardinal  virtues 
of  an  upright  heart  are  found  more  pure  in 
the  cottage  of  the  shepherd  than  in  the 
castle  of  the  mighty, — that  an  upbraiding 
melancholy  struck  to  his  heart,  when  he 
thought  of  the  ambitious  scheme  he  was 
pursuing. 

But,  though  happiness   may,    at   times, 
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gild  the  clouds  of  life,  they  are  clouds  still, 
and  will  gloomily  lower  when  the  gilded 
edge  fades  away.  Such  clouds  hung  over  Dins- 
dale's  cottage,  and  though  their  skirts  were 
fringed  with  the  gold  of  internal  rectitude, 
still,  there  was  a  blighting  influence  Avhich 
sometimes  dimmed  its  cheerful  brightness, 
and  cast  a  lurid  veil  over  its  genial  glow,  at 
moments  when  it  shone  the  clearest. 

So  far,  Eosallin  had  seen  only  the  fair 
exterior  of  the  fruit,  but  soon  he  was  to 
discover  the  cankering  worm  within.  When 
the  busy  mother  called  on  her  two  daugh- 
ters to  assist  her  in  preparing  the  minstrel's 
fare,  Esther,  the  elder  of  the  two,  a  tall, 
well-shaped,  arch-looking,  pretty  lass,  seem- 
ingly not  more  than  eighteen,  immediately 
rose  from  her  seat,  and  toiled  with  pleasure 
in  the  service  of  the  stranger  ;  but  Bertha, 
her  sister's  junior  by  two  years,  sat  still, 
with  her  arms  carelessly  crossed  over  her 
bosom,  and  appeared  neither  to  hear  nor 
understand  her  mother's  wishes. 

She  was  less   pretty  than  Esther,  but 
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infinitely  more  interesting.  Her  cheek  wore 
not  the  hue  of  health,  'vvhich  their  daily 
labours  in  the  open  air  had  browned  into 
the  features  of  her  sister  ;  and  in  her  eye, 
an  inexpressible  something  told  that  all  was 
not  right  within. 

It  now  struck  Eosallin  that  she  had  not, 
like  her  sister,  been  chatty  and  lively  during 
their  walk  through  the  valley  of  Staindrop ; 
but  that  she  had  often  slunk  behind,  and 
looked  abstracted,  as  if  pondering  on  some- 
thing that  puzzled  her.  Her  russet  bodice, 
too,  sat  carelessly  on  her ;  but  careless  as  it 
was,  the  figure  of  the  maiden  was  superior 
to  the  adornments  of  art.  Her  stature  was 
low,  but  straight  as  an  arrow,  and  seemed 
to  be  the  very  perfection  of  what  an 
experienced  eye  calls  symmetry.  Her  legs 
were  indifferently  outstretched  and  crossed, 
and  from  the  shortness  of  her  petticoat,  her 
foot  and  ancle  were  fully  displayed,  and 
despite  of  the  thick  blue  hose,  and  rustic 
clog,  seemed  of  nature's  finest  but  most 
fragile  mould. 
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Her  unaccountable  absence  of  mind 
paralysed  the  whole  family.  The  mother 
dropped  her  implements  of  cookery, — the 
father  spilt  half  the  contents  of  the  flagon, 
and  Esther,  though  least  struck,  appeared 
nevertheless  sui^prised  at  her  sister's  con- 
duct. 

"Bertha!"  kindly  exclaimed  the  good- 
hearted  shepherd. 

A  start  of  the  most  convulsive  kind 
marked  that  her  name  was  not  unheard. 
She  cleared  her  hair  from  her  eyes,  and 
looked  around  her  ;  but,  before  any  one  could 
intercept  her  progress,  she  flew  to  the  door, 
lifted  the  latch,  and  disappeared. 

"  Did  ye  not  hear  that  whistle?"  asked 
the  father,  with  alarm  in  his  look. 

*'  That  whistle  will  ae  day  be  my  puir 
bairn's  death-bell,"  observed  the  distressed 
mother. 

"  I'll  overtake  the  villain!"  cried  Dins- 
dale, — "  an  if  he  gives  me  not  back  my  bairn, 
her  father's  curse  shall  cling  to  him,  an' 
wither  a'  his  years  to  minutes." 
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With  these  words  he  flew  from  the  cot- 
tage, and  Eosallin,  whose  heart  was  ever  on 
the  side  of  humanity,  more  especially  when 
mystery  and  enterprise  met,  rushed  after 
his  distracted  host  ;  but  being  unacquainted 
with  the  by-paths  through  which  he  fled, 
and  unable  to  catch  a  sight  of  him,  re- 
turned disheartened  to  the  cottage. 

His  re-appearance  did  but  add  despair  to 
wretchedness ;  for  the  mother  and  daughter, 
who  had  buoyed  up  their  sinking  spirits 
with  the  hope  that  no  harm  would  befal  the 
good  man  of  the  house,  while  defended  by 
a  younger  and  more  powerful  arm, — now 
gave  up  all  for  lost,  and  concluded  that  if 
he  returned  alive,  it  would  but  be  to  look 
on  his  own  and  die. 

Eosallin  did  all  in  his  power  to  dissipate 
this  extravagant  alarm,  by  enumerating  the 
chances  against  such  serious  danger  ;  but 
it  was  long  before  he  could  dry  up  their 
tears. 

"  Did  I  but  know,"  said  he,  "  the  haunts 
of  this  mysterious  ravisher,  I  would  hunt 
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liim  out,  and  bring  him  to  shame  in  the 
presence  of  those  he  has  injured." 

"  Now,  God  for  ever  prosper  thee,  guid- 
hearted  stranger!"  said  the  disconsolate 
mother. — "  Oh !  if  I  had  such  a  son  to  protect 
and  cherisli  my  girls,  I  wad  weary  Heaven 
wi'  thanks.  Some  twenty  years  syne,  I  had 
a  lad-bairn,  minstrel,  an'  when  his  little 
ways  began  to  amuse  me,  for  I  was  then 
a  young  an'  doting  mither,  my  wean,  that 
had  scrambled  through  the  wicket-gate  o' 
yon  very  fold,  was  picked  up  by  a  dark- 
looking  man,  an'  carried  awa  ower  the 
Brig  to  where  the  banks  o'  Tees  grow  thick 
wi'  briers  an'  busses.  Then,  I  lost  sight  o' 
baith,  an' — oh!  minstrel,  if  ye  knew  what 
it  is  for  a  mither  to  lose  her  bairn.  He's 
niver  been  seen  syne,  little  bonnie  wee 
thing !  Xae  doubt  they  maun  ha'  used  him 
ill,  an'  aften  hae  I  misdoubted  my  bairn 
lias  been  murdered ;  but  I've  cried  sae  mony 
bouts  sin'  then,  that  I  can  think  about  it 
now,  wi'  maybe  ane  tear  or  twa.  Esther 
an'  Bertha's  a'  that's  left,  forbye  mysel,  an' 
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Davie, — that's  him  that's  gaun  after  the 
lassie, — puir  man.  But  Bertha's  a  waesome 
wench,  comely  as  she  is.  She  was  ance  as 
guid  an'  kind-hearted  a  creature — but  sit 
ye  doun,  minstrel,  an'  I'll  tell  ye  anent  her 
trouble,  an'  how  it  a'  cam'  ower  her. 

"  It's  now  fifteen  months  syne,  come 
Michaelmas  day,  that  Lewin,  as  braw  a 
looking  lad  as  ony  i'  a'  the  country-side, 
cam'  after  our  puir  Bertha.  He  was, 
amang  his  fellows,  ane  o'  th'  better  herd, 
an'  tented  as  fair  a  flock,  an'  played  as 
sweet  a  pipe  as  iver  won  a  lassie's  heart, 
we  maun  say  that.  Aweel,  Davie,  that's 
gaun  after  the  runawa',  an'  me, — we  niver 
said  him  nay,  an'  what  for  should  we? 
There  was  as  gay  a  flirtin'  upo'  the  village 
green,  the  day  they  were  weddit,  as  iver 
blest  a  mither's  een.  In  fittin'  time  a  wee 
thing  cam'  into  this  warld  o'  trouble,  an' 
soon  after  it  was  born  he  forced  it  frae  its 
mither's  arms,  an'  laft  her.  It  was  the  talk 
o'  a'  the  country,  for  nae  body  could  tell 
what  changed  him  sae ; — but,  ye  see,  there's 
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mony  that  say  he's  linked  himsel  wi'  rob- 
bers, an'  taen  the  wean  to  rid  himsel  an' 
puir  Bertha  o't  for  ever.  If  it  be  sae, 
there's  a  God  abune  that  kens  a'.  Come 
what,  come  will,  he's  dune  a  fearfu'  deed, 
an'  he's  a  deadly  sin  to  answer  for.  "  Our 
Bertha's  niver  been  clean  what  she  should 
be  syne; — she  greets  sae,  puir  thing,  for 
her  bairn.  Ane  canna  blame  her,  for  its 
mitherly  an'  natural  o'  her,  after  a'.  But 
oh!  he^s  lang  awa;  what'll  become " 

''  Minstrel !  "  cried  the  frantic  Dinsdale, 
bursting  open  the  cottage  door,  at  this 
moment, — "  if  ye  hae  ony  pity  for  a 
wretched  father  an  his  misguidit  bairn, 
tak'  ane  o'  thae  holly  clubs,  an'  follow 
me." 

Grasping  a  knotty  club  himself,  and 
throwing  its  fellow  to  Eosallin,  they  sallied 
out  over  the  "  Brig,"  and  soon  buried  them- 
selves in  the  underwood  of  the  Tees  banks. 
The  distracted  father  tore  his  way  onwards, 
regardless  of  all  opposition,  followed  by  his 
more  youthful  companion,  who  buoyed  up 
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his  spirits  with  hopes  of  certain  success, 
when  he  heard  that  they  had  only  three  to 
contend  against. 

Attaining  an  open  platform  in  the  wood, 
Dinsdale  became  more  wary,  and  instead  of 
pursuing  his  headlong  career,  crept  silently 
round  the  verge  of  the  sward,  holding  our 
hero  by  the  jerkin,  till  he  reached  an  open- 
ing; when,  suddenly  raising  his  club  with 
both  his  arms,  and  crying — "  Give  me  back 
my  bairn ! " — with  the  lungs  of  a  giant,  he 
dealt  a  savage  blow  on  the  head  of  a  ruffian 
Avho  held  the  fainting  Bertha  in  his  gripe. 

Another  form  rushed  from  the  thicket, 
and  grappled  with  Eosallin.  The  night 
was  starlight,  but  there  was  no  moon ;  and 
the  overhanging  shade  of  the  forest  so 
darkened  the  scene  of  action  that  he  found 
his  club  of  little  use.  Dropping  it  there- 
fore on  the  grass,  he  seized  his  assailant  by 
the  throat,  and  endeavoured  to  throw  him. 
It  became  a  trial  of  strength,  both  the 
combatants  being  unassisted. 

Dinsdale  was  kneeling  on  the  neck  of  the 
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man  he  had  struck,  with  his  insensible 
daughter  hanging  over  his  arm,  and  the 
third  of  the  gang,  whom  our  hero  had  been 
instructed  to  expect,  had  either  skulked 
away,  or,  if  on  the  spot,  chose  not  to  take 
any  part  in  the  strife. 

Eosallin  and  his  opponent  thus  left  to 
their  individual  exertions,  the  struggle 
became  excessively  violent;  the  one  insti- 
gated by  the  justice  of  his  cause,  the  other, 
by  desperation.  Long  had  they  wrestled 
without  any  decided  superiority,  or  a  single 
throw  on  either  side;  when  Eosallin,  whose 
vision  had  at  length  become  so  used  to  the 
"  darkness  visible "  that  he  could  discern 
the  surrounding  objects  near  him,  purposely 
slipped  on  one  knee  to  recover  his  club. 
Taking  him  at  this  advantage,  and  risking 
a  fall  in  the  chance,  his  adversary  planted 
his  foot  against  our  hero's  breast,  and  thrust 
with  all  his  might.  But  the  very  violence 
of  the  exertion  proved  his  discomfiture; — 
he  little  calculated  on  his  opponent's  strength 
of  limb.     Eosallin,  still  grappling  the  col- 
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lar  of  his  assailant,  and  feeling  the  heavy- 
pressure  of  his  foot,  with  a  gigantic  effort 
of  strength  arched  his  spine  inwards, 
elevated  his  chest  under  the  heel  of  his  foe- 
man,  and  seizing  the  other  side  of  his  collar, 
hurled  him  over  his  head,  grasped  his  club, 
in  turn  planted  his  foot  on  the  neck  of  the 
prostrate  miscreant,  and  held  the  knotty- 
ruin  ready  to  strike  his  death-blow  if  he 
stirred. 

At  this  critical  moment,  Dinsdale,  who 
had  discovered,  by  the  stiffening  coldness  of 
the  ruffian  he  had  felled,  that  he  required  no 
further  care,  laid  the  still  unconscious 
Bertha  on  the  grass,  and  fearing  for  the 
safety  of  his  young  friend,  approached  the 
scene  of  strife,  where  Rosallin  stood  with 
the  vanquished  foe  on  his  good  behaviour, 
and  asked  how  it  went  with  him. 

"  Well,  and  hearty,  my  honest  yeoman," 
answered  Rosallin.  ''  I  have  my  customer 
in  limbo  here.  How  sped  your  blow,  and 
how  fares  your  daughter?" 
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"  Why,  as  to  my  blow,  it  sped  ower 
weel,  for  I  wasna  minded  to  send  him  to  his 
lang  account,  without  saying  his  prayers, 
of  which  I  misdoubt  me  he  stood  muckle  in 
need ; — and  as  for  my  bairn,  I  scarcely  ken 
whether  she  be  'live  or  dead.  Now,  an'  we 
could  but  tie  that  villain  deil's  hands  ahint 
him,  maybe  ane  might  speer,  wi'  a  better 
light,  wha  he  be,  an'  ken  the  cause  o'  a'  this 
skrimmage.  Hand  on,  while  I  gird  him 
wi'  a  willow-twig  or  twa." 

David  suited  the  action  to  the  word ;  for, 
tearing  off  some  of  the  branches  of  a  sap- 
ling that  overhung  the  banks,  he  applied 
himself  so  earnestly  to  the  binding  of  the 
prisoner  that  he  was  soon  effectually  secured, 
and  the  indignant  shepherd,  kicking  aside 
the  "  thieving  varmint,"  lent  a  deaf  ear  to 
his  entreaties  to  be  lifted  on  his  feet. 

Delighted  with  the  signal  success  of  their 

enterprise,  David  forgot  his   sorrows,  and 

slapping  our  hero  on  the  shoulder  by  way 

of  approval,  oddly  enough  expressed,  of  his 

i2 
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valour,  felt  irresistibly  tempted  to  indulge 
his  natural  flow  of  spirits  by  rallying  the 
captive  on  his  awkward  situation.  But  it 
was  as  yet  ill-timed;  for  the  cries  of  an 
infant,  proceeding  from  the  spot  where 
Bertha  had  been  left,  recalled  both  Dinsdale 
and  Eosallin  to  her  side. 

A  babe  had,  during  their  short  absence, 
been  placed  on  her  bosom,  and  the  dead 
body  of  the  ruffian  carried  away.  Dinsdale 
turned  to  his  companion  after  an  attempt 
to  pacify  the  infant,  but  he  had  left  him. 
He  raised  his  yet  senseless  daughter,  with 
her  infant  clinging  to  her  breast,  and  grasp- 
ing them  in  one  of  his  powerful  arms  sought 
about  the  verge  of  the  thicket  for  his  com- 
panion. He  called,  but  there  was  no 
answer.  A  scrambling  noise,  however,  at- 
tracted him  at  some  distance,  where  he 
found  the  captive,  who  was,  with  difficulty 
working  his  way  through  the  brambles. 
A  lusty  gripe  by  the  hair  of  the  head  proved 
a  most  powerful  retractor,  and  a  fresh  sup- 
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ply  of  willow  twigs  bound  round  Lis  ankles, 
after  a  very  unceremonious  pitch  on  the 
back,  taught  him  that  patience  might  have 
been  his  better  policy. 

"  Hand  still,  ye  restless  deil!"  exclaimed 
the  shepherd,  wrenching  his  prisoner's 
limbs  into  a  position  most  suitable  to  the 
operation,  and  little  relishing  the  violent 
opposition  he  met  with, — "baud  still,  or 
I'll  ding  your  ne'er-do-weel  brains  out  1" 

A  practical  remonstrance  proving  likely 
to  follow,  as  he  levelled  his  club  at  the 
head  of  the  prostrate  bravo,  obedience 
prompt  and  even  accommodating  suggested 
itself  as  the  only  means  of  appeasing  the 
exasperated  shepherd,  and  he  found  it  no 
longer  a  difficult  task  to  proceed  in  his 
interrupted  job. 

"  There,  ye  coward  thief !"  said  he,  rising 
as  he  bent  and  tied  the  last  twig, — "  ye'll  be 
mair  comfortable  now,  nae  doubt ; — but  I'd 
as  soon  pity  the  w^olf  that  worries  my  haile 
flock  as  the  fause  ruffian  that  wad   rob 
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me  o'  my  bairn.  Ay !  frisk  about,  an'  ye 
like  it  better; — ye'U  no  gang  far,  I'se 
warrant; — sorrow  seize  ye,  ye  cut-tliroat 
monster ! " 

Wbile  David  was  yet  speaking,  the  ob- 
ject of  his  search  came  up,  and  to  his  great 
surprise,  and  no  less  pleasure,  dragged  after 
him  another  prisoner,  proclaiming  that  he 
had  overtaken  him  with  the  dead  body  of 
his  comrade  flung  over  his  shoulder. 

"  Weel  dune,  brave  minstrel!"  cried  the 
gratified  shepherd,  grasping  his  hand — "but 
I  doubt  if  ye  be  not  e'en  better  at  fightin' 
than  pipin', — though  ye  can  sing  a  guid 
lay  for  a'  that.  But  we'll  e'en  hamewards, 
an'  leave  this  guid-for-naething  upo'  the 
sod.  Keep  a  firm  grip  o'  that  striplin': 
we'll  mak'  him  tell  a  straight-forward  tale 
anent  a'  these  matters,  or  ken  what  for  no. 
Whisht,  bairn,  whisht !" 

Thus  speaking,  he  again  raised  his  daugh- 
ter and  her  screaming  babe,  and  led  the 
way  in  triumph  to  his  cottage,  followed  by 
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our  victorious  hero  and  his  vanquished  foe, 
heedless  of  the  cries  of  him  they  left 
behind. 

How  little  did  the  unconscious  father 
think,  as  he  bore  his  spoil  over  the  "  Brig 
o'  Barnard,"  that  he  was  carrying  ruin  and 
wretchedness  to  his  unhappy  family. 
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CHAPTEE  XXIV. 


"  Yea,  this  man's  brow,  like  to  a  title-leaf, 
Foretels  the  nature  of  a  tragic  volume." 

Shakspeare. 


The  elated  shepherd  threw  open  his  cottage 
door,  and  giving  Bertha  and  her  babe  in 
charge  to  his  wife  and  daughter,  turned  to 
greet  Kosallin,  who  had  just  reached  the 
threshold  with  his  ]3risoner. 

To  the  surprise  and  grief  of  all,  that 
prisoner  was  Lewin,  with  his  once  blooming 
and  sunburnt  cheek  pale  as  ashes ; — his  once 
clustering  locks  in  parts  matted  to  his  brow, 
in  parts  dishevelled,  and  falling  over  his 
eyes.  From  his  left  temple  gushed  a  stream 
of  blood,  which  splashed  the  cottage  floor  as 
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it  fell.  His  looks  were  downcast,  and  every 
liinb  trembled,  as  if  it  would  shake  itself 
from  the  socket. 

"What,  Lewin!"  kindly  spoke  the  shep- 
herd, his  very  heart  melted  to  pity  by  the 
sad  spectacle  before  him. 

No  sooner  did  the  half  conscious  Bertha, 
who  was  fast  recovering  under  her  mother's 
tender  care,  catch  the  sound  of  his  name, 
than  she  flew  into  his  arms,  and,  despite  of 
the  blood  which  flowed  down  all  parts  of  his 
face,  devoured  him  with  kisses.  But  he 
pushed  her  rudely  from  him.  Such  an  act 
of  cruelty,  and  at  such  a  moment,  pierced 
the  poor  girl's  heart,  and  she  sat  down  and 
wept. 

"  Father,"  said  the  wretched  man, — '^  you 
have  made  a  pretty  night's  work  of  it. 
Would  those  gray  hairs  could  be  spared  the 
truth  that  must  at  last  be  told  !  Sit  do^vn, 
old  man, — I  cannot  spare  you ; — it  is  now  too 
late.  If  innocence  can  be  guilt,  then  am  I 
a  wretch  whose  innocent  guilt  has  led  him 
to  the  commission  of  a  crime  abhorred  of 
i3 
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God  and  man; — a  sin,  at  which  universal 
nature  shudders.  Oh!  if  a  thunderbolt 
could  reach  this  cot,  and  blast  it  to  annihi- 
lation, then  might  all  be  spared,  and  the 
judgment  would  be  merciful.  Pacify  that 
child,  Esther,  while  I  tell  thy  shame,  poor 
girl,  and  break  thy  mother's  heart.  Bertha's 
is  already  broken.  You  call  me  cruel, 
wretch,  robber,  apostate,  murderer!  Would 
I  were  nothing  worse !  Stranger,  thou  hast 
come  here  in  an  ill  time.  Better  to  have 
gone  on  thy  journey  than  tarried  in  this 
abode  of  sorrow,  to  hear  a  tale,  which,  when 
told  by  thee,  when  I  and  more  than  I  are 
cold  in  earth,  will  make  thy  very  harp- 
strings  sweat  with  blood, — will  make  thy 
hearers  cry  shame  and  pity  in  one  breath, — 
will  make  thyself  shed  tears,  and  forget  the 
tale,  because  thou  saw'st  it  acted.  Take 
care  how  thou  lovest.  Thy  heart  will  tell 
thee  lies ; — and  if  there  be  one  thou  darest 
to  love,  know  whence  she  comes,  her  name, 
her  birth,  her  blood,  her  parentage; — not 
for  pride's  sake,  minstrel,  but  for  a  reason 
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thou  wilt  hear  full  soon.  See  that  her  blood 
flows  in  a  stream  a  thousand  leagues  from 
thine,  and  if  she  be  a  stranger  to  thy  boy- 
hood, suspect  till  thou  art  sure.  Minstrels 
are  silly  men : — they  love  where'er  there's 
beauty;  they  slight  where  there  is  none. 
Dost  not  call  Bertha  beautiful  ?  Is  not  her 
eye  more  loving,  her  lip  more  red,  her 
smile  more  sweet,  her  breast  more  lily-like 
than  others'  of  womankind?*  Girl ! — oh,  do 
not  weep  so — the  time  will  come  anon. 
Mother !  mother !  hear  me  before  my  heart 
breaks  with  shame ! — before  my  brain  is  mad 
with  despair !  You  once  had  a  boy — you 
lost  him — you  have  found  him  again.  Pray 
heaven  to  annihilate  him  before  he  reveals 
that  Bertha  is  aunt  and  mother  to  her  own 
child ! — that  Lewin  is  husband  and  brother 
to  his  own  sister !  See !  see !  this  damning 
proof!" 

He  tore  the  tunic  from  his  breast,  and 
disclosed  a  full-shaped  horse-shoe  indelibly 
marked  there,  which  flashed  conviction  to 
his  broken-hearted  family. 
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Horror-struck  tliey  gazed,  and  none  but 
the  minstrel  attempted  to  hold  the  arm  of 
Lewin  as  he  plunged  a  poniard  into  his 
heart.  Resistance  came  too  late ; — the  wea- 
pon was  stabbed  up  to  the  hilt. 

The  sister- wife  fell  as  if  dead ;  the  mother 
and  the  heart-struck  Esther  were  too  power- 
less to  move ;  while  the  old  man  gave  such 
assistance  as  his  unconscious  efforts  could, 
to  the  support  of  the  dying  youth,  whose 
looks  were  on  his  child  of  guilt,  which  had 
become  quiet,  and  was  tossing  about  on  the 
coverlet  of  the  cottager's  pallet,  every  now 
and  then  stretching  its  tiny  hands  to  its 
father,  as  if  exciting  him  to  smile  on  its 
little  gambols. 

"  Father,"  gasped  the  poor  suicide, — ■ 
"  when  that  child  of  sorrow  and  my  Bertha 
die,  lay  them  by  my  side,  will  you?" 

The  old  shepherd  looked  such  assent  as 
he  could  through  his  tears.  His  wretched 
son's  mind  seemed  tranquillized.  He  turned 
towards  his  infant  and  sweetly  smiled,  as  if 
he  could  yet  have  lived  for  its  sake.     But 
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soon  that  smile  relaxed;  his  heart  heaved 
in  his  bosom,  and  propelled  the  dagger  from 
the  wound. 

As  it  fell,  a  jet  of  blood  gushed  from  the 
gaping  orifice,  and  Lewin  fell  dead  into  the 
arms  of  his  agonized  parent  and  Eosallin. 

It  would  but  horror  the  feelings  of  our 
readers  to  tell  them  how  the  desolate  Bertha 
hung  over  the  corpse  of  him,  who,  in  life, 
had  been  her  treasure  and  her  bane,  and 
was,  in  death,  her  soul's  distraction. 

The  stranger,  at  the  earnest  entreaty  of 
Dinsdale  and  his  unhappy  family,  was  pre- 
vailed on  to  sojourn  at  the  cottage,  till  the 
remains  of  Lewin  were  consigned  to  the 
humble  grave.  The  day  but  one  after  that 
fatal  night,  the  funeral  ceremony  was,  as 
privately  as  possible,  performed  in  the  parish 
chapel  of  Gainsford. 

On  the  night  subsequent  to  the  inter- 
ment, Bertha  was  observed  to  be  unusually 
and  unwarrantably  lively;  dressing  her 
child  in  the  most  fantastic  ways,  and  fre- 
quently indulging  in  unseemly  bursts   of 
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laughter, — the  more  so  when  she  observed 
the  tears  and  sorrow  of  those  around  her. 
She  was,  however,  perfectly  harmless  and 
gentle,  taking  little  notice  of  any  one  but 
the  stranger,  and  enticing  from  him  solemn 
ditties,  accompanied  by  his  harp,  at  the 
conclusion  of  which,  after  moments  of  deep 
and  afflicting  abstraction,  she  would  lapse 
into  her  wonted  levity. 

The  family  retired  to  rest  at  an  early 
hour,  for  David,  unhappy  as  he  was,  in- 
tended to  resume  his  rustic  occupations  at 
sunrise  the  following  day.  But  what  was 
the  amazement  of  all,  on  discovering,  when 
assembled  at  the  morning's  meal,  the  absence 
of  Bertha  and  her  child.  The  cottage  was 
searched,  but  in  vain.  It  occurred  to 
Rosallin  that  she  might  have  gone  to  the 
thicket,  where  she  had  been  in  the  habit  of 
meeting  Lewin.  Acting  on  this  suggestion, 
the  cottager  and  he  sallied  forth  in  quest  of 
her,  and  found  her,  as  had  been  anticipated, 
near  the  spot,— but  in  what  a  perilous 
situation ! 
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She  was  sitting  with  her  child  on  the 
jutting  peak  of  a  cliff  which  overhung  the 
Tees,  of  so  narrow  a  conformation  that  a 
human  being  could  scarcely  find  space  to 
stand  there.  The  apparent  security  with 
which  she  tossed  up  her  child,  and  caught 
it  again  in  her  arms,  was  but  too  certain  a 
proof  of  mental  aberration.  How  to  entice 
her  away  seemed  an  insurmountable  diffi- 
culty. Yet,  to  force  her  from  the  spot  was 
impracticable ;  for  the  approach  of  a  footstep 
would  certainly  scare  her  to  destruction. 

After  long  deliberation,  and  the  suggestion 
of  various  plans,  it  was  agreed,  that  to  stand 
at  a  distance  and  call  on  her  by  name  would 
be  most  likely  to  attract  her  attention,  with- 
out incui'ring  the  risk  of  alarming  her  so  far 
as  to  throw  her  off  her  balance. 

The  distracted  father  softly  pronounced 
her  name.  She  instantly  turned,  and,  to 
their  utter  astonishment,  maintained  her 
equilibrium  while  she  raised  herself  on 
her  feet.  No  remonstrance  of  the  wretched 
parent  was  attended  to,  and,  with  a  par- 
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cloiiable  infatuation,  he  advanced  a  few 
paces.  The  action  was  decisive  of  Bertha's 
fate.  She  leaned  over  the  cliff,  and  swing- 
ing her  babe  to  and  fro,  flung  it,  with  all 
her  force,  into  the  stream,  and,  clapping 
her  hands,  with  a  rending  shriek  plunged 
after  it. 

The  frantic  Dinsdale  rushed  to  the  spot, 
and  would  have  followed  his  hapless  child; 
but  Eosallin,  with  his  sturdy  arm,  prevented 
the  rash  act  by  hurling  him  backwards; 
then,  hurrying  down  the  cliff,  he  threw 
himself  into  the  river.  Fording  and  swim- 
ming about  by  turns,  he  at  length  dis- 
covered, by  the  eddy  of  the  waters,  where 
the  mother  had  sunk,  and,  diving  down, 
seized  her  drapery,  and  carried  her  to  the 
opposite  bank.  As  he  landed  with  his 
burthen,  the  body  of  the  infant  appeared 
floating  down  the  river  at  some  distance* 
Again  he  rushed  into  the  stream,  bore  the 
little  innocent  to  the  shore,  and  laid  it  on 
the  bosom  of  its  mother. 

It  was  an  appalling  spectacle.     The  head 
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of  the  babe  had  struck  against  the  rock  in 
its  fall,  producing  instantaneous  death.  The 
mother,  too,  was  quite  dead.  She  had  been 
rescued  the  moment  after  her  fearful  plunge ; 
so  that  there  had  not  been  time  for  her  to 
come  to  her  death  by  drowning.  There 
were  no  bruises,  no  marks  of  blood  about 
her,  to  lead  to  the  conclusion  that  she  had 
struck  in  her  fall  against  the  rocks :  it  is 
therefore  but  too  probable  that  her  sorroAvs 
were  terminated  by  fright,  or  a  broken 
heart. 

A  shepherd  passing  by  the  banks,  at  the 
time,  carried  the  news  to  Dinsdale's  cottage. 
The  disconsolate  mother,  and  her  now  only 
child  flew  to  the  river  side,  followed  by  all 
Brig-gate,  inquisitively  prying  into  the  cause 
of  the  disastrous  event.  There  had  been  a 
general  whisper  of  Lewin's  desperate  act  at 
Dinsdale's  cottage ;  but  none  knew  the  fatal 
relationship  between  him  and  the  family. 
The  information,  therefore,  that  Bertha's 
death,  and  that  of  her  child,  had  been  purely 
accidental,  which  Eosallin  diligently  circu- 
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lated,  to  spare  the  feelings  of  the  survivors, 
was  eagerly  gulped  by  the  villagers,  who 
gathered  round  and  offered  their  services,  in 
order  to  get  a  sight  of  the  bodies. 

But  the  proud  minstrel,  as  he  was  ever 
after  called  at  Barnard  Castle,  not  only  re- 
fused their  aid,  but  very  unceremoniously 
dispersed  the  crowd  from  the  scene  of  action ; 
and  lifting  the  lifeless  victims  in  his  arms, 
preceded  their  distracted  relatives  to  the 
cottage,  followed  by  the  inquisitive,  but  at 
a  very  respectful  distance. 

The  matter  thus  happily  hushed  up. 
Bertha  and  her  child  were,  in  due  time,  de- 
posited by  the  remains  of  Lewin,  as  he  had, 
with  his  dying  breath  requested. 

It  may  gratify  the  more  curious  of  our 
readers  to  acquaint  them  here,  that  the 
truth  was  some  time  afterwards  discovered, 
when  the  wretched  family  had  become 
utterly  extinct;  for  Esther,  too,  died  in  the 
bloom  of  youth. 

A  pedant  in  the  village,  who  professed  to 
instruct  the  rising  generation  in  the  little 
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he  himself  had  learned,  coming  to  a  know- 
ledge of  the  facts,  caused  an  epitaph  to  be 
inscribed  over  their  tombstone,  in  the  fol- 
lowing quaint  style : — 

"Under  this  stane  there  lie  but  three, 
Tho'  mony  wad  think  there  mair  might  be : 
A  mother,  a  sister,  an  aunt,  and  a  -wife, — 
That  such  be  beneath,  a'  the  village  is  rife. 
A  father,  a  brother,  an  uncle  undone 
Wi'  ane  bluidy  stab,  an'  beside  'em  a  son. 
An'  nephew,  whose  father  an'  uncle  should  be 
The  husband  and  brother  o'  ane  o'  these  three. 
It's  sad  e'en  to  think  o',  but  sadder  to  tell, — 
Wha  reads  the  neist  twa  rhymes  the  riddle  may  spell. 
Without  e'en  the  ken  o'  a  father  an'  mither, 
A  sister  an'  brother  were  wedded  thegither : 
A  bairn  appears  wi'  'em  when  the  midnight  bell  tolls, 
Now  God,  in  his  mercy,  be  guid  to  their  souls !" 
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CHAPTEK  XXV. 


"  A  withered,  lean,  and  shaven  monk  was  he, 
Choused  by  a  clown,  as  rude  as  clown  could  be." 
The  Lay-Brother's  Manuscript. 


On  the  following  morning,  our  hero,  mingling 
with  a  kind  farewell  such  condolences  as  the 
circumstances  called  for,  took  leave  of  honest 
Dinsdale  and  his  diminished  household,  and 
with  a  heavy  heart  pursued  his  way  to  the 
wild  village  of  Bowes. 

The  opening  of  a  cheerful  day  served,  in 
some  measure,  before  he  was  far  on  his 
journey,  to  dissipate  from  his  mind  the 
melancholy  into  which  the  distressing  trans- 
actions we  have  related  had  plunged  him. 

Leaving  the  high  Eoman  Eoad  or  Watling 
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Street  on  his  right,  he  struck  across  the 
moor  towards  a  miserable  hut,  standing  on 
the  summit  of  one  of  the  highest  and  bleakest 
mountains  of  Stanemore.  Round  this  taber- 
nacle of  starvation,  the  very  sight  of  which 
made  the  traveller's  heart  quake  for  the 
quality  of  his  reception,  stood  and  lay  a 
flock  of  panting  sheep,  whose  shallow  faces 
and  torn  fleeces  shewed  manifest  signs  of 
violent  agistment.  Through,  and  over  them, 
as  their  various  positions  permitted  him,  he 
made  his  way  to  the  cottage  door ;  but  the 
sound  of  voices  within  caused  him  to  pause 
before  he  lifted  the  latch. 

"Maid  an'  a  Castle!" — exclaimed  one  of 
the  voices,  in  a  broad  Westmorland  accent ; 
— "  as  for  fane,  there's  noa  sich  com- 
modity o'  this  side  Stanemore;  an'  as  for 
t'other,  by  gowks,  ye  moight  as  weel  look 
for't  to  rain  tups  an'  wethers.  Whoa,  i' 
God's  name,  wad  build  a  castle  upo'  them 
hills?" 

"  0  ohdurissima  mens  liominis  !^^  eja- 
culated the  other,  in  a  scholastic  tone.     "  I 
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ask  of  thee,  drudge,  whether  there  be  such  a 
place  as  Maiden  Castle,^/ocw^,  statio^  as 
Cassar  hath  it  in  his  Commentary.  But  I 
make  inordinate  use  of  learning  upon  such 
a  dolt  as  thou.  Utinam  hcec  durissima 
tellus!  Would  to  God  a  Latin  scholar, 
acquainted  with  antiquarian  lore,  would 
spring  up  from  this  barren  soil,  at  the  stroke 
of  my  cane — stick — staff — or  baculum, — 
as  when — percussa  manu  Minervce^ — 
shot  up — germinans  et  nunqitam  fallens 
oliva  !  " 

"  Cujumpecus  V^  cried  our  hero,  obtrud- 
ing himself  over  the  threshold,  to  the  no 
small  delight  of  the  antiquary,  who  hastened 
to  shew  that  the  exhibition  of  a  Latin  inter- 
rogatory was  by  no  means  lost  upon  him, 
by  pointing  to  the  drover,  and  ironically 
adding,—^'  An  MelihoBiV 

The  respectable  personage  who  thus  osten- 
tatiously amused  himself  at  the  expense  of 
the  more  humble  companion  chance  had 
thrown  in  his  way,  was  a  tall,  thin,  meagre 
clerical-looking  figui^e,  clad  in  nether  gar- 
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ments  of  black  leather,  surmounted  by  a 
jerkin,  or  short  upper  coat  of  black  fleece, 
from  one  of  the  side-pockets  of  which  hung 
the  straggling  end  of  a  measuring-tape,  and 
near  it,  out  of  a  small  case  appended  to  his 
dress,  peeped  the  polished  head  of  a  pair  of 
iron  compasses.  An  upper  benjamin  strag- 
gled over  his  ungainly  person,  as  if  it  had 
been  placed  there  with  a  pitchfork, — the 
large  pockets  thereof  being  plentifully 
crammed  with  manuscripts,  charts,  plans, 
and  parchment.  A  very  respectable  cover- 
ing, half  bonnet,  half  slouch,  closely  pressed 
down  on  his  head,  finished  the  exterior  of 
the  antiquary,  for  such  we  must  consider 
him.  He  seemed  about  fifty  years  of  age, 
and  his  general  aspect  was  supercilious  and 
austere. 

The  sunken  grey  eye  of  the  antiquary 
bent  all  its  expression,  in  contemptuous 
looks,  on  the  drover  aforesaid, — a  short, 
thick-set,  heavy-looking,  Westmorland  boor, 
whose  dark  eye  was  of  that  peculiarly  rest- 
less kind  which  expresses  a  mixture  of 
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cunning  vivacity  with  tlie  fire  of  uncon- 
trollable passions. 

That  a  storm  was  gathering  on  the  brow 
of  the  countryman,  and  that  its  fury  was 
likely  to  fall  on  the  head  of  the  querulous 
antiquary,  Eosallin  soon  discovered.  He 
therefore  framed  his  observations  so  as  to 
steer  clear  of  ail  irritating  personalities, 
when  the  more  dignified  personage  remarked, 
that  in  all  his  travels — and  they  had  been 
many,  and  far — he  had  never  met  with  so 
gross  a  compound  of  ignorance  and  stupidity 
as  his  fellow-traveller,  the  agister;  who, 
although  amongst  his  native  hills,  knew 
nothing  of  the  two  great  piles  of  antiquity 
— the  Maiden  Castle,  and  the  Kerecross  or 
Crux  Reginn,  for  which  Stanemore  was 
principally  famous. 

"  Your  companion,  learned  sir,"  said 
Eosallin,  "  is,  of  course,  unlikely  to  be 
acquainted  with  the  names  of  places  which 
probably  possess  no  attraction  to  any  but 
an  antiquarian  eye,  and  which,  to  one  of 
his  wandering  habits,  must  needs  be  passed 
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by  unnoticed ;  and  I'll  wager  my  shrewdness 
that,  if  he  were  to  turn  the  tables,  and  ask 
you  the  difference  between  a  Westmorland 
and  a  Perthshire  tup,  you  would  be  as  dumb- 
foundered  as  he.  Every  man  to  his  trade, 
and  the  drover  to  his ;  but  if  such  informa- 
tion can  be  matter  of  moment,  I  am  myself 
able  to  acquaint  you,  on  the  authority  of  a 
traveller  who  crossed  my  path,  and  of  whom 
I  inquired  the  bearings  of  this  wild  moor, 
that  Maiden  Castle  may  be  desciied  from 
the  great  Koman  Road  which  traverses  these 
mountains,  and  cannot  be  far  from  w^here 
we  now  are." 

"Say  you  so?"  cried  the  enraptured 
antiquary ; — "  then  I  will  hence  with  thee, 
minstrel, — antequam  trahunt  ser^a  crepus- 
cula  noctem.  Thou-  understandest  me, — 
before  it  is  dark,  I  would  say." 

With  this,  the  man  of  learning  girded  up 
his  loins,  and  prepared  to  go  forth, — pulling 
Rosallin  by  the  cloak,  as  if  everything  must 
bend  to  his  insatiate  passion  for  antiquarian 
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lore.  But  the  drover  stepped  in  between 
them,  fixed  on  his  sarcastic  tormentor  a 
look  of  the  most  vindictive  resentment,  and 
pushing  him  rudely  away, — 

"  Stop !— stay !"  cried  he,—"  I've  that  to 
say  to  this  here  younker  that'll  may  be  keep 
him  here  a  while  longer." 

This  was  said  to  nettle  the  impatient 
antiquary ;  for  the  sum  total  of  the  drover's 
business  with  our  hero,  after  inquiring 
whether  his  name  was  Eosallin,  was,  to 
inform  him  that  a  boy,  dressed  in  a  ragged 
suit  of  black  velvet,  had  inquired  of  him  on 
the  moor,  whether  he  had  met  a  tall  man — 
alone — wrapped  in  a  cloak,  and  wearing  a 
slouch. 

"  I  telled  him  I  didn't,"  continued  he. 
"  ^  Then,'  says  he  to  me,  ^  if  ye  should  meet 
wi'  ony  such  loike,  ask  him  his  name,  an'  if 
it  be  Eosallin,  tell  him  ye  met  a  poor  callant 
perishing  on  this  barren  moor  wi'  cowd  an' 
hunger,  an'  the  dyke  will  soon  be  his  death- 
bed and  his  grave." 

Eosallin  was  struck  with  wonder,  which 
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reflection  only  enhanced;  for,  among  tlie 
few  fellow-mortals  he  knew,  there  was  none 
to  answer  the  description  given  by  the 
drover.  That  the  tale  was  a  fabrication 
could  not  for  a  moment  be  supposed,  as  the 
relator's  familiarity  with  his  name  rebutted 
any  such  conclusion.  Being  likely,  how- 
ever, to  lead  to  an  adventure,  as  well  as  a 
powerful  appeal  to  his  humanity,  he  resolved 
to  seek  the  unknown  who  thus  depended 
on  him  for  protection.  Taking  leave,  there- 
fore, of  the  antiquary,  and  his  less  civilized 
companion,  who  seemed  as  likely  to  agree 
as  fire  and  water,  he  was  hastening  away 
when  the  former  called  after  him : — 

"  SistSj  viator!  Minstrel,  abide  a  little; 
I  will  accompany  thee." 

This  was  not  to  be  done  with  the  impunity 
he  imagined ;  for,  in  making  his  way  past 
the  drover,  by  a  most  unpropitious  fatality, 
he  came  in  somewhat  rude  contact  with  his 
person,  and  received,  in  consequence,  a  very 
unceremonious  fling  towards  the  doorway, 
through  which  he  reeled  with  an  impetus  he 
k2 
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could  not  check,  and,  at  length,  fell  with  an 
awkward  grace  by  the  side  of  a  duck-pond, 
and  begrimed  himself  most  incontinently,  to 
the  no  small  merriment  of  his  malicious  cas- 
tigator,  who  thereupon  indulged  in  a  fit  of 
indomitable  laughter. 

Thus  lamentably  situated,  the  crest-fallen 
antiquary  dragged  his  long  body  out  of  the 
mire,  and,  not  daring  to  resent  the  insult, 
set  himself  to  scraping  the  mud  from  under 
the  cuffs  of  his  jerkin,  and  cleansing  such  of 
his  manuscripts  and  antiquarian  memoranda 
as  had  shared  the  inglorious  fate  of  their 
master;  but  his  disconsolate  eye  was  fixed, 
with  a  "  longing,  lingering  look,"  on  two 
rolls  of  selections  from  Vitruvius  and  Horace, 
which,  more  obedient  to  the  laws  of  motion 
than  their  companions,  had  so  far  availed 
themselves  of  the  impetus  communicated  by 
the  reeling  of  their  owner,  as  to  wing  them- 
selves into  the  centre  of  the  pond,  where 
they  swam  in  their  glory,  exposing  their 
precious  folds  to  uncleanly  saturation. 

"  0  cceca  mens  hoyninis  !    Inconsiderate 
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man!"  said  the  discomfited  scholar,  in  a 
muttering  tone,  contemplating  his  nether 
garments,  and  then  his  manuscripts, — 
'''audax  omnia^  and  so  forth,  as  the  drown- 
ing poet  says.  0  laniata  gens  !^^  con- 
tinued he,  looking  at  the  browsing  sheep, 
— "  you  have  a  cruel,  most  cruel  agister. 
Prepare  yourselves,  like  me,  quidvis  et 
facere  et  patL  Were  I  like  my  perse- 
cutor, I  should  resent  this  vile  discomfiture, 
and  the  world  would  never  be  at  peace. 
Considerate  Heaven  has  made  some  daring, 
some  enduring  ;  and  learning  and  subordina- 
tion of  spirit,  as  the  same  resources  sup- 
ported the  magnanimous  Thersites,  when 
the  angry  Grecians  hawked  their  phlegm, 
and  spat  upon  him, — insoUtos  docuere 
nisus,  have  turned  me  into  a  stoic,  other- 
wise could  I  not  restrain  my  T\Tath.  Greater 
than  I  have  borne  viler  treatment  ; — I  will 
not  therefore  repine, — quod  monstror  digito 
j)rcEtereuntium,  Minstrel !  —  seest  thou 
my  selections,  like  the  shipwrecked  frag- 
ments of  the  Trojan  fleet, — rari  nantes  in 
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gurgite  vasto  ?  How,  and  wherewith  shall 
we  rescue  them  from  a  watery  grave?" 

Eosallin,  by  no  means  relishing  the  un- 
worthy treatment  of  the  good-natured,  but 
maundering  and  self-opinionated  antiquary, 
was  nevertheless  obliged  to  laugh  with  one 
side  of  his  face,  while  the  other  gravely 
evinced  the  utmost  concern  for  his  situ- 
ation. Anxious,  as  speedily  as  possible, 
to  remove  the  contending  elements  out  of 
each  other  s  sphere,  he  snatched  up  some 
stones,  and  with  the  nicest  precaution,  lest 
he  should  be  unlucky  enough  to  sink  either 
Horace  or  Vitruvius  to  the  bottom,  so 
gently  agitated  the  water  as  to  send  the 
two  Komans  sailing  to  the  feet  of  their  en- 
raptui^ed  owner. 

"  And  now,"  said  our  hero,  "  as  your  trea- 
sures are  restored  to  you,  if  you  are  inclined 
to  sup  on  the  stone  walls  of  Maiden  Castle, 
which  I  have  reason  to  believe  lies  westward 
of  this  place  and  in  my  path,  we  can  bear 
each  other  company." 

"  Pergamus  igitur  !     Let  us  hie  hence 
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instanterr  hastily  replied  the  antiquary, 
shewing  manifest  symptoms  of  a  desire  to 
place  an  immeasurable  distance  between 
himself  and  the  drover,  who  was  busily 
gathering  his  flock,  and  driving  them  off  in 
the  opposite  direction. 
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CHAPTER  XXVI. 


"  Diilic. And  what's  her  history  ? 

Viola.  A  blank,  my  lord  : — she  never  told  her  love, 
But  let  concealment,  lilve  a  worm  i'  th'  bud, 
Feed  on  her  damask  cheek." 

Shakspeare. 


The  clashing  principles  tliiis  separated, 
he  of  many  sheep  bade  a  giggling  "  good 
e'en,"  to  him  of  many  volumes,  which  the 
latter,  of  course,  did  not  deign  to  notice. 
He  was  decidedly  beat  out  of  the  field,  and, 
conscious  of  his  vanquished  condition,  which 
a  glance  at  his  nether  man  too  practically 
reminded  him  of,  wisely  remained  silent; 
while  our  hero  was  too  deeply  meditating 
on  the  distress  of  the  unknown  and  pro- 
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tectionless  wanderer  in  those  inhospitable 
wilds,  so  mysteriously  depending  on  him  for 
aid,  to  open  the  conversation. 

"  How  true  it  is,"  said  the  antiquary,  at 
length,  soliloquizing,  "that  —  ira  furor 
brevis  est, — anger  is  at  best  but  temporary 
madness.  What  a  passionate  man  is  that 
drover !  I  verily  believe  the  churl  spited 
me  because  I  rebuked  his  ignorance. '^ 

At  this  moment,  a  herd  of  cattle  made 
their  appearance  round  the  base  of  a  hill, 
at  a  very  short  distance  a-head.  Visible 
marks  of  perturbation  about  the  eyes  and 
lips  of  the  antiquary  proved  that  the  book- 
learned  hero  had  thus  early  imbibed  a  notion 
of  animal  magnetism,  and  that  he  had  strong 
apprehensions  that  the  herdsman  now  ad- 
vancing was  fully  cognizant  of  the  hostility 
between  him  and  the  drover,  and  would 
deem  it  a  part  of  his  duty  to  evince  his 
brotherly  feeling  by  a  second  proof  of  the 
resentment  of  the  tribe,  which  the  unfortu- 
nate antiquary  persuaded  himself  he  had 
incurred.  During  these  very  unwelcome 
k3 
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cogitations,  lie  was  roused  by  our  hero 
asking  the  nearest  way  to  Maiden  Castle. 

Joyfully  did  he  see  the  cloud  of  his  appre- 
hensions disperse  before  the  civil  answer, 
that  they  might  attain  Maiden  Castle  by 
two  routes ;  one,  along  the  Watling  Street, 
— the  other,  and  nearer,  across  the  moor. 
The  antiquary  being  consulted  on  the  choice 
of  paths, — 

"Let  us  keep  the  beaten  track,"  said 
he.  "  Via  trita,  via  tuta.  It  may  be  there 
is  a  bog  or  a  swamp  across  that  cloudy 
moor." 

The  high  road  was  accordingly  chosen, 
and  in  a  very  short  time  the  pile  of  Maiden 
Castle  rose  before  them. 

"  Ecce  r  cried  the  overpowered  anti- 
quary. "  Behold  that  remnant  of  the  old 
honours  of  Rome, — surgens  in  conum ! 
I  wonder  how  many  drops  of  rain  have 
battered  against  thy  venerable  sides  since 
Antoninus  built  thee !  Didst  ever  see  such 
a  striking  example  of  the  fortitudo  loci, 
minstrel?     I  have  it.     This  is   the   only 
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pass  from  Brough.  0  Roma  felix  !  She 
always  made  a  liappy  choice  of  her  places 
of  strength.  They  say  our  King  Edward  is 
making  his  first  experiment  with  cannon  in 
France.  May  it  succeed,  and  bring  him 
home  a  conqueror!  Thanks  to  the  very 
reverend  Bartholomew  Schwartz  for  teach- 
ing us  that  gunpowder  has  such  wonderful 
power  of  propulsion.  Would  that  I  might 
make  a  trial  of  it  from  this  tower,  and  the 
drover  and  his  sheep  were  coming  down 
yonder  hill !  I  would  deny  him  a  passage. 
I  would  shew  him  that  he  might  conciliate 
anything,  prceter  atrocem  animum  Catonis. 

0  pecudes  lanigerce  !     Ill-starred  flock ! — 

1  would  scatter  ye  in  such  a  manner, 
that  the  shepherd  in  the  distant  valleys 
would  cry  out  to  his  fellows : — ^  Pastores  ! 
lanapluit  ! — it  rains  sheeps'  hides !'  Then 
would  I " 

These  were  the  last  words  Eosallin  heard ; 
for  the  antiquary,  having  planted  himself 
on  the  breastwork  of  one  of  th^fosscp^  as  he 
called  the  dykes  which  surrounded  the  tower, 
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seemed  likely  to  indulge  liis  -vein  of  windy 
vengeance  against  the  drover  till  midnight. 
Our  hero,  therefore,  took  the  opportunity  of 
proceeding  on  his  journey,  and  made  the 
best  of  his  way  through  Brough-under- 
Stanemore  to  Kirkby  Stephen. 

Arrived  at  the  village,  in  vain  did  Kosallin 
inquire  whither  a  boy  had  passed,  clad  in  a 
suit  of  black  velvet.  No  one  had  met  with 
such  a  wanderer,  and  therefore  it  was  con- 
cluded he  had  not  yet  reached  that  distance, 
as  he  could  scarcely  have  passed  without 
attracting  the  notice  of  the  inhabitants. 

The  night  had  set  in,  and  it  threatened 
to  be  dark  and  squally.  That  the  youth 
was  lost  on  the  moor,  or  had  too  literally 
verified  tlie  drover's  tale,  and  was  enduring 
the  horrors  of  fatigue  and  starvation,  could 
not  be  doubted.  How  to  aiford  relief  was 
the  difficulty;  but  a  difficulty,  insurmount- 
able to  others,  was  only  a  greater  stimulus 
to  Eosallin,  and  humanity  never  knocked  at 
his  heart  unheeded. 

He  left  his  harp  at  a  rude  hostelrie,  or 
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rendezvous  for  the  liglit  hearts  of  the  village, 
whom  he  heard  within  noisily  regaling  them- 
selves with  song  and  laughter,  and  drowning 
their  cares  over  the  foaming  flagon,  and 
sallied  forth  on  to  the  moor  unaccompanied, 
boisterous  as  the  wild  wind  blew,  and  fast 
as  the  hail  and  rain  began  to  pelt,  as  the 
partial  gusts  from  the  mountains  swept  the 
storm  across  his  path.  So  hollow,  fierce, 
and  fretful  grew  the  blast,  ere  he  had  at- 
tained one  short  mile  over  the  wilds,  that  he 
began  to  feel  an  involuntary  apprehension  at 
the  chance  of  exposure  on  such  an  inhospit- 
able night.  But,  looking  back,  he  descried 
a  light  in  the  distance,  which,  seeming  to 
proceed  from  the  village,  satisfied  him  of 
his  own  security  so  long  as  he  could  keep  it 
in  view. 

Climbing,  on  hands  and  knees,  up  a 
steep  and  rocky  hill,  Eosallin  hailed  with  all 
his  might,  but  not  an  echo  answered.  Ke- 
peated  shouts  were  attended  with  the  same 
dispiriting  result,  and  despair  of  success,  at 
length,  compelled  him  unwillingly  to  give 
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up  the  fruitless  searcli;  but  the  light  no 
longer  gleamed  from  the  village,  and,  with- 
out guide  or  compass,  in  a  place  where  every 
step  might  precipitate  him  into  a  bog,  or 
fling  him  down  a  precipice, — whither  was 
he  to  turn  ? 

Again  he  sent  his  voice  among  the  ele- 
ments ; — again,  the  roaring  of  the  cataract 
down  the  Wildboar  Fell — the  brawling  of 
the  brook  through  the  valley  of  Eden — the 
alternate  crash,  whistle,  and  moan  of  the 
warring  winds,  and  the  buzz  and  crackling 
of  the  impetuous  rain  and  hail,  were  his 
only  answer. 

Over  many  a  rugged  hill, — through  many 
a  swamp  and  pool,  which  the  storm  had  col- 
lected in  the  hollows  of  the  moor,  did  he 
follow  the  track  by  which  he  came,  as  nearly 
as  the  impenetrable  darkness  of  the  night 
would  permit  him  to  guess  it,  until  he  again 
reached  the  door  of  the  hostelrie,  and, 
through  its  chinks,  saw  the  flashing  gleams 
of  a  cheerful  fire. 

Lifting  the  latch,  he  made  his  way  as 
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near  to  the  glowing  hearth  as  the  urbanity 
of  the  company  he  found  himself  amongst, 
which  appeared,  by  the  characteristic  loose 
leathern  legging  and  dun-coloured  jerkin,  to 
consist  principally  of  drovers, — would  per- 
mit him.  The  carousal  was  yet  ripe,  and 
the  joviality  of  the  reckless  merry-makers 
laughed  at  the  storm  without. 

"  Cuddie'll  have  a  roughish  night  o't," 
said  one. 

''  He'll  never  get  his  di'ove  to  Brough 
through  this  storm,"  observed  another. 

"  An'  if  Moorland  Will's  newts  an'  steers 
be  as  wayward  as  mine,"  remarked  a  third, 
"  he  mun  e'en  tak'  a  night  upo'  th'  hill-side 
wi'  Cuddie." 

"  An'  as  there's  no  but  a  sup  in  the  fla- 
gon," said  a  fourth,  "  let's  whip't  up,  an' 
gie  'em  good  luck  in  a  fresh  un." 

Of  course  all  agreed.  The  merriment  grew 
apace,  but  nothing  could  divest  Eosallin  of 
the  seriousness  that  came  over  him,  nor 
could  the  most  pressing  invitations  induce 
him  to    partake    with    the    light-hearted 
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drovers,  which  subjected  him  to  the  brunt 
of  many  a  coarse,  but  good-humoured  jest 
on  his  abstemiousness. 

After  a  round  of  truly  professional  songs, 
drawled  from  clammy  lips,  and  eked  forth 
with,  now  and  then,  a  stimulating  belch,  it 
was  finally  arranged  that  they  should  have 
a  rousing  chorus,  and  depart.  A  chorus 
was  accordingly  struck  up,  and.  a  truly 
noisy  and  discordant  one  it  threatened  to  be, 
when  one  of  the  company  emphatically  ex- 
claimed—"  Whisht !" 

From  the  deference  paid  to  the  command, 
Eosallin  concluded  that  the  speaker  was  a 
kind  of  leader,  of  superior  musical  capa- 
bilities, who,  having  discovered  the  total 
want  of  harmony  with  which  his  fellows 
libelled  the  agreeable  goddess,  was  about  to 
put  them  right;  but  the  sound  of  a  thin, 
plaintive  voice,  scarcely  heard  through  the 
whistling  wind,  apprized  him  that  the 
silence  arose  in  consequence  of  it. 

The  voice  proceeded  from  the  outside  of 
the  hostelrie,  and  though  evidently  weak 
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and  effeminate  by  nature,  seemed,  by  tlie 
sad  melancholy  of  its  tones  and  the  bitter 
soiTowfidness  of  its  cadences, — by  misery 
made  weaker.  With  mute  attention  did 
every  ear  listen  to — 

THE  SONG  OF  THE  BENIGHTED  TKAVELLER. 

Ceased  is  the  beetle's  boam, 

So  rude  the  breeze, 

Gone  to  his  earthy  home 

Beneath  the  trees : 

The  bee  is  in  her  comb, — 

But  man,  condemned  to  roam, 

Seeks  shelter,  food,  and  home, 

In  wilds  like  these. 

The  eagle  has  his  nest. 

The  fox  his  laii', 
Whereon  to  lay  their  breast, 

Nor  dream  of  care  ; — 
But  man — e'en  nature's  best, 
With  cold,  and  sorrow  pressed, — 
Man  ! — oh !  where  shall  he  rest. 

In  deep  despair  ? 

The  sightless  mole  can  find 

A  nightly  bed, 
But  man's  gigantic  mind 

Can't  house  his  head  ;— 
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The  very  mite  can  grind 

Its  cell,  through  flinty  rind : — 

Sure  man  was  ne'er  designed 

To  be  worse  sped. 

Then  take  the  traveller  in 

Your  guests  among, — 

Assured  he  will  not  sin, 

By  tarrying  long ; 

And  if  the  laugh  and  grin, 

Can  bear  with  music's  din, 

Your  welcome  he  will  win 

By  tune  and  song. 

The  rcain  yet  fell,  the  wind  yet  blew,  and 
though  nature  grew  more  and  more  inhospit- 
able while  the  perishing  traveller  sung,  there 
was  a  charm  so  soul-searching  in  his  lay, 
that  none  could  interrupt,  though  the  rude 
hearts  of  the  auditors,  alive  to  nature's 
wants,  ached  to  house  the  wanderer,  ere  its 
close. 

A  kindly  welcome  was  the  youthful  min- 
strel's meed,  as  he  was  ushered  into  the 
scene  of  revelry.  He  was  yet  a  boy, — his 
form  fragile  and  weak,  and  tottering  with 
cold  and  hunger.     Eegardless  of  all  cere- 
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luony,  at  the  sight  of  a  blazing  J&re,  the 
youth  hurried  to  the  hearth,  and  held  his 
blue  and  shivering  hands,  which  seemed  of 
the  finest  and  most  delicate  texture,  over 
the  cheering  fagots. 

His  wants  were  all  supplied  with  eager  hos- 
pitality, and  while  our  hero  watched  his  mo- 
tions, he  discovered,  in  the  benighted  travel- 
ler, the  unknown  for  whom  he  had  so  eagerly, 
yet  so  unsuccessfully  sought.  The  tattered 
velvet  clothing  which  hung  about  him  must 
have  belonged  to  some  one  of  superior  rank, 
and  was  evidently  the  dress  of  a  page. 

At  one  time,  Kosallin  was  inclined  to 
think  the  being  before  him  an  outcast  from 
a  better  home,  and  not  the  victim  of  heredi- 
tary poverty  ;  but  how  acquainted  with  his 
name  in  that  unfrequented  region,  remained 
to  him  an  inexplicable  mystery. 

A  broad  slouch,  with  beads  of  rain  drip- 
ping from  its  edges,  concealed  partially  the 
features  of  the  youth,  and  none  of  the  com- 
pany was  rude  enough  to  indulge  an  in- 
truding gaze,  or  inquisitive  enough  to  elicit 
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any  account  of  liis  condition,  till  lie  himself 
should  choose  to  break  the  ice.  This  he  did 
not  appear  inclined  to  do,  and  the  di'overs, 
exhausted  with  their  carouse,  one  by  one, 
donned  their  caps  and  left  the  apartment. 

As  the  glow  crept  through  the  veins  of 
the  youth,  he  became  somewhat  more  ani- 
mated, and  ventured  a  look  round  the  room. 
His  eye  caught  the  harp  of  Rosallin ;  for, 
that  it  was  such,  he  was  led  to  conclude 
from  information  gleaned  on  his  road;  he 
started  on  his  feet,  clasped  his  hands,  and 
exclaimed — "  Is  he  then  here?" 

Eosallin  approached,  and  took  him  by  the 
hand ;  but  the  head  of  the  stranger  was 
again  downcast,  and  averted. 

"  To  w^hat  fortune,"  asked  our  hero 
kindly,  *'  do  I  owe  the  honoiu*  of  such  an 
unsophisticated  being's  acquaintance  with 
my  name  ? 

"  That  voice ! — It  is  he !"  cried  the  youth, 
emphatically,  looking  up  into  the  face  of  his 
companion. 

Eosallin  was  horror-struck.     It  was  Sid- 
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ney! — the  livid  and  emaciated  cheek — the 
sunken,  starving  eye — the  ash-pale  lip — the 
wasted  form,  were  those  of  the  lovely  and 
sensitive  Sidney. 

To  take  her  to  his  arms  was  the  first  wild 
thought  of  Eosallin  ;  but  prudence,  by  a 
timely  interference,  checked  him.  The 
scenes  of  the  Grotto,  the  Castle,  and  the 
Cloisters,  rushed  like  a  torrent  through  his 
brain,  and  worlds  would  he  have  given  to 
have  heard  what  had  transpired  since  his 
departure  from  the  dear  spot  where  he  fii'st 
beheld  his  Helen.  But  to  ask,  would  betray 
that  he  recognised  the  sufferer, — and  that  it 
was  her  wish  to  remain  undiscovered,  could 
not  but  be  collected  from  her  actions  and 
demeanour,  though  the  expression  of  her 
feelings,  which  she  had  in  vain  struggled  to 
repress,  had  almost  betrayed  her. 

"  "^Mience  come  ye,  gentle  youth?"  asked 
Eosallin,  kindly. 

"  From  the  north  country.  Sir  Minstrel," 
was  the  reply ;  in  which  was  couched  such 
delight  as  the  poor  creature  was  capable  of 
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feeling,  concluding,  as  she  did,  that  her  dis- 
guise, and  the  lamentable  decay  of  her 
lately  healthy  features,  had  preserved  her 
from  recognition.  She  reflected  on  their 
previous  intimacy ; — on  the  exposure  of  her 
feelings  when  he  took  his  farewell  at  the 
Grotto ; — on  the  indelicacy  of  following  the 
footsteps  of  one  on  whom  she  had  no  claim ; 
— and  the  chance  of  being  discovered  over- 
whelmed her  with  shame  and  confusion. 

Now,  for  the  first  time,  when  her  object 
was  attained,  she  thought  with  pain  of  the 
rashness  of  her  precipitate  flight  from  the 
fatherly  care  of  De  Neville ;  and  though  she 
had  endured  all  the  horrors  of  a  rigorous 
and  inclement  season, — all  the  privations  of 
poverty  and  want  of  home,  in  search  of  her 
early  and  her  only  friend,  without  repining ; 
— when  she  found  herself  within  his  pro- 
tecting power,  and  likely  to  be  in  future 
shielded  from  all  such  horrid  and  appalling 
consequences  as  had  hitherto  followed  her 
act  of  temerity, — then  did  her  spirit  fail 
her  ; — then  did  she  tremble  at  every  word 
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that  being  uttered,  lest,  by  his  kind  inquiries 
to  which  answer  could  not  be  denied,  he 
should  force  her  to  the  necessity  of  either 
revealing  the  truth,  or  descending  to  equivo- 
cation. The  former  she  shuddered  at  the 
thought  of, — the  latter,  her  pure  mind  dis- 
dained to  stoop  to. 

Eosallin,  as  well  to  restore  the  confidence 
of  his  companion,  as  to  screen  himself  from 
the  necessity  of  owning  that  he  had  already 
recognised  her,  carefully  avoided  every  ob- 
servation, in  their  conversation,  which  might 
either  embarrass  her,  or  commit  himself. 
But  Sidney  knew  not  this,  and  involuntarily 
shook  when  he  observed — 

"  Bitter  indeed  must  have  been  thy  sufier- 
ings,  young  wanderer,  to  have  left  such 
haggard  traces  on  features  evidently  formed 
to  please  one  sex,  and  enrapture  the  other." 

Sidney  internally  blessed  him  for  the  re- 
mark, not  because  it  flattered,  but  because 
it  satisfied  her  that  her  sex,  and  consequently 
her  name  and  relative  situation  with  him, 
remained  unrevealed. 
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^'  Bitter  indeed  they  were,  kind  sir/'  she 
replied;  "  but  I  bore  them  from  hard  neces- 
sity. My  father  died  but  lately,  and  I  am 
homeless." 

"Is  Oscar  then  dead?"  hung  on  Eosal- 
lin's  lip ;  but  reflection  fortunately  checked 
his  utterance.  A  sigh,  and  more  than  that, 
a  tear,  told  with  how  much  pain  he  felt  the 
tidings,  and  pitied  the  orphaned  Sidney. 

He  now  thought,  with  pleasurable  appre- 
hension, of  the  fragile  evidence  of  the  minia- 
tures, that  she  might  possibly  be  his  sister ; 
but  the  proof  was  too  weak  to  justify  any 
revelation  to  that  effect.  Still  he  was  dis- 
tressed at  the  sensitiveness  of  Sidney^ 
dreading  lest  their  daily  intercourse  should 
mature  the  friendship  she  had  so  long  felt 
for  him  into  a  deeper  and  less  peaceful 
emotion. 

"It  is  our  common  lot,  my  young  com- 
panion in  misfortune,"  he  calmly  observed, 
"  to  lose  those  most  dear  to  us.  I,  too,  am 
bereft  of  father  and  mother ;  but  I  feel  it  the 
less,  that  I  never  knew  what  it  was  to  possess 
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them,  nor,  consequently,  what  it  was  to 
want  them.  So  much  of  my  chequered  tale 
I  may  tell,  but  no  more.  Perhaps  thine, 
too,  has  that  in  it  which  thou  wouldst  wil- 
lingly keep  concealed.  Stranger,  I  like  thee 
well ;  but  if  we  are  to  travel  together,  which 
I  leave  at  thine  own  option,  urge  me  not,  I 
entreat  thee,  with  inquiries  farther  than  I 
shall  choose  to  answer  them ;  and  I,  in  turn, 
will  refrain  from  prying  into  the  causes  why 
thy  cheek  is  pale,  and  why  thine  eye  is  wet. 
Nay,  disguise  it  not ;  that  thou  art  wretched 
it  grieves  me  to  have  already  seen,  but  it  is 
thy  own  affair,  and,  trust  me,  I  will  never 
ask  thee  why  thou  weepest.  They  call  me 
Edgar,  which  thou  seemst  to  know ; — I  ask 
not  how.  Perhaps  thou  hast  a  name  to 
travel  by — albeit  'tis  not  thy  own.'' 

"  Prospero,  I'm  called,  kind  sir, — though 
my  hourly  wants  but  ill  beseem  such  name." 

"  Believe  it  ominous,  and  cheer  thy  droop- 
ing spirits.     Whither  wendest  thou?" 

"  "Where  fortune  drives,  and  chance  affords 
a  friend." 

VOL.  II.  L 
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"  Then  thou  goest  with  me,  and  I  will  be 
that  friend." 

^'  Heaven  bless  thy  kind  considerate 
heart !"  cried  the  gratified  Sidney.  ^'  Forgive 
my  tears — I  have  passed  through  misery 
dry-eyed,  but  kindness  makes  me  childish." 

'^  Well,  well,  rouse  thee,  Prospero !  For- 
get thy  cares.  We  will  journey  together, 
and  share  such  weal  as  fortune  sends  withal. 
The;  meed  will  be  but  even ;  for,  as  much  as 
I  excel  in  strength  and  fortitude  to  meet 
and  bear  the  troubles  we  may  have  to  en- 
counter, thou  excel'st  in  song,  to  lessen  our 
wants,  to  soothe  our  bitterness  in  the  hour 
of  afiiiction,  and  to  blunt  the  thorns  with 
which  the  path  of  poverty  is  ever  strewn." 

"  Say  not  so,"  answered  the  assumed 
Prospero,  about  to  yield  the  palm  of  min- 
strelsy to  her  companion,  and  thereby  to 
dissolve  the  charm  which  kept  her  web  un- 
ravelled ;  but  timely  thought  prevented  her 
so  far  committing  herself,  and  she  had  the 
presence  of  mind  to  turn  the  expression  by 
observing,  that,    being  but  rude  and  un- 
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skilled,  she  could  only  blend  her  weak  voice 
with  his,  and  thereby  help  to  mend  the 
minstrel's  fare. 

Familiar  conversation  thus  continued, 
without  allusion  to  the  real  situations  of 
the  travellers,  soon  restored  confidence  to 
Sidney,  and  excited  in  Eosallin  more  plea- 
surable emotions  than  he  had  dared  to  anti- 
cipate, when  reflecting  on  his  companion's 
destitute  condition. 

They  at  length  ceased  to  converse,  and 
each  gave  way  to  reflection.  Long  and 
seriously  did  Rosallin  doubt  whether  it 
would  not  be  his  more  prudent  and  eligible, 
as  well  as  the  more  manly  and  straight- 
forward course,  to  admonish  Sidney  at  once 
that  she  was  not,  as  she  supposed,  unknown 
to  him;  to  lead  her  back  to  Lumley,  and 
thereby  spare  her  the  multifarious  incon- 
veniences and  annoyances,  which  one  of  her 
sex,  so  disguised,  must  necessarily  suiFer; 
and  screen  her  from  the  chance  of  exposure 
to  those  unthought-of  scenes  and  vicissitudes 
which  no  human  foresight  could  guard 
l2 
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against,  and  wliicli  lie  knew  must  tend,  in 
a  supereminent  degree,  to  overpower  her 
weakness,  to  alarm  her  susceptibility,  and 
to  shock  her  virgin  delicacy. 

But  his  destiny  forbad  him  thus  to  act. 
No  argument,  drawn  from  probability  or 
circumstance,  could  persuade  him  she  was 
not  his  sister.  Slight  as  was  tlie  evidence 
in  his  power,  the  impression  was  stamped 
on  his  heart,  and  nothing  could  obliterate 
it.  As  the  eagle  mother  spreads  her  wings 
over  her  callow  and  shivering  nestlings,  to 
shield  them  from  the  storm,  Kosallin  re- 
solved to  throw  the  defence  of  his  protection 
between  the  friendless  Sidney  and  the  mer- 
ciless buffets  of  an  unthinking  and  an  un- 
feeling world. 
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CHAPTEK  XXVII. 


This  is  a  strange  repose,  to  be  asleep, 
With  eyes  wide  open." 

Shakspeare. 


The  storm  yet  raged  without,  and  the  mur- 
muring wind,  as  it  searched  through  the 
various  chinks  and  crevices  of  the  apart- 
ment, sounded  like  the  prattling  of  many 
voices.  The  crickets  on  the  hearth  joined 
their  sorrowful  cry,  which  to  the  lonely  is 
truly  so,  and  did  but  give  a  more  melan- 
choly effect  to  the  mournful  sound  of  the 
wailing  winds,  and  help  to  sink  into  deeper 
dejection  spirits  which  dare  not  think  of  joy. 
Rosallin  at  length  grew  restless,  and 
catching  up  Sidney's  lute,  which  lay  on  the 
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table  between  tliem,  again  could  scarcely  re- 
press a  tear,  when  lie  beheld  the  black  crape 
envelope  thrown  around  its  gilded  frame. 
The  wretched  owner  had  encased  it  thus,  as 
well  in  token  of  respect  for  the  memory  of 
the  dear  departed,  as  to  guard  against  the 
probability  of  it  betraying  her  secret. 

The  chords  were  yet  wet,  from  the  effect 
of  recent  exposure.  He  gently  touched 
them,  but  the  soft  sounds  ceased  the  mo- 
ment they  were  created,  damp  had  so  muted 
their  wonted  vibration.  Sui'prised  that  his 
companion  should  take  no  note  of  his 
actions,  he  turned  to  discover  the  cause  of 
her  apparent  inanition,  and  found  she  slept 
— to  all  appearance  soundly.  Her  head 
was  dropped  on  her  breast, — her  hands 
spread  out  on  her  knees, — her  limbs  motion^ 
less,  and  her  senses  so  absorbed,  that  she 
felt  not  her  slouch  dropping  from  her  head. 

"Poor  Sidney!"  thought  Eosallin,  bit- 
terly, as  her  loosened  ringlets  floated  over 
her  brows  and  neck, — "  she  is  yet  too  artless 
to  play  her  part  disguised.      Sleep  on — 
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poor  sufferer!  E'en  better  'twere  if  thou 
shouldst  wake  no  more.  AYlien  did  she 
last  know  sleep?  Perchance  not  since  the 
death  of  the  old  man  sealed  her  sorrows." 

Agitated  by  that  mental  distress,  which 
is  of  all  the  bitterest,  when  we  know  not 
how  to  relieve,  thus  sat  the  perplexed 
Eosallin,  contemplating  the  red  embers  of 
the  exhausting  fire.  Sidney  slept  on ;  and, 
from  the  perfect  exhaustion  of  mind  and 
body  she  had  undergone,  her  sleep  was  deep 
and  still. 

With  a  view  to  security,  our  hero,  press- 
ing such  moveables  as  he  could  into  the 
service,  blocked  up  the  door,  so  that  any 
attempt  to  push  it  open  might  rouse  him. 
This  done,  he  again  seated  himself,  and  en- 
deavoured, but  in  vain,  to  court  that  soother 
of  every  care,  that  only  antidote  to  allay  an 
effervescing  spirit,  which  seemed  for  the 
time  to  make  his  companion  so  enviably 
happy. 

Long  and  wearily  did  the  hours  flag  on ; 
thought  pressed  on  thought, — speculation  on 
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speculation ;  hope  trod  on  the  heels  of  hope, 
and,  expelling  despair,  communicated  a  glow 
to  the  spirits  of  the  watcher,  which  defied 
the  most  distant  approach  of  sleep;  till,  of 
a  sudden,  as  it  often  is  with  overwrought 
minds,  an  irresistible  drowsiness  overcame 
him,  and  with  his  hand  instinctively  laid  on 
the  hilt  of  a  short  dagger,  a  caution  never 
neglected  since  his  departure  from  Lumley, 
he  sunk  at  length  into  a  restless  slumber, 
troubled  with  startling  dreams  of  danger  to 
his  companion. 

A  slight  rustling  outside  of  the  door 
aroused  him,  and  he  sat  erect;  but,  the 
sound  ceasing,  his  drowsy  head  fell  against 
the  panel  of  the  wainscot,  and  he  slum- 
bered again.  Half  asleep  and  half  awake, 
as  if  his  limbs  had  become  torpid,  while  his 
senses  were  yet  active,  he  witnessed  the 
whole  transaction  of  a  scene,  which,  though 
repeatedly  calling  for  his  interference,  he 
felt  himself  powerless  to  interrupt,  so  dream- 
like was  the  vision. 

There  was  yet  sufficient  light  reflected 
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from  the  embers,  to  enable  the  eye  to  dis- 
tinguish such  objects  as  fell  within  the  scope 
of  its  rays. 

The  door  was  by  degrees  worked  ajar. 
The  slumberer  distinctly  heard  the  bustle  it 
occasioned,  but  lethargy  prevented  him  con- 
sidering the  cause  of  it.  A  hand  introduced 
itself  through  the  opening,  and  employed 
itself,  seemingly  without  any  other  agency 
than  that  of  mechanism,  in  carefully  re- 
moving such  articles  of  furniture  as  stood  in 
the  way.  He  saw  these  operations  with  a 
drowsy,  half-opened  eye;  and  if  he,  for  a 
moment,  suspected  their  import,  some  half- 
conceived,  intruding  notion  dissipated  the 
idea  of  danger,  and  connected  the  passing 
scene  with  some  past  or  future  event  his 
dreaming  fancy  pictured. 

A  figure  obtruded  itself  through  the  pas- 
sage, and  removed,  with  cautious  silence,  the 
various  objects  in  the  immediate  neighbour- 
hood of  the  door,  to  the  other  side  of  the 
room,  so  as  to  lay  the  entrance  wide  open. 
The  intruder  next  approached  the  sleeping 
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Sidney,  gently  cbopped  on  one  knee  before 
her,  and  placing  a  handkerchief  over  her 
mouth  to  prevent  her  cries,  raised  her  in  his 
arms  with  an  ease  which  spoke  surpassing 
strength,  and  had  already  reached  the  door- 
way with  his  victim,  when  the  yet  slumber- 
ing Eosallin,  fancying  that  the  crisis  of  his 
dream  had  come,  drew  his  dagger,  and  ere 
he  was  yet  awake,  plunged  it  into  the  back 
of  the  stranger,  who  immediately  dropped 
his  spoil,  and  fell  as  if  dead  to  the  floor. 

The  palpable  resistance  of  a  substantial 
form,  when  the  dreamer  struck  at  a  fancied 
apparition,  first  awoke  the  shuddering  Ro- 
sallin,  who  gazed  with  horror  on  the  bloody 
steel, — the  insensible  form  of  Sidney, — and 
the  struggling  agonies  of  Godsbane,  whose 
ghastly  features  were  but  too  easily  reco- 
gnised, though  he  wore  the  disguise  of  a 
drover. 

It  now  occurred  to  Eosallin,  that  there 
had  been  one  among  the  last  night's  com- 
pany whose  sullen  demeanour  and  suspicious 
silence,  as  he  sat  in  a  dark  corner  of  the 
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room,  seemed  to  render  him  an  eyesore  to 
liis  companions.  This  he  concluded  must 
have  been  Godsbane,  and  sincerely  as  he 
lamented  the  guiltless  temerity  with  which 
he  had  struck  the  spoiler,  it  was  not  without 
keen  satisfaction  that  he  saw  how  uncon- 
sciously he  had  saved  Sidney  from  ruffian 
violence,  and,  what  was  fearfully  more  to  be 
dreaded,  the  insatiate  lust  of  Hepburn, 
whose  instrument  he  did  not  hesitate  to  con- 
sider Godsbane,  in  this  desperate  embassy. 

Sidney's  temporary  insensibility  arose 
more  from  the  fright  she  had  had  in  her 
sleep,  than  from  any  alarm  at  her  real  situ- 
ation. It  was  therefore  no  difficult  matter 
to  bring  her  to  herself,  the  more  especially 
as  she  struggled  violently  against  her  weak- 
ness, considering  the  character  she  had  to 
sustain.  But  the  sight  of  blood,  and  the 
appalling  spectacle  of  a  prostrate  human 
form,  from  which  it  was  streaming,  proved 
too  much  for  her  nerves,  and,  despite  of  all 
her  effi^rts,  she  sickened  at  heart,  and  grasped 
at  the  nearest  object  for  support. 
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Kosallin  had  a  difficult  task  to  perform. 
He  knew  not  but  that  he  had  murdered  the 
bandit,  which  must  be  the  inevitable  fore- 
runner of  serious  consequences,  while  there 
was  every  reason  to  presume  that  he  had 
associates  in  the  neighbourhood,  perhaps  in 
the  hostelrie  itself,  awaiting  the  result  of  his 
villanous  undertaking. 

Thus  apprehensive,  he  stooped  down  over 
the  body,  to  ascertain  as  far  as  he  could 
whether  the  wound  was  mortal.  The  wary 
monster  lay  still  as  death,  but  had  in  him 
enough  of  life  to  dote  upon  revenge.  Watch- 
ing his  opportunity,  while  his  eyes  seemed 
glazed  with  the  last  agony,  he  directed  his 
hand,  by  little  and  little,  to  his  belt,  and 
drawing  his  dirk,  made  a  stroke,  with  the 
speed  of  lightning,  at  the  side  of  Kosallin ; 
who,  however,  escaped  without  a  scratch, 
for  the  aim  was  too  intemperate  to  be  sure. 

It  was  a  moment  now  for  decision.  The 
first  step  was  to  disarm  the  sanguinary 
wretch;  the  next — lest  he  should  create 
alarm  by  an   outcry — to  appropriate  the 
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bandage  applied  to  Sidney,  to  the  purpose 
of  gagging  him. 

By  this  time  Sydney  was  sufficiently 
recovered  to  afford  a  little  assistance  in 
binding  the  prisoner,  which  now  became 
absolutely  necessary; — for  the  desperado, 
recovering  his  strength,  seemed  likely  to 
prove  a  powerful  foe.  By  dint  of  extra- 
ordinary muscular  power,  however,  on  the 
part  of  Eosallin,  he  was  at  length  bound 
hand  and  foot,  and  securely  tied  down  to  the 
screw  of  a  stationary  cheese-press. 

The  travellers  now  in  whispers  concluded, 
that  immediate  flight  was  their  only  security. 
Stanching  the  wound  of  their  prisoner,  for 
pity's  sake  alone,  and  proposing  to  them- 
selves the  golden  maxim  that  honesty  is  the 
best  policy,  a  few  pieces  from  the  slender 
purse  of  Rosallin  were  left  on  the  oaken 
table  for  their  fare ;  and  taking  up  their 
respective  instruments,  they  sallied  out  on 
to  the  open  moor.  The  partial  moonlight 
which  peeped,  ever  and  anon,  through  the 
soaring  clouds,  lit  them  on  their  way  till 
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dawn,  when  it  was  considered  prudent  to 
strike  among  the  hills,  to  escape  discovery, 
'^  in  case  of  pursuit. 

Fortunately  the  rain  and  hail  had  ceased, 
though  the  wind  was  yet  bitterly  cold  and 
piercing.  Brisk  walking,  which  Sidney 
seemed  to  endure  with  astonishing  spirits, 
owing  to  the  refreshing  sleep  she  had 
enjoyed,  kept  our  travellers  warm;  and 
though  the  saturated  fern  and  peat  in  the 
valleys  afforded  anything  but  a  comfortable 
footing,  they  threaded  round  the  base  of 
many  a  gigantic  mountain,  towering  over 
the  lesser  hills,  and  erecting  its  barren 
scalp,  like  the  bald-headed  father  of  its 
race, — nor  did  they  stop  till  they  reached  a 
retreat  in  the  mountains  which  seemed  to 
promise  concealment. 

Not  long  did  they  remain  in  security. 
A  hue  and  cry  from  the  hills  in  their  rear 
apprized  them  that  there  w^as  a  pursuit,  and 
shortly  after,  the  appearance  of  the  foremost 
of  the  pursuers  on  one  of  the  heights  beyond 
the  ridge  which   sheltered  their  retreat, 
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realized  the  alarm  that  they  were  the  objects 
of  this  untimely  search. 

There  was  time,  however,  by  such  speed 
as  the  weaker  of  the  two  could  fiuiiish,  to 
attain  such  a  distance  as  brought  the  manor- 
house  of  Eavenstonedale  in  view.  Gladly 
did  they  hail  the  hope  of  protection  afforded 
by  the  sight  of  a  human  dwelling,  and  yet 
more  gladly,  the  approach  of  a  party  of 
shepherds,  sallying  forth  to  their  morning 
stations  on  the  moor. 

The  fii'st  of  the  pursuers  now  came  up, 
and  seizing  Rosallin,  heaped  on  him  every 
opprobrious  epithet,  and  endeavoured  to 
throw  him  down  and  disable  him;  while 
another,  with  equal  violence,  clasped  the 
fragile  form  of  Sidney,  and  raising  her  in 
his  arms,  was  bearing  her  away  in  triumph, 
when  her  companion,  to  whom  desperation 
gave  gigantic  strength,  broke  from  the 
clutch  of  his  assailants,  and,  regardless  of 
everything  but  the  safety  of  his  fellow- 
traveller,  caught  up  a  flinty  fragment  of 
rock,  and  taking  deadly  aim  at  the  head  of 
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the  flying  ruffian,  felled  him  to  the  ground. 
His  fainting  spoil  fell  from  his  grasp,  but 
the  athletic  arm  of  her  defender  raised  and 
supported  her,  at  the  risk  of  falling  a  victim 
to  his  generous  friendship,  which  would,  in 
all  likelihood,  have  been  his  fate,  had  not  the 
Eavenstonedale  shepherds  come  up,  just  as 
a  reinforcement  arrived  on  the  other  side. 

"  Sanctuary ! — sanctuary !"  exclaimed  the 
rustics,  rushing  forward  to  the  defence  of 
the  weaker  party.  "  Away  to  the  village 
chapel,  and  toll  the  holy  bell!" 

Part  only  of  this  language  was  intelligible 
to  our  travellers ;  nor  did  it  seem  likel^^  to 
be  acted  upon,  until  an  old  shepherd  stood 
forward,  and  looking  sternly  on  the  pursuers, 
whose  numbers  were  still  en  the  increase, 
exclaimed — "  Forbear !" 

The  voice  and  manner  forbad  resistance, 
and  the  octogenarian,  gathering  his  arms 
round  his  crook,  proceeded : — 

"  From  a  time  beyond  which  the  memory 
of  man  stretcheth  not,  albeit,  IVe  lived 
myself  to  see  my  son's  grand-children,  these 
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precincts  have  been  blessed  with  privilege 
of  sanctuary.  You  see  yon  pile  of  gray 
stones : — that  is  the  northern  boundary ;  it 
is  passed,  and  you  are  on  protected  ground. 
Go,  therefore,  minstrel — thou  and  thy  com- 
panion, to  where  thou  seest  yon  clump  of 
trees, — the  only  few  the  soil  has  reared  for 
many  miles  around  them.  Under  their 
hallowed  shade,  in  a  sweet  sequestered  spot 
as  thou  wilt  find,  is  St.  Helen's  Chapel. 
Toll  the  bell  which  overhangs  the  porch, 
and  ye  are  free  as  any  of  us.  Eeputed 
murderers  have  fled  here,  and  lived  and 
died*honest  men,  within  these  bounds.  Hie 
ye,  then,  gentle  strangers ;  for  gentle  ye  are 
in  look  and  gesture,  though  rudely  pursued 
and  roughly  handled;  and  when  ye  reach 
the  foot  of  the  brow,  pass  not  the  waters 
of  St.  Helen's  Well.  It  is  a  salutary 
draught,  as  one  like  me,  who  drank  it  in 
my  early  boyhood,  can  testify.  Some  say 
it  is  all-healing,  and  I  have  heard,  that  erst 
a  parricide  did  sit  him  down  beside  that 
well,  when  his  father's  sons  pursued  him, 
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and  none  could  do  liim  scathe,  though  they 
sought  his  death.  'Tis  said  that  now,  an 
unrepentant  sinner  cannot  swallow  one  drop 
of  its  waters,  and  a  polluted  stomach  will 
eject  them.  Heaven  knows; — but  it  con- 
soles an  old  man,  when  such  tales  are  rife, 
that  he  and  his  have  always  drunk  them 
safely.  Haste  ye,  then,  and  this,  my  grand- 
son, shall  support  that  fainting  boy.  A 
draught  of  the  holy  well  will  restore  him, 
and  if  ye  both  can  diink  unharmed,  such  is 
our  veneration  for  St.  Helen's  fountain, 
that  no  Ravenstonedale  shepherd  will  see 
ye  come  to  harm." 

Obedience,  prompt  and  full,  to  the  com- 
mand of  the  patriarch  suggested  itself  as 
the  most  likely  means  of  safety ;  and  Rosal- 
lin,  supporting  Sidney,  and  accompanied  by 
the  grandson,  proceeded  forthwith  to  the 
chapel.  The  old  man  looked  after  tlie  little 
group  till  out  of  sight,  and  changed  not  his 
position,  till  he  heard  the  fii'st  toll  of  the 
holy  bell. 

"  Hear  ye  that  sound,  you  bloody-minded 
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crew  ?"  said  he  sternly,  eyeing  the  pursuers, 
who,  with  menacing  looks,  demanded  re- 
venge for  their  companion. — "  Dare  not  to 
follow,  at  your  peril.  Wait  patiently,  and 
justice  shall  he  done  ye.  "VYhat  manner  of 
man  was  he  you  say  the  minstrel  murdered? 
by  what  manner  of  wound  was  he  slain? 
and  why  are  ye  his  avengers?" 

Though  little  inclination  was  evinced  to 
satisfy  these  inquiries,  the  strong  escort  of 
sturdy  youths  by  whom  the  old  man  was 
surrounded  made  it  appear  doubtful  whether 
compliance,  if  not  voluntarily  yielded,  would 
not  be  enforced.  The  pursuers  therefore 
reluctantly  revealed,  that  he  whom  they 
came  to  avenge  had  never  been  seen  at 
Kirkby  Stephen  before  the  last  evening,  and 
that,  though  each  had  already  discovered 
in  him  more  to  hate  than  admire,  it  was  no 
reason  why  he  should  be  so  inhumanly  but- 
chered. It  was  also  disclosed  that  he  was 
not  dead. 

"  Now  God  be  praised  for  that!"  cried 
the  good  old  man. — "  Depart,  my  friends, 
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and  comfort  him  that's  wounded.  Sift  him 
well.  How  know  ye,  but  that  ye  come  to 
seek  revenge  on  those  who  ought  to  be 
avenged  ?  How  know  ye,  but  that  the  strife 
arose  from  hereditary  feud,  and  that  he  for 
whom  you  ask  satisfaction  was  the  aggres- 
sor? How  know  ye,  but  that  ye  espouse 
the  cause  of  the  guilty, — to  injure  the 
innocent?  These  minstrels  look  not  like 
murderers.  Away,  rash  men !  Meet  me  at 
yon  chapel  porch,  at  sunset,  and  if  justice 
is  on  your  side,  it  shall  be  done  ye." 

Half-inclined  to  resist,  and  still  half-satis- 
fied with  the  arrangement,  the  pursuers, 
muttering  assent  and  defiance  at  the  same 
time,  sulkily  turned  and  departed. 

In  the  interim,  before  the  appointed  hour 
of  sunset,  the  patriarch  elicited  from  Eosallin 
the  real  facts  which  led  to  the  affray  of  the 
morning,  and  with  a  strong  predisposition 
to  favour  the  accused,  anxiously  watched 
the  decline  of  the  sun. 

Seated  on  a  rude  bench,  in  front  of  the 
chapel  porch,  with  Kosallin  and  Sidney  on 
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either  hand,  and  the  shepherds  of  the  valley 
around  him,  the  ancient  sent  one  of  the 
party  in  attendance  for  a  draught  of  water 
from  St.  Helen's  spring.  In  the  mean- 
time, he  took  occasion  to  observe,  that  lest 
the  privilege  of  sanctuary  should  be  abused, 
it  was  the  custom  of  the  manor  of  Eaven- 
stonedale  to  subject  every  accused  party  to 
an  established  ordeal ;  and  though  he  had 
no  misgivings  as  to  the  veracity  of  the 
fugitives,  it  was  the  duty  of  a  judge  to  give 
equal  credit  to  both  parties,  till  one  was 
proved  in  the  wrong.  In  the  present  case, 
as  there  was  likely  to  be  neither  culpatory 
evidence,  nor  such  as  would  establish  the 
innocence  of  the  accused,  resort  to  the  or- 
deal became  the  more  necessary.  The  trial 
of  innocence  was  decided  by  letting  fall  a 
single  drop  of  the  water  from  St.  Helen's 
well  on  the  palm  of  each  criminal's  hand, 
and  another  on  the  palm  of  the  judge.  So 
much  superstition  and  reverence  was  at- 
tached to  this  ceremony,  in  that  primitive 
valley,  that  if  the  water  on  the  hand  of  the 
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judge  dried  up  first,  the  prisoners  were  con- 
demned; if  tlie  converse  sliould  happen, 
they  were  summarily  declared  innocent, 
and  dismissed. 

After  some  comment  on  the  number  of 
times  the  ordeal  had  been  undergone,  and 
an  assurance  that  it  had  never  once  failed 
in  acquitting  the  innocent,  or  detecting  the 
guilty,  the  elder  proceeded  to  insert  a  small 
phial  into  the  pitcher  which  had  been  placed 
at  his  feet. 

It  was  an  awful  moment  for  the  accused. 
Eosallin,  though  scarcely  so  far  a  sub- 
scriber to  the  opinions  of  the  times  as  to 
attribute  to  the  waters  a  supernatural 
efficacy,  nevertheless  submitted  to  the  trial 
with  confidence ;  but  Sidney,  attaching  im- 
plicit credence  to  the  enunciation  of  their 
miraculous  power,  and  equally  confident  as 
her  protector,  of  innocence,  had  too  much 
of  human  alloy  and  feminine  weakness  in 
her  constitution  to  advance  to  the  probation 
without  tremblino;. 
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The  drop  was  already  on  the  pahn  of  their 
judge,  and  was  in  the  act  of  falling  on  the 
palm  of  Rosallin,  while  Sidney  was  yet 
seated.  The  patriarch  beckoned  her,  and 
the  by-standers,  anxious  for  the  acquittal  of 
the  strangers,  saw  with  apprehension  her 
tardy  and  tottering  step.  It  looked  like 
guilt;  but  more  than  that,  though  there 
was  not  an  individual  there  who  did  not 
rely  on  the  efficacy  of  the  waters,  as  firmly 
as  on  his  own  existence,  still  all  felt  that, 
according  to  the  common  course  of  things, 
the  person  last  operated  upon  would  cer-- 
tainly  stand  the  worse  chance.  Sidney's 
trembling  little  hand  at  length  received  the 
chill  arbiter,  and  when  it  fell,  so  paralysed 
was  every  limb,  that  she  stood  gazing  on  it, 
still  and  statue-like  as  the  metamorphosed 
Niobe. 

The  firm  and  steady  eye  of  the  judge, 
and  the  calm  demeanour  of  Rosallin,  formed 
a  striking  contrast  to  the  pallid  abstraction 
of  Sidney,  and  the  breathless  curiosity  of 
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the  rustics;  who  agape,  and  on  tiptoe, 
leaned  forward  to  witness  the  miraculous 
result. 

At  a  signal  from  the  elder,  the  bell  was 
tolled  once,  announcing  to  the  group,  by  its 
shrill  and  long  vibration,  that  one  of  the 
accused  was  acquitted ;  for  had  it  been  other- 
wise, the  bell,  as  the  shepherds  well  knew, 
would  have  been  muffled.  Sidney  started, 
as  if  out  of  a  dream.  She  looked  on  her 
hand — it  was  dry. 

"  Prospero,"  said  the  judge,  "  thou  art 
innocent!" 

Had  the  verdict  been  "  guilty,"  she  could 
scarcely  have  been  less  happy ;  for  her  com- 
panion was  yet  in  danger,  and  now  that  she 
was  safe,  she  doubly  felt  for  him.  He  saw 
her  apprehensions,  and  placing  his  unoc- 
cupied hand  in  hers,  smiled  and  bade  her 
pray  for  him.  Instantly  dropping  on  her 
knees,  the  injunction  was  well  complied 
with ;  for  'ere  many  moments  had  elapsed, 
the  unmuffled  bell  tolled  again.  In  an 
ecstacy  of  joy,  which  could  but  follow  an 
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agony  of  suspense,  Sidney  sprung  on  her 
feet,  and  credulously  believing  she  was  yet 
undiscovered,  precipitated  herself,  without 
hesitation,  into  the  arms  of  her  restored 
companion,  while  the  elder  uttered  the 
welcome  words — • 

"  Edgar,  thou  art  innocent  !'^ 

While  the  shouts  of  the  assembled  party 
testified  their  joy,  one  of  the  morning  pur- 
suers bustled  through  the  crowd,  and  asked 
for  the  old  shepherd  of  Eavenstonedale. 
The  venerable  rustic  being  pointed  out,  he 
acquainted  him  that  the  wounded  male- 
factor, whose  imagined  wrongs  they  had  so 
clamorously  sought  to  vindicate,  had  suddenly 
disappeared,  during  their  absence  from  the 
hostelrie  in  the  morning,  with  all  the  pro- 
perty he  had  been  able  to  purloin ;  and  that 
doubt  was  no  longer  entertained  of  his  guilt, 
and  of  the  innocence  of  the  accused  who 
had  sought  sanctuary. 

The  patriarch  raised  his  eyes  to  heaven. 
Kosallin  and  Sidney  were  received  with 
cordiality   by   the   shepherds,    and    kindly 
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lodged  in  the  cottage  of  the  venerable 
peasant,  where  minstrelsy  and  glee  enlivened 
the  happiest  evening  our  travellers  were 
destined  to  spend,  during  their  unfortunate 
journey. 

On  the  following  morning  they  set  out 
early ;  but,  as  nothing  of  importance  enough 
to  merit  particular  detail  occurred,  till  their 
arrival  in  the  metropolis  of  England,  I  shall 
beg  leave  to  introduce  them  there  in  the 
next  chapter;  premising  however,  that 
during  the  many  weeks  of  their  protracted 
travels,  the  fatigues  and  privations  they  were 
compelled  to  endure,  in  the  outset  of  a 
severe  and  stormy  winter,  proved  too  much 
for  the  delicate  constitution  of  Sidney. 
Infirm  as  if  age  had  paralysed  her  youthful 
energies, — an  object  of  emaciated  sensibility 
and  settled  woe, — she  reached,  with  her  less 
debilitated,  but  almost  broken-hearted  com- 
panion, the  gates  of  the  monastery  of  the 
Black  Friars,  in  the  city  of  London,  on  the 
Christmas  Eve  of  1345. 
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CHAPTER  XXVIII. 


'How  many  kings  have  glided  o'er  thy  waves 

To  her  that  reigns  from  proud  Cassibelan  ? 

How  many  queens  of  England,  France,  and  Scots, 

From  Boadicea  to  th'  hapless  Caroline  ? 

How  many  captive  criminals  of  state, 

And  one  that  should  have  died  a  free-bom  queen, 

But  that  two  suns  could  never  shine  in  heaven. 

And  Bess  would  shine,  herself  so  much  outshone  ? 

How  many  nobles  on  the  heels  of  kings. 

Enrobed  in  jewels,  to  out-glitter  thee  ? — 

How  many  palaces,  and  mockeries  of  palaces, 

Have  clothed  thy  banks,  and  glassed  themselves  in  thee? 

How  many  wretched  suicides — no  more  ! — 

To  tell  of  all  the  pageantry  and  pomp. 

The  exits,  entries,  hopes,  and  fears  thou'st  seen 

Would  be  to  number  o'er  thy  countless  drops : — 

Thou  monarch  of  all  rivers  ! — glorious  Thames !" 

Tile  Lay-Brother's  Manuscript. 


In  the  reign  of  Edward  the  Third,  the  pre- 
cincts   of    the    Blackfriars    wore    a   very 
different  aspect  to  that  which  now  distin- 
M  2 
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guishes  and  adorns  them.  The  majestic 
Thames  had  not  then  suffered  so  noble  and 
useful  a  subjugation  as  the  bridge  which 
now  spans  it,  at  the  foot  of  Blackfriars 
Road. 

It  may  not  be  generally  known  that  the 
site  of  so   elegant,  spacious   and  striking 
an  approach,  as  that  of  Chatham  Place,  was, 
in  those  early  times,  the  mouth  of  a  creek, 
or  pool  of  water,  of  breadth  and  depth  suffi- 
cient to  contain  ten  or  twelve  laden  vessels. 
The    Chronicles,    however,    tell    us,    that 
vessels  were  in  the  constant  habit  of  dis- 
charging their  merchandise  at  Fleet  Bridge, 
which  crossed  the  river  Fleet,  at  its  commu- 
nication  with   this    encroachment    of   the 
Thames.     It  must  be  recollected  that  Lon- 
don Bridge  was  no  barrier  to  ships  coming 
thus  far  up  the  river,  as  it  was  accommo- 
dated with   di-aw-bridges,  which  took  toll 
from  vessels  of  a  certain  burthen,  and  al- 
lowed them  to  pass,  to  deposit  their  cargoes 
at  the  mouth  of  the  Fleet,  for  the  greater 
convenience  of  the  city. 
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The  Fleet  Ditch  flowed  from  the  Thames, 
a  little  below  the  ancient  palace  of  Bride- 
well, and  extended  to  Holborn  Bridge,  at 
the  foot  of  Holborn  Hill,  where  it  was 
joined  by  Turnmill  Brook,  the  river  Fleet, 
and  a  brook  called  Oldburn,  whence,  no 
doubt,  the  name  of  the  magnificent  thorough- 
fare of  Holborn.  The  tide  was  felt  as  high 
as  Holborn  Bridge,  and  when  full,  brought 
up  barges  of  heavy  burthen,  and  smaller 
craft  of  every  description. 

The  north  bank  of  the  Thames,  westward, 
was  strewed  with  noblemen's  and  gentle- 
men's houses,  the  gardens  uniformly  facing 
the  river.  Higher  up  than  the  palace  of 
Bridewell,  was  situated  the  monastery  and 
chapel  of  AYhitefriars ;  and  with  a  little  less 
separation,  lower  down  the  Thames  than  the 
palace,  the  monastery  and  chapel  of  Black- 
friars.  A  palace — and  that,  too,  the  resi- 
dence of  kings,  between  two  monasteries  was 
well  enough, — but  to  say  that  Bridewell,  in 
the  common  acceptation  of  that  word,  now- 
a-days,  was  between  the  religious  houses  of 
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Blackfriars  and  Whitefriars,  would  not,  I 
fear,  reflect  much  credit  on  the  morality  of 
either. 

The  city  walls  excluded  Bridewell,  but 
within  them,  and  opposite  the  palace,  were 
the  extensive  precincts  of  the  Black  Friars 
or  Dominicans,  built  on  the  site  of  old  Bay- 
nard's  Castle,  and  Montfitchet's  Tower.  To 
the  monastery  belonged  certain  ample  ranges 
of  building,  inclosed  within  fixed  bounda- 
ries,— granted,  and  at  periods  enlarged  by 
the  munificence  of  the  crown.  Edward  the 
First  and  his  queen  Eleanor  were  its  greatest 
benefactors ;  and  the  heart  of  the  latter  lay 
enshrined  in  the  chapel  of  the  monastery. 

An  estimate  of  its  extent  and  influence 
may  be  formed  from  the  facts,  that  the  pre- 
cinct was  inclosed  within  walls,  with  four 
gates,  and  at  each  gate  a  porter: — that  it 
was  inhabited  by  artificers,  not  free  of  the 
city : — that  rogues  were  punishable  in  the 
Prior's  stocks:  —  that  no  arrest  could  be 
made  within  the  precinct : — that  foreigners 
traded  within  it  freely,  and  that  craftsmen 
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were  invited  to  sojourn  there  from  the 
country.  The  houses,  apart  from  the  mo- 
nastic retreat,  were  principally  inhabited  by 
shoemakers,  mercers,  and  weavers. 

How  this  description  may  meet  the 
reader's  ideas  of  a  monastery,  at  the  present 
day,  it  boots  not  here  to  inquire;  but  he 
must  recollect,  that  in  Catholic  times,  every 
monastery,  chapel,  and  hospital  of  great  ex- 
tent and  importance,  had  its  dependencies, 
by  which  its  revenues  were  increased,  and 
more  readily  applied  to  the  purposes  of  pro- 
moting trade,  enabling  the  poorer  classes 
within  their  respective  precincts  to  obtain 
an  honest  livelihood,  and  contributing  to 
the  erection  of  religious  foundations,  then  a 
principal,  and  certamly  a  pious  application 
of  money  in  specie. 

The  chapel  of  the  Blackfriars,  said  by  the 
chroniclers  to  have  been  one  of  the  most 
spacious  in  London,  was  principally  remark- 
able for  its  rich  and  valuable  ornaments, — 
the  eminent  names  which  adorned  its  monu- 
ments,  and  the  statues  of  Erasmus   and 
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Thomas  of  Aquin — occupying  the  sides  of 
the  altar. 

Such  was  the  Precinct  of  Blackfriars  when 
our  hero  and  his  fainting  charge  arrived  at 
its  gates. 

On  being  challenged  by  the  porter,  the 
answer  was,  that  they  were  two  wandering 
minstrels,  who  had  lived  by  their  instru- 
ments and  song,  so  long  as  both  retained 
their  strength;  but  that  now  they  were 
diiven  to  the  melancholy  necessity  of  asking 
asylum  and  medicine  from  the  hand  of 
charity. 

Falsely  and  audaciously  as  the  contrary 
is  too  often  asserted,  poverty  and  sickness 
seldom  knocked  unheeded  at  the  portal  of 
a  monastery,  without  surpassing  cause.  The 
travellers  were  kindly  taken  in,  and  under 
the  guidance  of  the  porter,  conducted  into  an 
avenue,  which  they  were  informed  led  to  the 
Infirmarian's  cell. 

This  was  a  circumstance  as  little  antici- 
pated as  wished  for ;  there  being  the  utmost 
danger  of  the  sex  of  Sidney  being  discovered 
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by  such  attendance.  Fortune,  however, 
proved  favourable. 

Bemg  Christmas  Eve,  and  a  solemn  fast,  a 
procession  of  the  brotherhood  was  lustrating 
the  precinct  when  the  travellers  entered. 
The  Infirmarian  —  invariably  one  chosen 
from  the  Order — was,  consequently,  in  cas- 
sock and  surplice,  performing  his  part  of 
the  ceremony.  Sidney's  case  being,  how- 
ever, too  pressing  for  delay,  the  porter  con- 
ducted them  to  the  apartments  of  a  surgeon- 
barber — two  trades  then  carried  on — unci 
et  ecidem  persona. 

After  such  preliminaries  as  in  those  days 
were  considered  requisite,  a  decoction  of 
herbs,  as  the  apothecary  chose  to  term  it, 
was  prepared,  and  prescribed  to  be  taken  at 
intervals.  But  a  difficulty  now  arose,  till 
now  unthought  of.  The  travellers  were 
penniless,  and  thereupon  the  barber-surgeon 
proved  heartless.  No  inducement,  no  pro- 
mise, no  danger  of  the  invalid  could  prevail 
on  him  to  part  with  his  drug. 

Heart-sick  did  llosallin  turn  from  the 
m3 
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hardened  visage  of  the  miscreant;  with 
feelings  of  most  painful  resentment  did  he 
hear  himself  and  his  drooping  companion 
called  vagrants  and  impostors.  He  en- 
countered the  glance  of  the  sickly  Sidney, 
pleading  with  tears  that  would  have  wrung 
pity  from  a  stone ;  but  he  could  only  turn 
with  anguish  and  despair  from  the  sight  of 
a  helpless  being  thus  spurned  and  refused 
assistance  by  a  wretch  avariciously  deaf  to 
the  cries  of  humanity. 

^^ For  the  love  of  mercy,  kind  sir!"  cried 
Kosallin,  addressing  the  apothecary, — "  have 
pity,  and  Heaven  will  register  the  deed." 

"Away  with  ye,  for  a  pair  of  arrant 
knaves,  or  I'll  have  ye  registered  in  the  list 
of  K)gues  and  vagabonds.  What  mean  the 
rascally  porters,  by  admitting  sharkers  and 
plunderers  within  the  precinct,  to  rob  honest 
men?"  cried  the  exasperated  professor  of 
surgery  and  shaving. 

With  heavy  hearts  the  travellers  left  the 
laboratory  of  the  hard»hearted  operator,  and 
again  descended  the  flight  of  steps  which  led 
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into  the  court.  But  nature,  buoyed  up  by 
hope,  had  done  her  best ;  now  hopeless,  she 
failed,  and  the  poor  victim  of  sorrow  and 
disease  fell  senseless  at  the  feet  of  her  com- 
panion. To  go  forward  was  scarcely  prac- 
ticable ;  to  retreat,  was  but  to  court  every 
indignity  which  human  nature — in  poverty 
— can  endui-e. 

As  the  death-like  Sidney  lay  on  the  cold 
stone  steps,  Eosallin  knelt  beside  her,  and 
dashed  from  his  eye  the  tear  he  could  not 
restrain.  Her  helplessness  afflicted  him 
the  more,  that  he  knew  not  how  to  relieve 
it.  He  knew  it  was  a  moment  for  action; 
but  when  he  rose  and  looked  towards  the 
closed  door  of  the  apothecary's  den,  it  was 
but  to  feel  again  that  bitter  repulse,  and  to 
sigh  over  the  wretchedness  to  which  penury 
had  reduced  them.  What  could  he  do? 
Nothing  but  gold  within  the  grasp  would 
win  the  mercenary  chemist  to  vend  a  particle 
of  his  drugs;  and  fatal  consequences  must 
ensue,  unless  the  invalid  were  promptly  and 
efl&ciently  provided  for. 
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A  thought  struck  him !  He  clasped  his 
hands  to  heaven,  and  tore  from  his  bosom 
the  beads  and  cross  presented  to  him  by 
Lady  Helen  Lumley.  Long  and  seriously 
did  he  eye  the  sacred  pledge  of  friendship, 
since  matured  to  love,  with  stupid  indecision. 
At  length  exclaiming — "  She  would  do  it 
herself!" — he  hurried  up  the  steps,  knocked 
at  the  door,  and  was  again  admitted,  with 
many  a  coarse  and  vituperative  epithet, 
which  began  fiist  to  assume  a  more  rude  and 
unlicensed  character,  when  he  flung  the 
jewelled  string  on  the  counter,  and  by  the 
very  action,  struck  the  miserable  apothecary 
dumb. 

"  Palsy  shiver  thy  unfeeling  heart,  and 
ulcers  blister  thy  reviling  tongue,  insatiate 
drudge ! — Give  me  restoratives,  thou  botch 
of  nature!  —  Take  that  jewelled  pledge; 
'twould  purchase  all  thy  wretched  recipes 
and  nostrums.  Would  to  God  'twere  rolling 
in  molten  flakes  down  thy  unnatural  throat, 
to  stop  its  pitiless  breath !  Give  me  drugs, 
I  say,  thou  refuse  of  humanity !" 
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Quakiug  with  fear,  and  momentary  ap- 
prehensions of  manual  signs  of  the  stranger's 
wrath,  the  wretched  quack,  with  such  haste 
as  his  bodily  tremor  would  allow,  furnished 
the  required  articles,  and  stood  like  a  note 
of  admiration,  with  his  devouring  eyes  on 
the  precious  link,  till  our  hero  had  fairly 
disappeared. 

Sidney  was  yet  senseless,  and  it  required 
the  most  tender  care,  and  incessant  appli- 
cation  of  the  restoratives,  to  infuse  life  again 
into  her  powerless  limbs.  When  sufficiently 
recovered,  she  leaned  on  the  shoulder  of  her 
companion,  and,  supported  by  his  arm,  fal- 
tered with  difficulty  down  the  steps  into  the 
open  court,  where  they  were  again  met  by 
the  porter,  and  conducted,  at  the  great  risk 
of  the  invalid's  strength  again  failing,  up 
several  flights  of  stairs,  into  a  chamber, — ap- 
parently, from  its  bare  and  unaccommodating 
interior,  the  deserted  cell  of  some  lay-brother. 
The  sight  of  a  pallet,  however,  was  balm  to 
the  heart  of  Kosallin,  and  a  bed  of  down  to 
the  wasted  Sidney.     Small  as  was  the  com- 
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fort  afforded,  the  buffets  and  disasters  of 
fortune  had  reduced  them  to  so  low  an  ebb, 
that  it  was  hailed  with  gratitude  and  joy,  as 
if  the  desert  had  been  passed,  and  they  were 
already  in  possession  of  the  Land  of  Pro- 
mise. 

Eeclined  on  this  rude  couch  lay  the  pale 
and  delicate  maid,  her  hands  locked  in  those 
of  her  companion,  and  her  eyes  fixed  on  his 
with  a  calm  and  resigned,  but  yet  a  com- 
plaining expression,  too  truly  indicative  of 
the  excess  of  mental  and  bodily  pain  she 
was  enduring.  The  meekness  and  angelic 
softness  of  her  look  made  an  indelible  im- 
pression on  the  heart  of  Rosallin,  as  she 
faintly  said : — 

"  To-morrow  is  a  day  of  rejoicing,  but  we 
cannot  rejoice,  Edgar.  ^T would  be  a  happy 
time  to  die.  Methinks  I  could  put  off  this 
mortal  coil  without  a  pang ; — but  you  would 
shed  a  tear  at  parting?'^ 

"  Few  have  wept  for  friends,  Prospero," 
replied  Rosallin,  "as  I  should  weep  for  thee, 
— made  by  fellowship  in  misery  dear  to  me 
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as  my  existence.  No !  I  could  not  follow 
thee  to  so  untimely  a  grave !  I  could  not 
stand  dry-eyed  over  thy  ashes,  and  say — '  I 
had  a  friend!'" 

"  Bode  not  thus,  Edgar/'  again  said  she, 
in  a  tone  of  encouragement.  "  'Tis  sin  to 
say  it,  but  now,  were  heaven  within  my 
grasp,  methinks  I  should  rather  cling  to  life 
yet  a  little  longer." 

Such  love  as  her  dim  and  lifeless  eye 
could  look  accompanied  this  expression  of 
devoted  attachment.  It  staggered  him; 
for  of  nothing  was  he  more  apprehensive 
than  of  fostering  in  her  bosom  any  emotion 
of  love,  which  he  feared  he  might  have 
excited  by  his  own  warm  avowal  of  affection. 
It  was,  however,  impossible  to  withhold  from 
her  any  indulgence,  and  he  consoled  himself 
with  the  reflection,  that  she  was  not  aware 
he  knew  her  secret. 

Ere  he  had  time  to  reply,  the  monastery 
bell  tolled  the  signal  for  the  release  of  the 
Black  Friars  from  their  devotional  exercises. 
This  was  made  evident  by  the  appearance  of 
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the  Infii'marian  at  the  bedside  of  the  invalid 
a  few  moments  after. 

The  venerable  father  took  her  hand,  in- 
quired into  the  symptoms  of  her  malady, 
and  almost  immediately  pronounced  it  to  be 
fever.  While  he  yet  looked  on  her  pallid 
features,  she  calmly  closed  her  eyes,  and 
seemed  to  sink  into  sleep. 

"  The  youth  must  be  strengthened,  and 
we  must,  if  we  can,  keep  him  from  fainting,'^ 
observed  the  friar ; — "  the  crisis  of  his  fate  is 
at  hand.  Kneel,  young  man,  and  besiege 
Heaven  with  thy  pi'ayers,  while  I  hasten  for 
the  holy  oils." 

When  the  Infirmarian  returned,  he  found 
Eosallin  on  his  knees.  With  difficulty  was 
the  dying  maid  restored  to  consciousness, 
but  no  apprehension  of  her  fate  manifested 
itself,  by  word  or  look,  when  she  was  en- 
treated to  join  in  prayer  with  those  about 
her,  and  prepare  herself,  in  the  most  fitting 
manner,  for  the  reception  of  the  viaticum 
and  extreme-unction.  A  tear  did,  how- 
ever, find  its  way  to  her  eyelid,  when  she 
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belield  Eosalliu  kneeling  by  her  side,  with 
his  face  concealed  in  his  hands,  as  if  to  re- 
move them  would  but,  by  betraying  his  own 
emotions,  add  a  pang  to  that  awful  hour, 
which  it  was  now  his  heart's  dearest  wish  to 
render  placid  and  undisturbed.  She  saw 
and  felt, — but  could  not  give  the  feeling 
utterance. 

The  sacred  rites  were  performed; — the 
prayers  for  a  departing  soul  recited,  and  it 
was  evidently  by  doing  violence  to  herself, 
that  she  summoned  strength  to  listen  to  the 
close  of  the  office — so  languid,  so  faint  were 
all  her  faculties. 

"  Farewell,  Edgar  !"  said  she,  with  dying 
accents,  making  an  effort  to  raise  herself, 
and  extending  her  hand  to  him,  as  the 
solitary  and  half-spoken  "  Amen!"  faltered 
on  his  lip. 

Oh !  how  his  soul  was  wrung  at  that  sad 
parting!  The  moment, — the  situation, — 
the  consciousness  that  that  dying  one  was  a 
female — that  it  was  Sidney, — the  Sidney 
he  had  so  long  and  so  early  loved  with  a 
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brother's  love, — taking  her  last  farewell, 
overcame  him ;  but,  resigned  to  the  will  of 
Heaven,  he  folded  her  in  a  gentle  embrace 
to  his  heart,  and  imprinted  on  her  lips  the 
farewell  kiss.  The  bosom  of  the  dying  maid 
was  filled, — her  dim  eye  sparkled  for  an 
instant,  and  a  faint  smile  hovered  round  her 
mouth ;  but  that  awful  sleep,  which  she  was 
charitably  informed  might  prove  her  last, 
fell  irresistibly  upon  her,  and  closed  her  glad 
eye,  though  it  failed  to  wither  the  smile 
on  her  lip.  Her  head  fell  on  the  arm  of 
Kosallin,  and  he  gradually  lowered  it  to  the 
pillow,  determined  that  she  should  breathe 
her  last  in  the  arms  of  her  only  friend. 

The  Friar  sat  down  beside  her  couch,  and 
watched,  with  a  prognosticating  face,  every 
quiver  of  her  lip — every  contraction  of  her 
brow.  Espying  the  phial  of  medicine,  so 
dearly  purchased  from  the  chemist  of  the 
Precinct,  he  took  it  up,  examined  it,  tasted 
it,  smelt  it,  and  with  true  professional  criti- 
cism, pronounced  it  to  be  nothing  but 
coloui'ed  water,  embittered  with  aloes.   This 
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circumstance  induced  Eosallin,  on  the  as- 
surance of  the  Friar,  that  it  would  have  no 
prejudicial  effect  upon  the  patient,  whose 
regularity  of  breathing  began  to  augur  well, 
shortly  to  detail  what  had  taken  place  at 
the  miserable  den  of  the  barber-surgeon. 

"I  will  see  thee  righted,  young  man," 
observed  the  monk,  when  he  had  heard  all, 
"  and  justice  done  between  ye.  The  equity 
of  the  Black  Friars  is  a  notable  character- 
istic of  their  order." 

The  sentence  was  yet  unfinished  when 
the  invalid  awoke  and  looked  around  her. 

"  Gratias  tihi^  Domine  r  exclaimed  the 
gratified  friar.  "  The  danger  is  past.  I 
will  leave  thee  now,  young  man,  and  forth- 
with prepare  that  for  thy  friend  which  will 
enable  him  to  go  abroad  as  early  as  possible, 
though  that  cannot  be  for  many  days  to 
come." 

Thus  speaking,  the  worthy  man  departed^ 
leaving  our  hero  to  think  ever  after  with 
gratitude  of  the  efficient  charity  and  medical 
skill  of  the  Black  Friars. 
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The  eyes  of  Sidney  were  indeed  unclosed, 
but  it  was  only  the  assurance  of  the  monk 
that  bad  Eosallin  hope;  for  her  features, 
and  the  pitiable  depression  of  her  look, 
seemed  more  like  the  harbingers  of  despair. 
She  spoke  not — scarcely  looked  upon  her 
friend;  but  this  he  attributed  to  delirium, 
and  the  effect  of  the  medicine  already  ad- 
ministered to  her.  The  wasting  melancholy 
of  her  countenance  gave  additional  fearful- 
ness  to  the  sickly  hue  of  the  disease,  and 
almost  withered  the  little  hope  he  dared  to 
entertain. 
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CHAPTER  XXIX. 


"'And  this  is  my  sister!'  said  Bertram,  gi\'ing  way 
to  all  that  family  affection  which  had  so  long  slumbered 
in  his  bosom,  for  want  of  an  object  to  expand  itself  upon." 

Gut  ;Manjjeeikg. 


Thus,  in  a  small  and  comfortless  garret, 
suitable  only  to  the  ascetic  and  self-denying 
habits  of  the  lower  orders  of  the  fraternity, 
lay  the  victim  of  sensibility  and  long-suffer- 
ing, in  the  most  attenuated  state  of  bodily 
disease — at  the  last  stage  of  mental  dejection 
— watched  only  by  the  constant  and  ever 
faithful  participator  of  her  want  and  of  her 
sorrow. 

Rosallin  reflected  on  their  relative  posi- 
tion with  pain;   but  he  was  powerless  to 
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amend  it.  How  could  he  any  longer  delay 
the  acknowledgment  that  her  secret  was  dis- 
covered— that  he  knew  her  to  be  that  Sidney 
long  so  dear  to  him  ?  Besides,  was  it  not  more 
than  probable  that,  were  he  to  possess  her  of 
the  single  evidence  of  relationship  between 
them  which  he  could  furnish, — hope,  in  her 
young  and  sanguine  heart,  might  blunt  the 
pangs  of  reflection,  banish  disease,  and  restore 
peace  to  her  pillow  ?  And  even,  should  the 
establishment  of  the  fact  subsequently  fail, 
she  might,  before  that  conviction  was  forced 
upon  her,  be  reinstated  in  health  and  spirits. 
But  a  difficulty  now  occurred,  before  un- 
thought  of.  The  very  necessity  of  disclosing 
her  sex  was  induced  by  the  requisiteness  ofpro- 
viding  for  her  a  female  attendant,  and  how 
could  this  be  compassed  when  she  was  al- 
ready lodged  within  a  monastery  ?  Eosallin 
knew  too  much  of  monastic  discipline  not  to 
deprecate  the  censorious  suspicions  conse- 
quent upon  what  would  be  deemed  a  gross 
imposition  at  the  least,  if  not  a  direct 
attempt  to  sow  the  seeds   of  immorality 
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among  the  brotherhood.  Were  she  but  his 
sister,  these  dangers  might  yet  be  avoided, 
and  delicacy  might  not  blush  at  what  neces- 
sity enforced ;  but  as  long  as  there  remained 
a  doubt,  nay,  the  very  shadow  of  a  suspicion, 
he  knew  too  well  the  marked  susceptibility 
of  her  nature,  and  felt  too  conscious  of  his 
own  reluctance  to  infringe  the  most  imper- 
ceptible boundaries  of  modesty,  to  hope  that 
the  difficulty  might  be  surmounted.  That 
palling  doubt  did  exist,  and  there  was  no- 
thing to  depend  upon  but  the  probable  issue 
of  restoring  her  to  some  degree  of  strength 
by  the  disclosm^e,  as  far  as  it  went,  and 
thereby  enabling  her  to  remove  to  another 
and  a  more  safe  retreat,  which  he  flattered 
himself  he  should  be  able  to  render  com- 
fortable by  extraordinary  exertions  of  his 
minstrelsy  in  the  streets  of  the  metropolis. 

Other  reflections,  of  a  still  more  poignant 
nature,  arose  out  of  his  troth-plight  with 
Lady  Helen.  He  knew  too  well  the  male- 
volence of  Hepburn  and  his  followers,  to 
doubt  that  it  would  be  sedulously  circulated 
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at  Lumley  and  Fincliale,  that  he  was  tra- 
velling with  a  female  in  disguise.  Godsbane's 
knowledge  of  the  fact  was  sufficient  to 
admonish  him  that  the  most  iniquitous  use 
would  be  made  of  it ;  and  with  a  feeling  of 
horror  did  he  reflect  how  bitter  must  be 
the  mental  pangs  of  her,  who  had  been  willing 
to  sacrifice  name,  wealth,  and  distinction 
for  his  sake,  when  she  heard  the  tale  of  his 
wanderings  with  one  so  lovely  as  Sidney, — 
which,  unexplained,  she  could  not  consider 
in  any  other  light  than  as  a  gross  violation 
of  his  honour.  But  he  knew  not  yet  the 
value  of  the  maid  he  loved,  and  acting  only 
on  his  own  apprehensions,  felt  an  additional 
stimulus  to  urge  the  disclosure. 

Accordingly,  his  only  thought  now  was 
on  the  least  startling  and  least  painful 
mode  of  making  the  communication;  and, 
after  some  time  pacing  the  little  apartment, 
his  agitated  mind  came  to  the  conclusion, 
that  if  he  could  only  reconcile  his  companion 
to  the  fact  of  his  being  acquainted  with  her 
name  and  sex,  the  ulterior  communication — 
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as  to  a  chance  of  a  relationship  existing 
between  them — would  not  only  be  more 
welcome,  but  would  in  a  great  degree  tend 
to  quiet  the  alarms  her  delicacy  might 
undergo  at  the  first  revelation. 

A  sunbeam  strayed  through  the  grated 
window  of  the  cell,  and  played  on  the  pallid 
features  of  Sidney,  displaying  to  her  anxious 
friend  the  increasing  emaciation  of  her  cheek, 
and  the  deathlike  dimness  of  her  eye.  She 
suffered  mentally  pangs  more  keen  than  her 
bodily  infirmity  could  inflict ;  but  these  arose 
out  of  the  extreme  sensibility  of  her  nature, 
and  out  of  the  painful  conviction  that  she 
could  not  disclose  her  endurings. 

"Edgar!"  said  she,  softly,  seeing  his 
dejection,  and  beckoning  him  to  her  side, 
"  come  hither!'' 

Wrapt  in  contemplations  of  the  past, — lost 
to  everything  for  the  moment  but  his  own 
reflections,  he  heard  the  voice  of  his  com- 
panion in  her  real  character  only,  as  he  once 
had  heard  it  in  the  Grotto  of  Oscar.  For- 
getful of  her  assumed  disguise,  and  alive 

VOL.  II.  N 
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only  to  her  alarming  condition,  his  cobweb 
of  schemes  was  swept  away — his  hours  of 
thought  brought  to  a  sudden  crisis,  by  the 
unguarded  expression — "  Y/hat  would  my 
Sidney?'^ 

"Ah!"  cried  the  conscious  maid,  in  a 
half  shrieking  tone,  starting  from  her  pallet, 
and  staggering  towards  the  door  with  an 
intrepidity  which,  in  her  exhausted  state, 
consummate  modesty  alone  could  have  fur- 
nished her  with — "  you,  do  then  know  the 

wretch  that "     She  had  overrated  her 

strength,  and  faltering  out  — "  Ruined, 
shameless  Sidney!"  found  her  only  refuge 
in  the  arms  of  him  she  would  now,  of  all 
others,  have  avoided.  Soothing  words  and 
winning  attentions  restored  her  at  length, 
but  nothing  could  induce  her  to  parley  with 
her  companion ;  she  still  insisted  on  quitting 
him  for  ever.  His  remonstrances  were  vain, 
and  her  hand  was  once  more  on  the  wooden 
latch,  when  he  cried,  "  Whither,  Sidney, 
wouldst  thou  go  to  die?" 

This  timely  question  brought  her  to  a 
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true  sense  of  her.  position;  for  she  had 
thought  only  of  the  present  moment.  Ke- 
signed,  however,  to  the  worst,  she  clasped 
her  hands,  and  replied — 

"  It  matters  little.  Life  can  have  but  few 
charms  to  one  friendless,  impoverished,  and 
lost  to  shame  as  I  am." 

*'  Say  not  so,  Sidney.  Friendless  thou  art 
not ;  and,  while  Edgar  Kosallin  lives,  thou 
never  shalt  be.  Impoverished  we  both  are ; 
make  not  the  privations  of  poverty  more  ago- 
nizing by  seeking,  thyself,  and  leaving  me,  to 
endure  them  alone.  Why  lost  to  shame,  my 
Sidney?  An  action  of  devoted  friendship, 
however  rash  and  intemperate,  should  never 
call  a  blush  of  shame  to  the  cheek  of  innocence. 
Calm  thee,  then,  sweet  gii'l, — 'tis  warmly 
appreciated,  as  innocently  and  nobly  done." 

The  assumption,  on  the  part  of  Rosallin, 
that  her  precipitate  conduct  was  by  no  means 
inexcusable,  thus  held  out  as  a  lure  to  deter 
her  from  plunging  at  once  into  the  sea  of 
literal  destitution,  was  not  without  its  effect. 
She  seized  it,  clung  to  it,  and  mentally  blessed 
N  2 
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the  heart  that  conceived,  and  the  lips  that 
uttered,  the  welcome  excuse  for  her  temerity. 

Rosallin  now  suggested  the  impropriety 
of  any  longer  being  her  only  attendant, 
since  her  secret  had  been  disclosed,  and  en- 
treated her  again  to  have  recourse  to  her 
pallet,  and  to  devise  with  him  the  means  of 
procuring  for  her  a  female  attendant.  She 
objected,  on  the  score  that  his  presence  was 
now  altogether  improper,  and  by  expressing 
a  wish  to  be  immediately  removed  to  some 
other  asylum,  that  she  might  not  bring 
shame  on  him,  and  obloquy  on  the  brother^ 
hood  of  the  Blackfriars. 

"  It  cannot  be,"  he  said, — "  thou  canst 
not  leave  in  this  weakly  state.  Be  advised,- 
my  Sidney.  Eeject  not  this  homely  bed, 
while  thou  mayst  use  it;  and  listen  to  me 
calmly,  for  it  may  be  thou  wilt  bless  this 
hour  to  the  last  of  thy  mortal  days." 

Mute  obedience,  induced  as  well  by  in- 
clination as  by  a  consciousness  of  her  ener- 
vated state,  followed  this  earnest  appeal; 
and  once  more  stretching  her  feeble  limbs 
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on  the  pallet,  she  passively  yielded  her  hand 
to  the  gentle  pressure  of  his,  and  calmly 
listened  to  what  he  might  have  to  say. 

There  was  a  long  and  wearisome  pause. 
At  length,  he  inquired  somewhat  abruptly, 
*'  Sidney,  hast  thou  a  miniature?" 

The  question  startled  her.  She  put  her 
hand  hastily  into  her  bosom,  drew  forth  the 
object  of  inquiry,  and,  impressing  on  it  a 
kiss — 

"  There!"  said  she,  holding  it  in  her  ex- 
tended hand,  in  a  position  that  he  might 
see  it. 

"  Knowest  thoii  that  likeness,  Sidney?" 
was  the  next  eager  inquiry. 

"  Alas !  no !"  was  the  sad  reply.  "  These 
eyes  have  been  said  to  be  like  mine ;  but  if 
they  be,  I  never  could  discover  it.  These 
are  intelligent  and  heart-speaking;  mine, 
unmeaning  and  lacking  lustre.  'Tis  true, 
these  eyes  are  blue,  and  mine  they  say  are 
blue.  Oh  !  if  I  thought  these  lineaments 
were  those  of  a  mother,  I  could  kneel  down 
and  worship  the  beauteous  image.     But  I 
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have  no  relation ;  or  if  I  have,  I  know  it 
not.  How  blessed  must  they  be  who  pos- 
sess even  the  likeness  of  a  mother,  knowing 
that  she  once  lived  and  breathed  as  the 
artist  had  represented  her.  You  smile, 
Edgar.  Ah!  smile  again;  the  picture's 
smile  might  be  the  mother  of  thine  own. 
The  forehead ! — the  hair ! — the  beaming  eye, 
too  !  Edgar,  why  didst  thou  ask  me  about 
this  miniature?" 

"  To  compare  it  with  this,  sweet  girl," 
cried  he,  producing  his  own  locket.  "  Look, 
Sidney !  a  circlet  of  garnets  round  each,  and 
an  inner  circlet  of  pearls :  alike  in  size,  in 
shape,  in  workmanship :  unlike  only  in  the 
painted  resemblance — mine,  the  head  and 
bust  of  a  warrior — thine,  of  a  superbly  clad 
and  jewelled  lady.  Brother  and  sister,  or 
lord  and  lady,  they  surely  must  have  been, 
but  what  are  they  to  us?  Perhaps  father 
and  mother,  Sidney !" 

Overpowered  with  the  bare  prospect,  the 
agitated  girl  sunk  back  on  her  pillow.  As 
she  fell,  her  arm  flew  out  with  violence,  and 
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the  miniature,  escaping  her  grasp,  struck 
against  the  wall  of  the  cell,  and  dropped, 
broken,  to  the  floor.  The  back,  which 
seemed  to  have  been  held  by  a  spring,  had 
fallen  out,  and  to  the  amazement  and  joy  of 
Rosallin,  as  he  picked  up  the  fragments,  he 
read  on  the  reverse  of  the  painting,  the  fol- 
lowing inscription. 

SiDNEIA 

Radulphi  et  Letiti^ 

FILIA, 

Nata  12°  DIE  Aprilis,  a.d.  1329. 

D.    N.   V. 

Again  and  again  did  he  press  the  proof  of 
so  much  joy  to  his  lips,  and  with  rapture 
did  he  place  it  before  the  gaze  of  his  com- 
panion. In  the  tumult  of  his  delight,  he 
looked  upon  it  as  affording  full  proof, 
though  in  reality  it  was  none,  of  a  relation- 
ship between  them.  To  Sidney,  the  inscrip- 
tion did  afford  a  hope  that  the  likeness 
might  be  her  mother's ;  but  there  was  too 
much  happiness  in  the  prospect  of  her 
being  nearly  allied  to  Rosallin  to  come  un- 
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clouded  by  doubt  and  suspicion.  Calml}' 
therefore,  and  with  resignation  to  a  superior 
will,  did  she  witness  the  extravagant  joy  of 
her  friend ;  but  all  his  arguments  failed  to 
dispel  from  her  mind  the  impression  that 
the  inscription  afforded  no  proof  of  a  re- 
lationship between  them;  though  the  ex- 
istence of  two  similar  lockets,  and  one  bear- 
ing such  an  inscription,  was  a  fact  that 
could  not  but  tend  to  infuse  into  her  heart 
a  portion  of  that  blessedness  which  the 
really  miserable  only  feel,  when  some  long- 
wished-for  but  unexpected  joy  dawns  upon 
them,  and  bids  them  hope  once  more. 

Such  were  her  feelings ;  but  not  such  her 
companion's.  He  would  have  clasped  her 
in  a  brotherly  embrace ;  but  the  equanimity 
of  her  countenance,  though  lit  up  with  a 
smile  to  which  it  had  long  been  a  stranger, 
checked  him.  Struck  with  her  conduct,  he 
knew  not  how  to  act;  but  again  tearing 
his  miniature  from  his  bosom,  he  minutely 
examined  every  hair-scratch  about  it,  in  the 
hope  of  discovering  a  spring.     The  maid 
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rose  on  her  pallet,  and  watched  the  search 
with  intense  anxiety. 

"  Break  it !  wrench  it  to  pieces !"  cried 
she,  with  an  impassioned  air,  "  for  if  there 
be  but  such  an  inscription  there,  I  will  clasp 
thee  to  my  disowned  and  friendless  heart, 
till  it  shall  have  imparted  a  portion  of  its 
love  to  thine,  and  made  bleeding  amends 
for  so  long  a  separation." 

Suspended  between  the  pinnacle  of  hope 
and  the  abyss  of  despair,  she  stretched  out 
her  neck  to  catch  the  first  glimpse  of  an 
inscription,  if  such  there  should  be,  when 
the  invidious  screen,  which  he  was  in  the 
act  of  forcing,  should  be  removed.  Ac- 
cidentally, his  finger  touched  the  secret 
spring;  the  back  suddenly  flew  open,  and 
exposed  to  their  devouring  eyes  the  wished- 
for  proof 

Edgarus 
RADULrni  ET  Letiti^e 

FILIUS 

Natus  2°  DIE  Martis,  a.d.  1325. 

D.   N.    V. 
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Like  a  prisoner  redeemed  from  the  bond- 
age of  years,  did  the  happy  maid  leap  for- 
ward, and  bury  her  head  in  the  bosom  of 
her  brother.  Mutual  ecstacy  for  long  denied 
them  utterance.  At  length,  unlocking  her 
close  embrace,  Sidney  raised  her  head,  and 
yielded  with  rapture  to  the  tender  kisses 
with  which  he  tried  to  stem  the  torrent  of 
her  affectionate  tears.  Clearing  away  the 
clustering  locks  from  his  brow,  and  eyeing 
him  with  a  glowing  smile  on  her  features — 

"  Well  might  I  love  thee!"  said  she, 
"  and  sorry  might  I  have  been  to  know 
myself  thy  sister,  were  it  not  for  thy  be- 
trothal." 

''  Thou  canst  not  disapprove  it,  Sidney  ?" 

"  No,  my  brother !  I  shall  think  it  a 
proud  day  now,  when  thou  shalt  wed  the 
heiress  of  Lumley;  but  there  was  a  time 
when  my  silly  heart  trembled  to  believe  it. 
Go  not  to  these  horrid  wars,  my  Edgar." 

"  Dear  girl,  'tis  pain  indeed  to  leave  thee 
now ; — but  Helen  is  heiress  of  Lumley,  and 
I  am  nothing." 
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The  answer  staggered  and  convinced 
lier ;  for  slie  was  too  proud  of  her  newly- 
acquired  brother  not  to  see  the  necessity  of 
extraordinary  efforts,  indeed,  to  qualify  him 
for  the  hand  of  Lady  Helen. 

"  True,  Edgar,"  she  replied,  "  we  are  not 
of  any  house:  we  have  no  lineage;  but, 
nameless  and  fameless  as  we  are,  we  can 
and  will  for  ever  love  each  other.  What 
mean  these  large  illuminated  letters?" 

The  attention  of  Rosallin  was  directed  to 
the  D.  N.  V.  on  each  of  the  inscriptions,  in- 
closed within  the  figure  of  an  illuminated 
bull's  head.  Their  endeavours  to  make  any- 
thing of  the  initials  were  entirely  unavailing. 
A  sudden  change  of  Sidney's  colour,  from 
the  flush  of  hope  and  excitation  to  a  deadly 
pale,  recalled  his  solicitude  to  her  state  of 
health,  and  he  pressed  her  again  to  recline. 

''  I  am  nought  ailing,  Edgar,"  said  she, 
faintly;  "but  I  will  obey  you.  Gladness  of 
heart  is  the  mortal  enemy  of  bodily  disease." 

In  tender  and  interesting  conversation, 
consisting  principally  of  details  of  the  im- 
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portant  events  which  had  occurred  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  Lumley,  during  the  short 
period  between  Kosallin's  departure  and 
Sidney's  rash  resolution  to  follow  him,  was 
the  rest  of  the  evening  spent,  till  nearly 
midnight.  Among  other  circumstances, 
Hepburn's  villanous  designs  on  the  person 
of  Sidney — the  barbarous  murder  of  Oscar, 
and  the  tragic  end  of  Leslie,  with  the  con- 
sequent bereavement  of  his  daughter  Eosie 
— transpired.  Eagerly  did  our  hero  inquii'e 
after  his  lady-love,  and  the  state  of  affairs 
immediately  connected  with  Lumley  Castle ; 
and  to  his  heart's  delight  did  he  hear  that, 
as  far  as  the  narrator  knew,  the  Lady  Helen 
had  been  heroically  true  to  her  pledge,  and 
he  might  with  confidence  glory  in  the  fidelity 
of  her  attachment. 

The  exhausted  Sidney  at  length  sunk 
into  a  placid  sleep  while  they  were  yet  talk- 
ing. The  whole  of  that  night,  and  the 
greater  part  of  the  three  successive  days, 
were  spent  by  the  anxious  brother  at  the 
bed-side  of  his  charge,  with  little  intermis^ 
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sions  of  sleep.  But  tlie  pleasing  prospect  of 
her  restoration  to  health,  now  apparent  on 
her  delicate  cheek,  redoubled  his  strength, 
and  animated  him  still  to  endure.  On  the 
fourth  day  she  quitted  her  pallet,  and,  with 
little  support,  was  able  to  pace  her  cell, 
and  the  corridor  into  which  it  opened. 

During  the  period  of  her  convalescence, 
her  companion  had  endured  the  gnawing 
pangs  of  hunger  without  repining ;  misrepre- 
senting to  her  that  he  was  scantily  provided 
for  by  the  Black  Friars ;  while,  in  reality, 
they  refused  to  support  the  strong  and  able- 
bodied;  and  he  had  contrived  to  exist  on 
the  pittance  wrung  from  the  charity  of 
others  by  the  display  of  his  minstrelsy  in 
the  streets  of  London,  at  intervals  when  his 
sister  slept.  Often  had  he  applied  to  the 
hard-hearted  barber-surgeon  for  small  ad- 
vances on  the  valuable  pledge  left  in  his 
possession,  but  ever  met  with  the  same  un^ 
kind  repulse,  accompanied  with  threats  of 
exposure  as  a  thief  and  a  pledger  of  stolen 
articles,  if  he  persisted  in  his  applications* 
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The  generous  Infirmarian  had  not  yet  seen 
the  promised  justice  done  between  the 
parties;  but  Kosallin  did  not,  on  that  ac- 
count, doubt  his  goodwill,  concluding  that 
his  operations  were  tardy  only  that  they 
might  be  more  sure. 

While  supporting  his  dear  Sidney,  in  this 
her  first  effort  to  leave  her  sick-bed,  and  at 
a  moment  when  the  conversation  had,  for  a 
while,  been  suspended,  he  suddenly  turned 
away,  and  sighed  deeply.  Her  attentive 
eye  was  instantly  on  his  features,  which 
were  ghastly  pale,  and  unusually  desponding. 

''  Thou  art  ailing,  Edgar,'*  said  she. 

"  No,  my  sister !  I  was  buried  in  sad  reflec- 
tions, which  have  perhaps  imparted  a  shade 
of  melancholy  to  my  looks.  Thou  wilt  spare 
me  a  while,  this  morning,  Sidney.  I  must 
make  an  effort  to  redeem  my  beads  and  cross." 

"  Beads  and  cross !"  echoed  Sidney,  "some 
relic  sure,  or  perhaps  some  love-token." 

"  No !"  replied  he,  evasively,  fearful  of 
awakening  in  his  companion's  mind  any  sus- 
picion of  the  trials  he  had  undergone ;  "  a 
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link  of  beads  and  a  cross  tlie  good  Black 
Friar  promised  to  procure  for  me." 

"  Nay,  'tis  not  so,  Edgar ;  but  I  will  not 
press  thee." 

"  Dear  girl !  from  thee  I  have  no  secrets. 
Wait  a  while,  and  thou  shalt  know  this.  I 
would  go  forth  now,  and  play  the  minstrel." 

"  Would  I  could  go  with  thee,  Edgar ! — 
but  Heaven's  will  be  done." 

He  sat  by  her,  in  silence,  till  she  again 
slept.  Then,  seizing  his  harp,  he  hurriedly, 
but  noiselessly,  passed  into  the  corridor, 
clasped  his  hands  to  Heaven,  and  with 
frantic  wildness  rushed  down  the  stairs  into 
the  court.  His  was  the  frenzy  of  hunger. 
A  di'aught  of  water  from  the  fountain  in  the 
court  of  the  monastery  had  been  his  only 
sustenance  since  the  previous  morning,  and 
then  his  fare  was  but  the  shadow  of  a  meal. 
Moreover,  he  had  not  wherewith  to  purchase 
delicacies  for  his  sister ;  and  that  she  should 
want  even  these,  in  her  precarious  state  of 
health,  was  more  than  he  could  bear  to 
think  of. 
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CHAPTER  XXX. 


"  No  doul3t  ye  deal  in  justice,  reverend  fathers ! — 
But  much  I  do  mistrust  your  laws  of  evidence. 
The  relic  is  mine  own." 

The  Lay-Brother's  Manuscript. 


Fkom  tlie  gate  of  the  precinct,  nearest  Lud- 
gate  Hill,  our  hero  sallied  forth  towards  the 
west,  passing,  in  his  way,  tlie  Palace  of 
Bridewell,  the  Whitefriars,  and  Saint  Dun- 
stan's.  At  the  chains  which  intercepted  the 
road,  like  a  kind  of  boundary  between  the 
town  and  the  country,  where  Temple  Bar 
now  stands,  he  stopped,  and,  leaning  against 
a  pillar,  so  far  succeeded  in  an  effort  to 
please  the  passers-by  with  his  minstrelsy  as 
to  wring  from  them  a  few  pieces  of  the 
lowest  value.      When  the  coin  was  fairly 
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within  his  grasp,  he  ceased  playing,  slung 
his  harp  over  his  shoulder,  and  retraced  his 
steps  to  the  Blackfriars,  purchasing  on  his 
way  such  trifling  articles  of  confectionary 
as  his  scant  supply  could  afford,  for  Sidney. 
Though  he  could  have  devoured  the  whole 
stock  of  the  booth  at  which  he  tarried,  no 
pang  of  hunger  could  tempt  him  to  taste 
the  sweets  he  had  purchased.  With  sorrow- 
ful resignation  he  looked  on  the  slender 
provision,  nor  felt,  for  the  time,  that  hunger 
gnawed  his  very  vitals. 

On  his  retui-n  he  found  his  charge  awake, 
and  glad  once  more  to  greet  him.  Assured, 
by  her  looks,  that  she  was  fast  recovering, 
he  deposited  his  little  stock  of  delicacies  at 
her  side,  and,  ere  she  could  speak,  again 
departed. 

He  now  passed  through  Temple  Bar, 
along  the  high  road  which  led  to  Saint 
Clement  Danes,  and  sauntered  past  the  in- 
closed gardens  and  shrubberies  then  adorn- 
ing the  strand  of  the  Thames,  until  he 
reached  the  pretty  village  of  Saint  Mary-en- 
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le- Strand.  Here,  seated  on  the  steps  of  an 
ancient  cross  —  the  judgment-seat  of  the 
neighbourhood — he  was  fortunate  enough  to 
please  the  congregated  hinds,  who  were  en- 
joying their  Christmas,  and  indulging  in 
the  festivities  of  the  season.  Though  small 
the  pittance  he  won  by  tune  and  song,  what 
they  gave  was  given  freely,  and  the  starving 
minstrel  was  invited  to  partake  of  a  rui'al 
feast,  spread  out  under  the  shadow  of  the 
cross.  Flushed  and  animated  with  this  re- 
inforcement, by  the  glee  of  his  harp  he  spoke 
his  gratitude,  took  a  thankful  farewell,  and 
journeyed  on  to  Charing  Cross. 

In  those  days,  on  the  site  now  occupied 
by  the  statue  of  Charles  the  First,  stood  a 
noble  cross  —  one  of  those  magnificent 
monuments  of  affection  raised  by  the  piety 
and  love  of  Edward  the  First  to  the  memory 
of  his  queen  Eleanor,  the  village  of  Charing 
being  the  last  place  where  the  body  of  that 
truly  great  princess  rested,  on  its  way  to 
Westminster  Abbey  for  interment.  Part 
of  the  site  of  Northumberland  House  was 
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occupied  by  the  Chapel  of  St.  Mary  Kounce- 
val  —  a  cell  dependent  on  the  extensive 
priory  of  Eouncevaux,  in  Navarre.  Over 
the  rest  of  the  site  of  that  noble  edifice 
were  scattered  a  few  cottages,  opposite 
which  stood  the  Chapel  and  Hermitage  of 
Saint  Catharine.  Adjacent  was  St.  Martin's, 
literally  in  the  Fields ;  and  in  the  distance, 
might  be  seen  the  country  village  of  Saint 
Giles,  in  one  direction, — and  in  the  other, 
the  city  of  Westminster,  nothing  inter- 
cepting the  view  but  trees  and  unencumbered 
plains. 

On  the  steps  of  Charing  Cross  our  hero 
sat  and  sung,  anxious  to  court  the  attention 
of  the  nobles  and  knights  who,  as  he  had  un- 
derstood from  the  hinds  of  Saint  Mary's,  were 
that  day  summoned  to  the  Court  at  West- 
minster, to  attend  their  prince,  previously 
to  his  departure  for  France.  It  was  usual 
for  great  men,  in  those  days,  whose  means 
and  convenience  would  admit  of  it,  to  keep 
their  own  barges  at  their  respective  stairs, 
for  the  purpose  of  rowing  over  to  Westmin- 
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ster  at  a  moment's  warning.  Many  caval- 
cades, nevertlieless,  went  by  land,  and  it 
was  for  such  Eosallin  struck  his  harp,  on 
one  of  the  most  wretched  days  of  his  exist- 
ence. 

The  emphatic  enunciation  of  the  words 
"  Stay ! — Stay ! — Stay !  "  responded  to  by 
three  ringing  strokes  of  the  chords,  drew 
round  the  minstrel  the  suite  of  John  of 
Eltham,  Duke  of  Cornwall,  and  brother 
to  the  reigning  monarch.  Lords,  ladies, 
knights,  and  esquires  were  in  his  train,  and 
as  our  hero  told  in  song  a  tale  with  which 
the  fashionable  circles  were  then  rife,  and  in 
which  the  court  dames  were  known  to  feel 
an  intense  interest,  each  rider  pacified  his 
ramping  steed,  dropped  the  reins  on  his 
neck,  and,  in  various  attitudes  of  attention, 
listened  to  the  minstrel's  version  of  "  The 
Widow  of  Moncrief." 

The  unhappy  lady  who  formed  the  sub- 
ject of  his  strain  was  a  by-word  of  sorrow 
among  her  sex,  and  had  loved  the  young 
Bruce,  then  a  sojourner  at  the  court  of  Ed- 
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ward,  with  a  passion  romantic  and  unre- 
strained, which,  in  those  chivah'ous  times, 
if  fixed  on  a  noble  object,  was  a  sovereign 
mark  of  generous  birth  and  gentle  blood. 
By  the  stern  command  of  a  sordid  and  ty- 
rannical father,  she  had  been  forced,  despite 
her  own  inclinations,  and  in  defiance  of  the 
denunciations  of  the  church,  to  wed  an 
opulent  Jew,  of  the  name  of  Moncrief.  The 
Israelite,  however,  disappeared  on  the  night 
of  the  marriage,  and  before  he  had  passed  the 
threshold  of  the  bridal  chamber.  Dark  hints 
were  heard  abroad,  but  none  dared  openly 
assert  their  suspicions;  and  the  widowed 
maid  again  became  an  apple  of  discord 
among  the  cavaliers  of  the  period.  The 
Bruce  was  still  her  chosen  lover,  and  ar- 
dently repaid  her  love  by  a  reciprocal 
afiection.  Clandestine  nuptials  were  planned ; 
but  the  mercenary  father  affianced  his  child 
to  the  knight  of  Hawthornden,  whose  name 
was  a  butt  of  ridicule  and  a  watchword  of 
cowardice  at  tilt  and  tournament, — whose 
fathers  before  him  had  ignobly  deserted  the 
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banners  of  the  Cross  under  the  walls  of 
Acre, — but  who  was  withal  great  in  lands 
and  lineage.  Again  were  unhallowed  nup- 
tials celebrated;  but,  ere  their  consumma- 
tion, the  lady  was  found  weltering  in  her 
blood,  on  her  second  bridal  bed.  A  dagger 
in  her  hand  proved  the  desperate  deed  her 
own.  The  Bruce,  on  that  disastrous  night, 
called  the  dastard  Hawthornden  to  the  field. 
Their  meeting,  which  proved  fatal  to  both, 
is  celebrated  in  the  following  legend : — 

THE  WIDOWE  OF  MONCKIEFE. 

"Stale!— stale!— staie!" 
Cried  the  Bruce, — a  young  but  peerlesse  knighte  :— 

"  Awaie !  — awaie  ! — awaie  !" 
Prayed  a  ladye  faire,  in  bridal  gems  bedighte. 
"With  thee  would  I  awaie,   bote  IVe  bid  the  craven 
staie," — 
Spoke  the  stripling  mailed  one  then : — 
"  While  the  sun  lights  the  dale, — I  never  can  awaie 
From  the  false  knighte  of  Hawthornden." 

"  Truce !— Errantes !— Truce  !*' 
Spoke  the  ladye,  as  she  told  o'er  her  beads. 

"  Offe  !"  cried  the  Bruce, 
Nor  rob  me  of  the  lightest  of  my  deedes." 
With  blue   Steele  visor   pressed, — and   ashen   lance   in 
reste, — 
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And  rowel  in  the  charger's  side ; — 
"Take  thy  fate— though  too  late;— for  the  maide  thou 
once  caressed 
Would  never  be  a  craven's  bride.'* 

"  On  !— Gallantes  !— on  !" 
And  the  steedes  struck  their  frontes  like  rams. 

"  Begone ! — Bruce  ! — Begone !" 
Shrieked  the  ladje,  as  they  reeled  on  their  hams. 
Of  gaunte  forme    and  grislie  hue, — then  that  spectre 
maiden  grew ; — 
Round  her  face  that  was  so  lovely  before, — 
A  cloude  of  pallid  blue  such  a  charnel  halo  threwe, 
That  the  knightes  could  not  look  on  it  more. 

"Hie!— Bruce!— hie!" 
Spoke  the  sprite. — Then — to  Hawthomden, — 

"  Fly  !— cowarde  !— fly ! 
Nor  hope  to  passe  the  quicke  sandes  againe." 
His  plume  is  in  the  winde, — he  never  lookes  behinde, 

As  he  trampes  along  the  faithlesse  shore ; — 
See ! — the  quicke   sandes  blinde  rounde  the   horse   and 
rider  winde, — 
He  will  never  ringe  his  castle  belle  more. 

"  Holde  !— Bruce  !— holde !" 
Cried  the  shrouded  bride  of  Hawthomden, 

"  AMiile  I  to  thee  unfolde, 
What  will  gladde  thee  oft  to  thinke  of  againe. 
I  loved  thee  as  my  life : — with  ray  love  the  worlde  was 
rife ; 
How  could  I  mount  yon  false  knight's  bedde  ! 
No ! — she  who  was  your  strife, — was  widowe, — maide, — 
and  wife, 
Bote  nowe — a  grislie  shade  amonge  the  deade." 
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"  Staie  !— Widowe  of  Moncriefe !" 
Spoke  the  Bruce,  as  he  leaned  on  his  Steele, — 

"  Oh  !  staie  ! — my  spanne  is  briefe, — 
Over  both  let  the  passing-belle  peale!" — 
The  hotte  blade  from  the  gashe  in  his  panting  hearte  did 
splashe, 
And  stream  adowne  his  charger's  side ; 
In  the  moone  his  maile  did  flash,  as  he  fell  with  ringing 
clash, 
And — gazing  on  the  pale  ghoste — died  ! 


Ample  bounty  was  the  reward  of  the  min- 
strel's wild  and  changeful  lay, — the  subject 
of  which  had  been  so  judiciously  chosen. 
Cheerily  did  he  gather  the  largesses  showered 
on  him  by  no  sparing  or  needy  hand ;  and 
when  the  cavalcade  moved  on  towards  West- 
minster, with  light  and  bounding  heart  did 
he  again  set  forward  to  the  Blackfriars, 
dwelling  on  nought  but  the  delight  of  his 
companion  when  she  should  see  him  thus 
capable  of  facing  the  buffets  of  fate.  He 
exulted,  too,  in  the  reflection,  that  the 
means  were  in  his  power  of  redeeming  his 
precious  relic  from  the  iron  clutch  of  the 
barber-surgeon. 

Scarcely  had  he  passed  the  porter's  gate, 
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when  a  lay -brother  inquired  whether  he  was 
the  minstrel  who  had  arrived  at  the  Black- 
friars,  on  Christmas  Eve,  with  a  sick  com- 
panion. The  reply  being  in  the  affirmative, 
— ''  Then,  follow  me!"  said  the  official,  and 
led  the  way  through  several  arched  passages, 
to  a  kind  of  monastic  tribunal,  where  the 
fathers  of  the  Blackfriars  were  sitting  in 
judgment. 

Uninformed  of  the  cause  that  led  him 
thither,  Rosallin  involuntarily  shuddered  at 
the  stern  visages  of  the  assembled  monks, 
who  seemed  to  him  met  to  arraign  his  intro- 
duction of  a  disguised  female  into  the  monas- 
tery. A  glance,  however,  at  the  benevolent 
features  of  the  Infii-marian  satisfied  him  that 
his  terrors  were  imaginary,  and  the  appa- 
rition of  the  barber-surgeon's  acid  counte- 
nance from  behind  a  screen,  ushered  rudely 
enough  into  the  presence  by  two  solemn- 
featured  athletic  men,  who,  from  their  cos- 
tume and  their  characteristic  indifference, 
seemed  to  form  part  of  the  constabulary  of 

VOL.  11.  0 
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the  Precinct,  set  his  mind  at  rest  on  the 
nature  of  the  summons. 

In  the  course  of  the  proceedings,  the  In- 
firmarian  stated,  in  detail,  the  avaricious 
and  irreligious  practices  of  the  barber- 
surgeon  in  his  medicine  craft ;  converting  it 
into  a  system  of  usury  and  fraud,  and  im- 
posing on  the  honest  members  of  the  Pre- 
cinct, by  vending,  for  salutary  nostrums, 
spurious  and  pernicious  mixtures, — like 
medicines,  it  is  true,  nauseous  enough  in 
smell,  taste,  and  external  appearance;  but 
unlike  in  effect,  and  actually  consisting  of 
ingredients  of  no  price  to  the  vender,  and  of 
no  use  to  the  patient. 

Next  followed  the  particular  charge, 
which,  as  it  proceeded,  rivetted  the  indig- 
nation of  all  around  on  the  miserable  ex- 
tortioner, and  called  from  the  sitting  supe- 
riors repeated  expressions  of  abhorrence  and 
disgust. 

Kosallin's  eye  was  fastened  on  the  relic 
for  which  he  yearned  so  much.  The  Prior 
of  the  Blackfriars  was  surveying  it  with 
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curious  eye,  and  then  Landed  it  round  to 
his  fellows,  who  seemed,  from  their  gestures 
and  whispered  conversation,  to  place  a  high 
value  on   the   materials  of  which   it   was 
WTought,  and  thereby  to  magnify  the  guilt 
of  the  trembling  niggard  at  the  bar  of  their 
tribunal.     Alternately  would  they  look  on 
the  injuring  and  the  injured  party,  com- 
paring the  squalid,  angular,  mean-looking 
features  of  the  former,   with   the   manly, 
though  emaciated  seeming  of  the  latter.    In- 
asmuch,   however,    as   Rosallin  gained  by 
this  comparison,  he  lost  by  another  and  a 
closer.     The  barber-surgeon,  until  this  act 
of  extortion, — which,  in  an  admitted  member 
of  the  Precinct,  was  a  deed  of  avarice  too 
insatiate  for  endurance, — had  been  consi- 
dered respectable,  despite  of  the  slurs  which 
some  of  his  charitable  neighboui's  were  in 
the  habit  of  casting  on  his  integrity,  to  the 
effect,  that  his  medicines  never  failed  to  kill 
his  known  enemies,  and  rarely  operated  be- 
neficially on  his  best  friends ;  the  stranger 
was  humble  in  his  attire, — acknowledged 
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himself  to  be  a  wandering  minstrel,  and,  by 
liis  hesitating  replies,  when  questioned  how, 
when,  and  where  so  valuable  a  jewel  came 
into  his  possession,  induced  a  suspicion  of 
his  honesty  in  having  obtained  it. 

The  accused  roundly  asserted  that  the 
rosary  was  his  own,  and  had  been  formerly 
purloined  from  his  lodgings  during  his  tem- 
porary absence;  and  his  arguments,  drawn 
from  the  fact  of  such  a  relic  being  found  in 
the  possession  of  so  questionable  a  character 
as  the  mendicant  minstrel,  were  so  plausibly 
advanced,  and,  by  the  aid  of  the  father  of 
lies,  made  out  so  many  striking  coincidences, 
that  credence  to  his  story  could  not  be  with- 
held, and  the  tables  were  entirely  turned 
against  the  rightful  claimant. 

After  some  whispering  of  ominous  import, 
the  Prior  broadly  hinted  that  the  circum- 
stance of  the  minstrel's  poverty  warranted 
them  in  entertaining  a  suspicion  that  so 
precious  an  article  as  the  litigated  rosary 
had  not  come  honestly  to  his  hands. 

"  Spare  me!"  cried  Eosallin,  with  indig- 
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natioDj — "  spare  me,  reverend  fathers, — 
such  heinous  guilt !  Before  the  Almighty, 
who  knows  my  innocence,  I  swear — that 
had  it  not  been  for  the  dying  state  of  my 
friend,  and  the  hardened  nature  of  that 
wretched  quacksalver,  rather  than  have 
parted  with  my  treasure,  I  would  have  suf- 
fered death  by  lingering  starvation,  and 
clasped  that  pledge  amidst  its  horrors." 

The  emphasis  with  which  this  ingenuous 
speech  was  uttered,— the  instinctive  ab- 
horrence of  the  miscreant  whose  perjury 
occasioned  it, — and  the  warmth  of  expres- 
sion, which  owned  the  possession  of  the 
disputed  property  dearer  to  its  rightful 
claimant  than  life,  though  trenching  in  no 
small  degree  on  the  rigidity  of  monastic 
feeling,  and  savouring  strongly  of  worldli- 
ness  of  mind,  nevertheless  won  for  the  speaker 
not  only  the  benevolence,  but  the  sympathy 
of  the  whole  synod. 

Though  this  favourable  impression  was 
discoverable  only  in  the  silent  looks  of  those 
who  felt  it,  the  wary  culprit  marked,  in  the 
02 
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accusing  frowns  of  his  judges,  that  the  shaft 
he  had  aimed,  steeped  as  it  was  in  the  subtle 
poison  of  mendacity,  was  likely  to  fall  in- 
nocuous from  the  breast  of  his  victim,  unless, 
by  some  extraordinary  effort,  he  could  again 
wean  their  minds  from  an  indulgence  of  the 
feelings  of  nature  to  tlie  practical  rules  of 
evidence.  He  knew  that  such  data  as  his 
fallacious  representations  had  furnished  the 
court  with  must,  when  proved,  operate  in 
his  favour  until  rebutted  by  countervailing 
evidence. 

This  kind  of  momentary  argument,  sug- 
gested by  the  desperation  of  his  case,  as 
well  as  by  the  success  of  his  first  attempt, 
prompted  him  to  try  another,  and  a  still 
more  audacious  lie,  presumptuously  con^ 
eluding,  like  many  besides  himself,  whose 
only  alternative,  in  case  of  failure,  is  irre- 
trievable ruin,  that  as  he  had  already 
passed  the  rubicon,  he  might  as  well  on  to 
the  citadel. 

With  this  view,  coiling  all  his  machinery 
around  him,  he  began  by  expatiating  on  the 
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value  and  antiquity  of  the  jewelled  rosary ; 
plausibly  alleging  that  one  of  his  own  kin, 
a  monk  of  Saint  Bernard,  had  been  gifted 
with  it  by  a  chief  of  the  house  of  Andalusia, 
the  reward  of  many  distinguished  services ; 
that  his  ancestors  had  it  in  legacy  from 
the  original  donor;  and  that  it  had  come 
in  uninterrupted  succession  into  the  hands 
of  him,  their  descendant,  where  it  remained 
in  safety  till  the  previous  festival  of  Corpus 
Christij  when  the  minstrel,  or  one  of  his 
comi'ogues — as  the  fathers,  from  facts  within 
their  own  knowledge,  might  well  believe, 
taking  advantage  of  the  confidence  reposed 
in  those  of  his  profession — had  treacherously 
purloined  it. 

This  circumstantial  account,  furthered  by 
an  allusion  to  the  Feast  of  Corpus  Christi, 
— on  which  day,  it  was  well  remembered  by 
all  the  assembly,  a  party  of  travellers,  in 
the  guise  of  minstrels,  had  obtained  ad- 
mission into  the  Precinct,  and  repaid  the 
hospitality  of  those  who  entertained  them, 
by  plundering  them  of  all  they  could  lay 
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their  hands  on, — again  created  a  prepon- 
derance in  favour  of  the  accused. 

A  glance  from  the  Prior  was  read  by  Ro- 
sallin  to  mean,  that  he  had  yet  much  to  do 
to  establish  his  right  to  the  rosary;  but 
the  court,  no  longer  inclined  to  listen  to  the 
representations  of  either,  proceeded  to  ques- 
tion each  apart  from  the  other. 

"  Minstrel,"  said  the  Prior,  ^^  there 
came  with  thee  a  boy,  who  may  likely  prove 
prevarication  in  the  speech  of  thy  adversary. 
The  barber-surgeon  is  shrewd  withal,  and 
we  have  often  known  him  so.  Thy  testi- 
mony against  his  will  but  leave  the  cause  in 
abeyance ;  therefore,  if  thou  hast  aught  to 
say,  in  the  matter  of  this  relic,  that  the 
youth  may  corroborate,  'tis  much  but  thy 
jewel  will  be  restored  to  thee." 

"  The  youth  has  never  seen  it,"  replied 
Rosallin,  in  a  low  voice. 

"  'Tis  passing  strange,  if,  so  long  as  ye 
have  travelled  together,  he  hath  not  made 
such  observance.     Canst  tell  me,  minstrel, 
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whether  this  rosary  is  perfect; — of  what 
gems  the  beads  arc  composed ; — and  what 
the  shape  of  each?" 

Rosallin  coloured.  An  attempt  to  reply 
did  but  place  his  claim  in  a  more  question- 
able light. 

*'  Eeverend  fathers,"  cried  he,  "  urge 
me  not  with  such  inquiries,  for  I  cannot 
answer  them  without  running  many  un- 
favourable risks.  To  the  best  of  my  know- 
ledge, the  rosary  is  perfect ;  of  what  com- 
posed, I  know  not,  being  unversed  in  mineral 
craft ;  what  the  shape  of  the  gems,  I  can- 
not tell ;  for  never  had  I  the  curiosity  to 
examine.  If  your  law  make  such  inquiries 
requisite,  it  deals  me  an  injustice." 

The  injudicious  hastiness  with  which  Ro- 
sallin spoke,  and  his  contemptuous  insinua- 
tion against  the  equity  of  their  laws,  weaned 
from  him,  for  the  moment,  the  favourable 
opinions  of  his  judges ;  and  stern  disap- 
probation frowned  on  the  features  of  all 
around  him,  save  those  of  the  benevolent 
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Iiifirmarian,  whose  smiling  countenance,  like 
the  lingering  ray  of  the  setting  sun  on  his 
favourite  flower,  forbade  him  to  despair. 

"  Seeing  that  thou  knowest  not  the  value 
of  what  thou  claimest,"  again  observed  the 
Prior,  "  'tis  fair  to  conclude  thou  didst  not 
purchase  it.  If  not,  how  came  a  jewel  of 
such  transcendant  value  into  thy  hands?" 

"  From  the  Lady  Helen  Lumley,  of  Lum- 
ley,  in  the  North  country!"  indignantly 
exclaimed  Rosallin.  "  Twice  I  saved  her 
life,  aiid  that  was  the  meed  of  my  ser- 
vice." 

A  portion  of  his  own  consternation 
seemed,  by  this  generous  answer,  communi- 
cated to  the  whole  court.  The  approval  of 
the  worthy  Infirmarian  spoke  from  his 
benignant  brow,  and  imparted  to  our  hero 
a  confidence  he  had  not  for  some  time  dared 
to  entertain. 

"  Minstrel,"  resumed  the  Prior,  "  I  can- 
not disbelieve  thy  ingenuous  assertion ;  and 
much  do  I  regret  that  the  rigid  principles 
of  justice  compel  me  to  withhold  from  thee 
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that  which,  in  my  heart  I  think  thee  en- 
titled to,  until  evidence  of  the  truth  of 
what  thou  sayst  shall  be  forthcoming.  It 
is  meet  now  that  we  put  certain  questions 
to  thy  adversary ;  we  would  therefore  have 
thee  retire." 
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